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PREFACE 


THE materials from which these volumes are taken 
are varied and scattered. Wilson left no ordered collec- 
tion of his public papers. ‘This applies both to the 
originals from which he spoke or read and to the docu- 
ments when once published. It was a curious trait in a 
man of such keen appreciation of the meaning of ora- 
tory, such a sense of historical material. There seems 
to have been a feeling on his part that only objectives, 
success in his undertakings, amounted to much. This 
habit of indifference or neglect or, perhaps, press of 
duty, has given the editors not a little trouble. 

In the archives of the White House, in the official 
records of both houses of Congress, in the magazines, 
and in the daily newspapers we have searched for orig- 
inals, for copies, mimeographed or printed, and for 
official and widely circulated documents. In this search 
a great mass of “copy” has been found, enough to 
double the number of pages here published. But as 
so much of this material represented repetitions or 
modified forms of the same appeals we have selected 
that which expressed the President’s ideas and have 
endeavored always to include everything of importance, 
particularly those speeches and addresses which show 
the evolution of his ideas and programs. We have 
been at pains to read these documents back to the origi- 
nal sources so far as possible, this being the more neces- 
sary because some of the earlier collections of Mr. 
Wilson’s addresses, taken hastily from newspapers or 
other uncertain sources, have proved inaccurate and 
undependable. 

The search for material has been greatly aided by 
Mr. M. C. Latta of the White House staff; Dr. James 
Brown Scott of the Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
and Mr. A. R. Boyd, chief clerk of the Library of 
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Congress, all of whom made particular efforts to put 
the editors in the easiest touch with the collections 
familiar to them. And in the midst of a busy year of 
teaching, Mr. Dodd was greatly assisted in his part 
of the work by his graduate students, Mr. L. H. Newton 
of the Texas State College for Women, Mr. Henry C. 
Commager of New York University, and Mr. Milton 
R. Hadley of the University of Chicago. To all of 
these and to others who have shown interest and made 
suggestions, the editors wish herewith to make hearty 
and cordial acknowledgments and thanks. 


INTRODUCTION 


I 


THE period of Mr. Wilson’s leadership of the United 
States with which these volumes particularly deal is 
that of 1913 to 1917—a time when the country was 
taking stock of its heritage and its ideals. At this time 
Wilson formulated and put into practice his progres- 
sive program, the most democratic and the most com- 
prehensive of all the programs ever offered the country 
by any single leader. Moreover, more of the Wilson 
ideals and measures were written into the law of the 
land than had ever been written into law by any of his 
predecessors. The subject of these papers may then 
fitly be called The New Democracy. 

It was a time of great stress, of violent prejudices, 
like that of 1801 and 1861, and the President felt every 
day of his life the press of danger, of opposition, and 
the risk of blunder. No other President has ever been 
watched more closely; and only one other has ever 
parried attack more successfully. An anxious time for 
anxious souls: all the liberal and imaginative and even 
dreamy men and women of the country were looking 
with intense excitement and praying with evident emo- 
tion for the ‘delicate’ man in the White House. And 
Wilson’s words in speech and messages throughout the 
four years reveal his sense of anxiety and responsibility 
—responsibility to the masses of “unknown men’’ and 
above all to History, which he imagined would deal 
honestly, if severely, with his record. One sees excellent 
evidence of this in the first inaugural, worthy to be com- 
pared with the two or three great inaugurals of his 
predecessors in office: 


We have built up a great system of government which has stood 
through a long age as in many respects a model for those who seek 
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to set liberty upon foundations that will endure against fortuitous 
change, against storm and accident. Our life contains every great 
thing, and contains it in rich abundance. 

But the evil has come with the good, and much fine gold has been 
corroded. With riches has come inexcusable waste. We have squan- 
dered a great part of what we might have used and have not 
stopped to conserve the exceeding bounty of nature .. . scorning 
to be careful, shamefully prodigal as well as admirably efficient. 
We have been proud of our industrial achievements, but we have 
not hitherto stopped . . . to count the human cost, the cost of lives 
snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and broken, the fearful physical 
and spiritual cost to the men and women and children upon whom 
the dead weight and burden of it all has fallen pitilessly the years 
through. The groans and agony of. it all. ... The great Govern- 
ment we loved has too often been made use of for private and selfish 
purposes, and those who used it had forgotten the people. 


There one feels the spirit and solemn tone of the 
new leader. An honest, brooding, prophetic spirit ele- 
vated in that fateful year to the highest position to 
which one can be elevated in the United States, a leader 
resolute of will and moved by a passion that now and 
then led him close to the abyss of blunder. Such a 
man communicates himself to friend and foe. Wash- 
ington was full of the “schoolmaster,” as he often 
termed himself; and Washington talked day and night 
of the “secluded” man in the White House, although of 
this seclusion one may not be certain after the revela- 
tions of Colonel Edward M. House, strange revela- 
tions, above all for the author. 


II 


Then burst the Great War upon the world, Wilson 
sitting by the bedside of his dying wife, one of the truest 
of women and noblest of wives. ‘The brooding peda- 
gogue of Princeton, cast out of the house of his fellows 
by the very ideals that sent him to Washington, of 
necessity turned his thought upon ancient Europe, in 
one of those devastating grapples for life and suprem- 
acy that have now and then shaken the whole world. 
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It was an embittered conflict as terrible as the Napol- 
eonic wars. What would the United States, peopled 
by many races, immensely rich but screened by the At- 
lantic, have to do in such a conflict; and how would the 
frail philosopher interpret and guide the will of his com- 
plex and uneasy country? It was as critical a period 
as American history has known since Lincoln won his 
second election. 

The program of the new democracy was hardly half 
enacted when the European war broke. The United 
States was dividing sharply and, as we think, prepar- 
ing to defeat the President and make of his idealism 
a worthless abortion. But Germany let loose the dogs 
of war and two weeks afterward the President uttered 
the words which made him bitter enemies everywhere 
his name was spoken: 


The people of the United States are drawn from many nations, 
and chiefly from the nations now at war. ... Some will wish one 
nation, others another, to succeed in the momentous struggle. It 
will be. easy to excite passion and difficult to allay it. . . . I venture, 
therefore, my fellow countrymen, to speak a solemn word of warn- 
ing. ... The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in 
name during these days that are to try men’s souls. We must be 
impartial in thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our 
sentiments as well as upon every transaction. 


Was there ever such neutrality? Perhaps only when 
Washington proclaimed neutrality in 1793. But men 
had forgotten Washington and the French Revolution. 
The reformer of a young and unruly nation was now set 
both to making new or remaking old laws while he must 
seek to keep warring elements and hostile instincts calm. 
With what success the following pages show as best 
documents can show the spirits of men. 

A year had hardly passed before Wilson was com- 
pelled to issue a warning to Imperial Germany that 
seemed to anger every German in the United States. 
A few days after the Lusitania was sunk he wrote to 
the German Emperor: 
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In view of recent acts of the German authorities in violation of 
American rights on the high seas which culminated in the torpedoing 
and sinking of the British steamship Lusitania, on May 7, 1915, by 
which over one hundred American citizens lost their lives, it is 
clearly wise and desirable that the Government of the United States 
and the Imperial German Government should come to a clear and 
full understanding as to the grave situation which has resulted... . 
Expressions of regret and offers of reparation in case of the destruc- 
tion of neutral ships sunk by mistake . . . can not justify or excuse 
a practice, the natural and necessary effect of which is to subject 
neutral nations and neutral persons to new and immeasurable risks. 

The Imperial German Government will not expect the Govern- 
ment of the United States to omit any word or any act necessary 
to the performance of its sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the 
United States and its citizens and of safeguarding their free exercise 
and enjoyment. 


It was a solemn warning to the imperialists of 
Germany then entering upon what they thought would 
be the last campaign of the war. Wilson doubtless made 
less impression upon them than the earnestness of his 
character ought to have commanded. He was ridiculed 
at home as ‘“‘the schoolmaster,” the leaders of Berlin 
taking him to be an ambitious amateur in the great game 
of “high politics.” There followed a series of notes 
between Wilson and the Kaiser in which the President’s 
passion for peace was seen to be strongly modified by 
his love of justice, perhaps the fighting blood of his 
Covenanter ancestors. The Allies did not like the notes, 
and in the United States opinion was sharply divided. 
But the historian reads them to-day with increasing ad- 
miration. The notes served to uncover the spirit and 
purposes of the German imperialists, and that seems to 
the editors to have been one of their major purposes. 


Ill 


In December, 1915, the President made up his mind 
that the dangers of war were so imminent that he under- 
took the preparedness campaign which began in New 
York on the 27th of that month and ended at St. Louis, 
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February 3, 1916, in a statement that looked clearly 
like belligerency: 


You have either got to make the men of this Nation .n sufficient 
number ready to defend the Nation against initial disaster, or you 
have got to take the risk of initial disaster. Think of the cruelty, 
think of the stupidity of putting raw levies of inexperienced men into 
the modern field of battle! We are not asking for armies; we are 
asking for a trained citizenship. .. Have you ever let your imag- 
ination dwell upon the enormous stretch of coast from the Canal to 
Alaska—from the Canal to the northern corner of Maine? There 
is no other navy in the world that has to cover so great an area of 
defense as the American Navy, and it ought, in my judgment, to be 
incomparably the most adequate navy in the world. 


That sounded like German army and British navy 
talk. But it guarded most carefully against any infer- 
ence as to which side of the great conflict interested him 
most. From Wilson’s return to Washington the next 
day till after the election, preparations were making 
for a possible entrance into the war—and Congress 
lagged, very many of its members growing resentful, 
willing to have all Americans abandon the ocean en- 
tirely rather than risk a conflict. 

In this state of opinion Wilson held a secret confer- 
ence with a few leaders of Congress, presented to them 
the likelihood of American participation in the war. 
These leaders, we are now well informed, grew angry, 
threatened to denounce the President and carry the issue 
of war or peace to the country in the coming election. 
Under these circumstances Wilson bore his part in the 
House negotiations of that summer, managed to hold 
Ambassador Page in peaceful leash, and secured for 
himself renomination to the Presidency on a platform 
which ‘‘featured” the slogan, ‘‘He kept us out of war.” 

For a man so honest, high toned, and resolute: the 
position was most embarrassing. His speeches show 
him constantly edging toward the position taken at 
Cincinnati: 
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There had been growing up in Europe a mutual suspicion . . . an 
interlacing of alliances and understandings, a complex web of 
intrigue and spying, that presently was sure to entangle the whole 
of the family of mankind on that side of the water in its meshes. 
Now revive that after this war is over and sooner or later you will 
have just such another war, and this is the last war of the kind or 
of any other kind that involves the world that the United States 
can keep out of. I say that because I believe that the business of 


neutrality is over; not because I want it to be over but .. . be- 
cause the position of neutrals . . . becomes intolerable. . .. We 
must have a society of nations. . . . The nations of the world must 


get together and say: “nobody can hereafter be neutral as respects 
the disturbance of the world’s peace... .” 


In order that the reader may follow closely, if he 
will, the workings of Wilson’s mind these days when so 
many seem to think he had no mind at all, we have 
reprinted all the speeches on preparedness delivered in 
the famous campaign of December-January, 1915 and 
1916, and every speech of the political campaign of 
the latter year which sheds any light on the character 
of Wilson as a leader or the development of his new 
attitude toward the World War. His conduct of that 
campaign, in spite of embarrassments and most delicate 
foreign situations, was masterly and its record is both 
honorable and distinguished. 


IV 


Although the election gave the President a vast pop- 
ular majority and the new lease of office seemed to be 
more than a mere vote of confidence, his leadership was 
by no means conceded by the great of the country. No 
President since Lincoln has ever been hated and feared 
so deeply. But in December he endeavored to bring the 
warring parties into a peace conference. He failed be- 
cause Europe would not listen, but, still hopeful of peace 
for the United States, he turned to the Senate on 
January 22, 1917, and after asserting that the implica- 
tion of the assurances given by both groups of nations 
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was that “it must be a peace without victory” and that 
“only a peace between equals can last,’ he said: 


I would fain believe that I am speaking for the silent mass of 
mankind. ...I am proposing... that the nations should with 
one accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine 
of the world: that no nation should seek to extend its polity over 
any other nation or people, but that every people should be left free 
to determine its own polity, its own way of development, unhindered, 
unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and power- 


ful. ... I am proposing government by the consent of the gov- 
erned; that freedom of the seas which ... representatives of the 
United States have urged . .. and that moderation of armaments 


which makes of armies and navies a power for order merely, not 
an instrument of aggression. . 


This speech included ideas broached and discussed 
by Wilson in private conversation during the preceding 
twelve months, ideas which he touched upon in most of 
his preparedness and electoral campaigns. They were 
ideas that had been instinct, even agitated, in all early 
American history; they were the ideas which underlay 
the Wilson democracy, but they were not entirely accept- 
able either to the Senate or the angry constituencies be- 
hind Eastern public men and newspapers. Whatever 
Wilson did was certain to meet with violent opposition, 
but it was clear to all that war with Germany was 
hastening. 

It was but a short step from the failure of the appeal 
to all the warring powers in December and the deeply 
prophetic appeal to the Senate of January 22d to the 
calling of Congress in extra session to consider at last 
the issue that had been thrust before the country by the 
Lusitania incident. But the war and the basis of Wil- 
son’s policy in entering upon it must be left to the last 
volumes of our series. 

Tue EpIToRs 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS AS PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


DELIVERED MARCH 4, 1913. FROM OFFICIAL PUBLICA- 
TION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Y FELLOW CITIZENS: 

There has been a change of government. It be- 
gan two years ago, when the House of Representatives 
became Democratic by a decisive majority. It has now 
been completed. The Senate about to assemble will also 
be Democratic. The offices of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent have been put into the hands of Democrats. What 
does the change mean? That is the question that is 
uppermost in our minds to-day. That is the question 
I am going to try to answer, in order, if I may, to inter- 
pret the occasion. 

It means much more than the mere success of a party. 
The success of a party means little except when the 
Nation is using that party for a large and definite pur- 
pose. No one can mistake the purpose for which the 
Nation now seeks to use the Democratic Party. It seeks 
to use it to interpret a change in its own plans and point 
of view. Some old things with which we had grown 
familiar, and which had begun to creep into the very 
habit of our thought and of our lives, have altered their 
aspect as we have latterly looked critically upon them, 
with fresh, awakened eyes; have dropped their disguises 
and shown themselves alien and sinister. Some new 
things, as we look frankly upon them, willing to compre- 
hend their real character, have come to assume the 
aspect of things long believed in and familiar, stuff of 
our own convictions. We have been refreshed by a new 
insight into our own life. 

We see that in many things that life is very great. It 
is incomparably great in its material aspects, in its body 
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of wealth, in the diversity and sweep of its energy, in the 
industries which have been conceived and built up by 
the genius of individual men and the limitless enterprise 
of groups of men. It is great, also, very great, in its 
moral force. 

Nowhere else in the world have noble men and women 
exhibited in more striking forms the beauty and the 
energy of sympathy and helpfulness and counsel in their 
efforts to rectify wrong, alleviate suffering, and set the 
weak in the way of strength and hope. We have built 
up, moreover, a great system of government, which has 
stood through a long age as in many respects a model 
for those who seek to set liberty upon foundations that 
will endure against fortuitous change, against storm and 
accident. Our life contains every great thing, and con- 
tains it in rich abundance. 

But the evil has come with the good, and much fine 
gold has been corroded. With riches has come inex- 
cusable waste. We have squandered a great part of 
what we might have used, and have not stopped to con- 
serve the exceeding bounty of nature, without which 
our genius for enterprise would have been worthless 
and impotent, scorning to be careful, shamefully prodi- 
gal as well as admirably efficient. We have been proud 
of our industrial achievements, but we have not hitherto 
stopped thoughtfully enough to count the human cost, 
the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost to the 
men and women and children upon whom the dead 
weight and burden of it all has fallen pitilessly the years 
through. The groans and agony of it all had not yet 
reached our ears, the solemn, moving undertone of our 
life, coming up out of the mines and factories and out of 
every home where the struggle had its intimate and 
familiar seat. With the great Government went many 
deep secret things which we too long delayed to look 
into and scrutinize with candid, fearless eyes. The 
great Government we loved has too often been made use 
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of for private and selfish purposes, and those who used 
it had forgotten the people. 

At last a vision has been vouchsafed us of our life as 
a whole. We see the bad with the good, the debased 
and decadent with the sound and vital. With this vision 
we approach new affairs. Our duty is to cleanse, to 
reconsider, to restore, to correct the evil without impair- 
ing the good, to purify and humanize every process of 
our common life without weakening or sentimentalizing 
it. There has been something crude and heartless and 
unfeeling in our haste to succeed and be great. Our 
thought has been “Let every man look out for himself, 
let every generation look out for itself,’ while we reared 
giant machinery which made it impossible that any but 
those who stood at the levers of control should have 
a chance to look out for themselves. We had not for- 
gotten our morals. We remembered well enough that 
we had set up a policy which was meant to serve the 
humblest as well as the most powerful, with an eye 
single to the standards of justice and fair play, and 
remembered it with pride. But we were very heedless 
and ina hurry to be great. 

We have come now to the sober second thought. The 
scales of heedlessness have fallen from our eyes. We 
have made up our minds to square every process of our 
national life again with the standards we so proudly set 
up at the beginning and have always carried at our 
hearts. Our work is a work of restoration. 

We have itemized with some degree of particularity 
the things that ought to be altered and here are some 
of the chief items: A tariff which cuts us off from our 
proper part in the commerce of the world, violates the 
just principles of taxation, and makes the Government 
a facile instrument in the hands of private interests; 
a banking and currency system based upon the necessity 
of the Government to sell its bonds fifty years ago and 
perfectly adapted to concentrating cash and restricting 
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credits; an industrial system which, take it on all its sides, 
financial as well as administrative, holds capital in 
leading strings, restricts the liberties and limits the 
opportunities of labor, and exploits without renewing 
or conserving the natural resources of the country; a 
body of agricultural activities never yet given the effi- 
ciency of great business undertakings or served as it 
should be through the instrumentality of science taken 
directly to the farm, or afforded the facilities of credit 
best suited to its practical needs; watercourses undevel- 
oped, waste places unreclaimed, forests untended, fast 
disappearing without plan or prospect of renewal, unre- 
garded waste heaps at every mine. We have studied as 
perhaps no other nation has the most effective means 
of production, but we have not studied cost or economy 
as we should either as organizers of industry, as states- 
men, or as individuals. 

Nor have we studied and perfected the means by 
which government may be put at the service of humanity, 
in safeguarding the health of the Nation, the health of 
its men and its women and its children, as well as their 
rights in the struggle for existence. This is no senti- 
mental duty. The firm basis of government is justice, 
not pity. These are matters of justice. There can be 
no equality or opportunity, the first essential of justice 
in the body politic, if men and women and children be 
not shielded in their lives, their very vitality, from the 
consequences of great industrial and social processes 
which they can not alter, control, or singly cope with. 
Society must see to it that it does not itself crush or 
weaken or damage its own constituent parts. The first 
duty of law is to keep sound the society it serves. 
Sanitary laws, pure food laws, and laws determining 
conditions of labor which individuals are powerless to 
determine for themselves are intimate parts of the very 
business of justice and legal efficiency. 

These are some of the things we ought to do, and not 
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leave the others undone, the old-fashioned, never-to-be- 
neglected, fundamental safeguarding of property and 
of individual right. This is the high enterprise of the 
new day: To lift everything that concerns our life as a 
Nation to the light that shines from the hearthfire of 
every man’s conscience and vision of the right. It is 
inconceivable that we should do this as partisans; it 
is inconceivable we should do it in ignorance of the 
facts as they are or in blind haste. We shall restore, 
not destroy. We shall deal with our economic system 
as it is and as it may be modified, not as it might be if 
we had a clean sheet of paper to write upon; and step 
by step we shall make it what it should be, in the spirit 
of those who question their own wisdom and seek coun- 
sel and knowledge, not shallow self-satisfaction or the 
excitement of excursions whither they can not tell. Jus- 
tice, and only justice, shall always be our motto. 

And yet it will be no cool process of mere science. 
The Nation has been deeply stirred, stirred by a sol- 
emn passion, stirred by the knowledge of wrong, of 
ideals lost, of government too often debauched and. 
made an instrument of evil. The feelings with which 
we face this new age of right and opportunity sweep 
across our heartstrings like some air out of God’s own 
presence, where justice and mercy are reconciled and 
the judge and the brother are one. We know our task 
to be no mere task of politics but a task which shall 
search us through and through, whether we be able 
to understand our time and the need of our people, 
whether we be indeed their spokesmen and interpreters, 
whether we have the pure heart to comprehend and the 
rectified will to choose our high course of action. 

This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedica- 
tion. Here muster, not the forces of party, but the 
forces of humanity. Men’s hearts wait upon us; men’s 
lives hang in the balance; men’s hopes call upon us to 
say what we will do. Who shall live up to the great 
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trust? Who dares fail to try? I summon all honest 
men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men, to my side. 
God helping me, I will not fail them, if they will but 
counsel and sustain me! 

WASHINGTON, March 4, 1913. 


* 


FREEMEN NEED NO GUARDIANS? 


FROM THE “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW,” FEBRUARY, 1913, 
VOL. 99, PP. 209-218. 


ERE are two theories of government that have 
been contending with each other ever since govern- 
ment began. One of them is the theory which in 
America is associated with the name of a very great 
man, Alexander Hamilton. A great man, but in my 
judgment, not a great American. He did not think in 
terms of American life. Hamilton believed that the 
only people who could understand government, and 
therefore the only people who were qualified to con- 
duct it, were the men who had the biggest financial 
stake in the commercial and industrial enterprises of 
the country. 

That theory, though few have now the hardihood to 
profess it openly, has been the working theory upon 
which our government has lately been conducted. It is 
astonishing how persistent it is. It is amazing how 
quickly the political party which had Lincoln for its 
first leader—Lincoln, who not only denied, but in his 
own person so completely disproved, the aristocratic 
theory—it is amazing how quickly that party founded 
on faith in the people forgot the precepts of Lincoln 
and fell under the delusion that the ‘‘masses” needed 
the guardianship of “‘men of affairs.” 

For indeed, if you stop to think about it, nothing 
could be a further departure from original American- 
ism, from faith in the ability of a confident, resourceful, 
and independent people than the discouraging doctrine 
that somebody has got to provide prosperity for the 
rest of us. And yet that is exactly the doctrine on 


*This interview was published so near in point of time to the first 
inaugural that it seems to be an appendix and hence is published as 
the second article of this yolume.—THE EpiTors. 
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which the government of the United States has been 
conducted lately. Who have been consulted when 
important measures of government, like tariff acts, and 
currency acts, and railroad acts were under considera- 
tion? The people whom the tariff chiefly affects, the 
people for whom the currency is supposed to exist, the 
people who pay the duties and ride on the railroads? 
Oh! no. What do they know about such matters! The 
gentlemen whose ideas have been sought are the big 
manufacturers, the bankers, and the heads of the great 
railroad combinations. The masters of the government 
of the United States are the combined capitalists and 
manufacturers of the United States. It is written over 
every intimate page of the records of Congress; it is 
written all through the history of conferences at the 
White House, that the suggestions of economic policy 
in this country have come from one source, not from 
many sources; the benevolent guardians, the kind- 
hearted trustees who have taken the troubles of 
government off our hands have become so conspicuous 
that almost anybody can write out a list of them. They 
have become so conspicuous that their names are men- 
tioned upon almost every political platform. The men 
who have undertaken the interesting job of taking care 
of us do not force us to requite them with anonymously 
directed gratitude. We know them by name. 

Suppose you go to Washington and try to get at your 
government. You will always find that while you are 
politely listened to, the men really consulted are the 
men who have the biggest stake—the big bankers, the 
big manufacturers, the big masters of commerce, the 
heads of railroad corporations and of steamship cor- 
porations. I have no objection to these men being 
consulted, because they also, though they do not them- 
selves seem to admit it, are part of the people of the 
United States. But I do very seriously object to these 
gentlemen being chiefly consulted, and particularly to 
their being exclusively consulted, and if the government 
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of the United States is to do the right thing by the 
people of the United States it has got to do it directly 
and not through the intermediation of these gentlemen. 
Every time it has come to a critical question, these 
gentlemen have been yielded to, and their demands 
have been treated as the demands that should be fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

The government of the United States at present is 
a foster-child of the special interests. It is not allowed 
to have a will of its own. It is told at every move, 
“Don’t do that; you will interfere with our prosperity.” 
And when we ask, “Where is our prosperity lodged?” 
a certain group of gentlemen say, ‘With us.” The 
government of the United States in recent years has 
not been administered by the common people of the 
United States. You know just as well as I do—it is 
not an indictment against anybody, it is a mere state- 
ment of the facts—that the people have stood outside 
and looked on at their own government and that all they 
have had to determine in past years has been which 
crowd they would look on at; whether they would look 
on at this little group or that little group who had 
managed to get the control of affairs in its hands. 
Have you ever heard, for example, of any hearing 
before any great committee of the Congress in which 
the people of the country as a whole were represented, 
except it may be by the Congressmen themselves? The 
men who appear at those meetings in order to argue 
for this schedule in the tariff, for this measure or 
against that measure, are men who represent special 
interests. They may represent them very honestly; 
they may intend no wrong to their fellow citizens, but 
they are speaking from the point of view always of a 
small portion of the population. I have sometimes 
wondered why men, particularly men of means, men 
who didn’t have to work for their living shouldn’t con- 
stitute themselves attorneys for the people, and every 
time a hearing is held before a committee of Congress 
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should not go and ask, ‘“‘Gentlemen, in considering these 
things suppose you consider the whole country? Sup- 
pose you consider the citizens of the United States ve 

Now I don’t want a smug lot of experts to sit down 
behind closed doors in Washington and play Provi- 
dence to me. There is a Providence to which I am 
perfectly willing to submit. But as for other men set- 
ting up as Providence over myself, I seriously object. 
I have never met a political saviour in the flesh, and I 
never expect to meet one. I am reminded of Gelett 
Burgess’ verses :— 


“I never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one, 
But this I’ll tell you anyhow, 
I’d rather see than be one.” 


That is the way I feel about this saving of my fellow- 
countrymen. I’d rather see a saviour of the United 
States than set up to be one, because I have found out, 
I have actually found out, that men I consult with know 
more than I do—especially if I consult with enough of 
them. I never came out of a committee meeting or a 
conference without seeing more of the question that 
was under discussion than I had seen when I went in. 
And that to my mind is an image of government. I am 
not willing to be under the patronage of the trusts, no 
matter how providential a government presides over 
the process of their control of my life. 

I am one of those who absolutely reject the trustee 
theory, the guardianship theory. I have never found a 
man who knew how to take care of me, and, reasoning 
from that point out, I conjecture that there isn’t any 
man who knows how to take care of the people of the 
United States. I suspect that the people of the United 
States understand their own interests better than any 
group of men in the confines of the country understand 
them. The men who are sweating blood to get their — 
foothold in the world of endeavour understand the con- 
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ditions of business in the United States very much bet- 
ter than the men who have arrived and are at the top. 
They know what the thing is that they are struggling 
against. They know how difficult it is to start a new 
enterprise. They know how far they have to search for 
credit that will put them upon an even footing with the 
men who have already built up industry in this country. 
They know that somewhere by somebody the develop- 
ment of industry in this country is being controlled. 

I do not say this with the slightest desire to create 
any prejudice against wealth; on the contrary, I should 
be ashamed of myself if I excited class feeling of any 
kind. But I do mean to suggest this: that the wealth 
of the country has, in recent years, come from particu- 
lar sources; it has come from those sources which have 
built up monopoly. Its point of view is a special point 
of view. It is the point of view of those men who do 
not wish that the people should determine their own 
affairs, because they do not believe that the people’s 
judgment is sound. They want to be commissioned to 
take care of the United States and of the people of 
the United States, because they believe that they, bet- 
ter than anybody else, understand the interests of the 
United States. I do not challenge their character; I 
challenge their point of view. We cannot afford to be 
governed as we have been governed in the last genera- 
tion, by men who occupy so narrow, so prejudiced, so 
limited a point of view. 

The government of our country cannot be lodged in 
any special class. ‘The policy of a great nation cannot 
be tied up with any particular set of interests. I want 
to say, again and again, that my arguments do not 
touch the character of the men to whom I am opposed. 
I believe that the very wealthy men who have got their 
money by certain kinds of corporate enterprises have 
closed in their horizon, and that they do not see and do 
not understand the rank and file of the people. It is 
for that reason that I want to break up the little coterie 
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that has determined what the government of the nation 
should do. The list of the men who used to determine 
what New Jersey should and should not do did not 
exceed half a dozen, and they were always the same 
men. ‘These very men now are, some of them, frank 
enough to admit that New Jersey has finer energy in 
her because more men are consulted and the whole field 
of action is widened and liberalised. 

We have got to relieve our government from the 
domination of special classes, not because these special 
classes are bad, necessarily, but because no special class 
can understand the interests of a great community. 

I believe, as I believe in nothing else, in the average 
integrity and the average intelligence of the American 
people, and I do not believe that the intelligence of 
America can be put into commission anywhere. I do 
not believe that there is any group of men of any kind 
to whom we can afford to give that kind of trusteeship. 

I will not live under trustees if I can help it. No 
group of men less than the majority has a right to tell 
me how I have got to live in America. I will submit 
to the majority, because I have been trained to do it— 
though I may sometimes have my private opinion even 
of the majority. I do not care how wise, how patriotic, 
the trustees may be, I have never heard of any group 
of men in whose hands I am willing to lodge the liber- 
ties of America in trust. 

If any part of our people want to be wards, if they 
want to have guardians put over them, if they want 
to be taken care of, if they want to be children, patron- 
ised by the government, why, I am sorry, because it 
will sap the manhood of America. But I don’t believe 
they do. I believe they want to stand on the firm foun- 
dation of law and right and take care of themselves. 
I, for my part, don’t want to belong to a nation, I 
believe that I do not belong to a nation, that needs to 
be taken care of by guardians. I want to belong to a 
nation, and I am proud that I do belong to a nation, 
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that knows how to take care of itself. If I thought 
that the American people were reckless, were ignorant, 
were vindictive, I might shrink from putting the gov- 
ernment into their hands. But the beauty of democracy 
is that when you are reckless you destroy your own 
established conditions of life; when you are vindictive, 
you wreak vengeance upon yourself; the whole stability 
of democratic polity rests upon the fact that every inter- 
est is every man’s interest. 

The theory that the men of biggest affairs, whose 
field of operation is the widest, are the proper men 
to advise the government is, I am willing to admit, 
rather a plausible theory. If my business covers the 
United States not only, but covers the world, it is to 
be presumed that I have a pretty wide scope in my 
vision of business. But the flaw is that it is my own 
business that I have a vision of, and not the business 
of the men who lie outside of the scope of the plans 
I have made for a profit out of the particular transac- 
tions I am connected with. And you can’t, by putting 
together a large number of men who understand their 
own business, no matter how large it is, make up a body 
of men who will understand the business of the nation 
as contrasted with their own business interest. 

In a former generation, half a century ago, there 
were a great many men associated with the government 
whose patriotism we are not privileged to deny nor to 
question, who intended to serve the people, but had 
become so saturated with the point of view of a gov- 
erning class, that it was impossible for them to see 
America as the people of America themselves saw it. 
Then there arose that interesting figure, the immortal 
figure of the great Lincoln, who stood up declaring that 
the politicians, the men who had governed this country, 
did not see from the point of view of the people. 
When I think of that tall, gaunt figure rising in Illinois, 
I have a picture of a man free, unentangled, unasso- 
ciated with the governing influences of the country, 
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ready to see things with an open eye, to see them stead- 
ily, to see them whole, to see them as the men he rubbed 
shoulders with and associated with saw them. What 
the country needed in 1860 was a leader who under- 
stood and represented the thought of the whole people, 
as contrasted with that of a special class which imagined 
itself the guardian of the country’s welfare. 

Now, likewise, the trouble with our present political 
condition is that we need some man who has not been 
associated with the governing classes and the governing 
influences of this country to stand up and speak for us; 
we need to hear a voice from the outside calling upon 
the American people to assert again their rights and 
prerogatives in the possession of their own government. 

My thought about both Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
is that of entire respect, but these gentlemen have been 
so intimately associated with the powers that have been 
determining the policy of this government for almost 
a generation, that they cannot look at the affairs of 
the country with a view of a new age and of a changed 
set of circumstances. They sympathise with the people; 
their hearts no doubt go out to the great masses of 
unknown men in this country; but their thought is in 
close habitual association with those who have framed 
the policies of the country during all our lifetime. 
Those men have framed the protective tariff, have 
developed the trusts, have co-ordinated and ordered all 
the great economic forces of this country in such fash- 
ion that nothing but an outside force breaking in can 
disturb their domination and control. It is with this 
in mind, I believe, that the country can say to these 
gentlemen: ‘“‘We do not deny your integrity; we do not 
deny your purity of purpose; but the thought of the 
people of the United States has not yet penetrated to 
your consciousness. You are willing to act for the peo- 
ple, but you are not willing to act through the people. 
Now we propose to act for ourselves.” 

I sometimes think that the men who are now govern- 
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ing us are unconscious of the chains in which they are 
held. I do not believe that men such as we know, 
among our public men at least—most of them—have 
deliberately put us into leading strings to the special 
interests. The special interests have grown up. They 
have grown up by processes which at last, happily, we 
are beginning to understand. And, having grown up, 
having occupied the seats of greatest advantage nearest 
the ear of those who are conducting government, hav- 
ing contributed the money which was necessary to the 
elections, and therefore having been kindly thought of 
after elections, there has closed around the government 
of the United States a very interesting, a very able, a 
very aggressive coterie of gentlemen who are most defi- 
nite and explicit in their ideas as to what they want. 

They don’t have to consult us as to what they want. 
They don’t have to resort to anybody. They know 
their plans, and therefore they know what will be con- 
venient for them. It may be that they have really 
thought what they have said they thought; it may be 
that they know so little of the history of economic 
development and of the interests of the United States 
as to believe that their leadership is indispensable for 
our prosperity and development. I don’t have to prove 
that they believe that, because they themselves admit it. 
I have heard them admit it on many occasions. 

I want to say to you very frankly that I do not feel 
vindictive about it. Some of the men who have exer- 
cised this control are excellent fellows; they really 
believe that the prosperity of the country depends upon 
them. They really believe that if the leadership of 
economic development in this country dropped from 
their hands, the rest of us are too muddle-headed to 
undertake the task. They not only comprehend the 
power of the United States within their grasp, but they 
comprehend it within their imagination. They are hon- 
est men, they have just as much right to express their 
views as I have to express mine or you to express yours, 
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but it is just about time that we examined their views 
and determined their validity. 

As a matter of fact, their thought does not cover the 
processes of their own undertakings. As a university 
president, I learned that the men who dominate our 
manufacturing processes could not conduct their busi- 
ness for twenty-four hours without the assistance of 
the experts with whom the universities were supplying 
them. Modern industry depends upon technical knowl- 
edge; and all that these gentlemen did was to manage 
the external features of great combinations and their 
financial operation, which had very little to do with 
the intimate skill with which the enterprises were con- 
ducted. I know men not catalogued in the public 
prints, men not spoken of in public discussion, who 
are the very bone and sinew of the industry of the 
United States. 

Do our masters of industry speak in the spirits and 
interest even of those whom they employ? When men 
ask me what I think about the labour question and 
labouring men, I feel that I am being asked what I 
know about the vast majority of the people, and I feel 
as if I were being asked to separate myself, as belong- 
ing to a particular class, from that great body of my 
fellow-citizens who sustain and conduct the enterprises 
of the country. Until we get away from that point of 
view it will be impossible to have a free government. 

I have listened to some very honest and eloquent ora- 
tors whose sentiments were noteworthy for this: that 
when they spoke of the people, they were not thinking 
of themselves; they were thinking of somebody whom 
they were commissioned to take care of. They were 
always planning to do things for the American people, 
and I have seen them visibly shiver when it was sug- 
gested that they arrange to have something done by the 
people for themselves. They said, ‘““What do they 
know about it?’ I always feel like replying, ‘“What 
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do you know about it? You know your own interests, 
but who has told you our interests and what do you 
know about them?” For the business of every leader 
of government is to hear what the nation is saying and 
to know what the nation is enduring. It is not his 
business to judge for the nation, but to judge through 
the nation as its spokesman and voice. I do not believe 
that this country could have safely allowed a continu- 
ation of the policy of the men who have viewed affairs 
in any other light. 

The hypothesis under which we have been ruled 
is that of government through a board of trustees, 
through a selected number of the big business men of 
the country who know a lot that the rest of us do not 
know, and who take it for granted that our ignorance 
would wreck the prosperity of the country. The idea 
of the Presidents we have recently had has been that 
they were Presidents of a National Board of Trustees. 
That is not my idea. I have been president of one 
board of trustees, and I do not care to have another on 
my hands. I want to be President of the people of 
the United States. There was many a time when I was 
president of the board of trustees of a university when 
the undergraduates knew more than the trustees did; 
and it has been in my thought ever since that if I could 
have dealt directly with the people who constituted 
Princeton University I could have carried it forward 
much faster than I could dealing with a board of 
trustees. 

Mark you, I am not saying that these leaders knew 
that they were doing us an evil, or that they intended 
to do us an evil. For my part I am very much more 
afraid of the man who does a bad thing and does not 
know it is bad than of the man who does a bad thing 
and knows it is bad; because I think that in public 
affairs stupidity is more dangerous than knavery, 
because harder to fight and dislodge. If a man does 
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not know enough to know what the consequences are 
going to be to the country, then he cannot govern the 
country in a way that is for its benefit. These gentle- 
men, whatever may have been their intentions, linked 
the government up with the men who control the 
finances. They may have done it innocently, or they 
may have done it corruptly, without affecting my argu- 
ment at all. And they themselves cannot escape from 
that alliance. 

Here is the old question of campaign funds: If I take 
a hundred thousand dollars from a group of men repre- 
senting a particular interest that has a big stake in a 
certain schedule of the tariff, I take it with the knowl- 
edge that those gentlemen will expect me not to forget 
their interest in that schedule, and that they will take 
it as an implicit honor that I should see to it that they 
are not damaged by too great a change in that schedule. 
Therefore, if I take their money, I am bound to them 
by a tacit implication of honor. Perhaps there is no 
ground for objection to this situation so long as the 
function of government is conceived to be to look after 
the trustees of prosperity, who in turn will look after 
the people; but on any other theory than that of trus- 
teeship no interested campaign contributions can be tol- 
erated for a moment—save those of the millions of 
citizens who thus support the doctrines they believe and 
the men whom they recognized as their spokesmen. 

I tell you the men I am interested in are the men 
who, under the conditions we have had, never had their 
voices heard, who never got a line in the newspapers, 
who never got a moment on the platform, who never 
had access to the ears of Governors or Presidents or 
of anybody who was responsible for the conduct of 
public affairs, but who went silently and patiently to 
their work every day carrying the burden of the world. 
How are they to be understood by the masters of 
finance, if only the masters of finance are consulted? 


ee 
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That is what I mean when I say, “Bring the govern- 
ment back to the people.” I do not mean anything 
demagogic; I do not mean to talk as if we wanted a 
great mass of men to rush in and destroy something. 
That is not the idea. I want the people to come and 
take possession of their own premises; for I hold that 
the government belongs to the people, and that they 
have a right to that intimate access to it which will 
determine every turn of its policy. 

America is never going to submit to guardianship. 
America is never going to choose thraldom instead of 
freedom. Look what there is to decide! There is the 
tariff question. Can the tariff question be decided in 
favour of the people so long as the monopolies are the 
chief counsellors at Washington? There is the cur- 
rency question. Are we going to settle the currency 
question so long as the government listens only to the 
counsel of those who command the banking situation? 

Then there is the question of conservation. What is 
our fear about conservation? ‘The hands that are being 
stretched out to monopolise our forests, to prevent the 
use of our great power-producing streams, the hands 
that are being stretched into the bowels of the earth 
to take possession of the great riches that lie hidden 
in Alaska and elsewhere in the incomparable domain of 
the United States, are the hands of monopoly. Are 
these men to continue to stand at the elbow of govern- 
ment and tell us how we are to save ourselves—from 
themselves? You cannot settle the question of con- 
servation while monopoly is close to the ears of those 
who govern. And the question of conservation is a 
great deal bigger than the question of saving our for- 
ests and our mineral resources and our waters; it is as 
big as the life and happiness and strength and elasticity 
and hope of our people. 

There are tasks awaiting the government of the 
United States which it cannot perform until every pulse 
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of that government beats in unison with the needs and 
the desires of the whole body of the American people. 
Shall we not give the people access of sympathy, access 
of authority, to the instrumentalities which are to be 
indispensable to their lives? 


A SECOND TERM FOR PRESIDENTS 


LETTER TO A. MITCHELL PALMER, WASHINGTON, FEB- 
RUARY 5, I913. FROM THE “CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD,” 64TH CONGRESS, IST SESSION, VOL. 53, 
P-12620. 


M* DEAR PALMER: Thank you warmly for 
your letter of February 3. It was characteristic- 
ally considerate of you to ask my views with regard to 
the joint resolution which has just come over from the 
House to the Senate with regard to the presidential 
term. 

I have not hitherto said anything about this question, 
because I had not observed that there was any evidence 
that the public was very much interested in it. I must 
have been mistaken in this, else the Senate would hardly 
have acted so promptly upon it. 

It is a matter which concerns the character and con- 
duct of the great office upon the duties of which I am 
about to enter. I feel therefore that in the present 
circumstances I should not be acting consistently with 
my ideals with regard to the rule of entire frankness 
and plain speaking that ought to exist between public 
servants and the public whom they serve if I did not 
speak out about it without reserve of any kind and 
without thought of the personal embarrassment. 

The question is simply this: Shall our Presidents be 
free, so far as the law is concerned, to seek a second 
term of four years, or shall they be limited by consti- 
tutional amendment to a single term of four years or 
to a single term extended to six years? 

I can approach the question from a perfectly imper- 
sonal point of view, because I shall most cheerfully 
abide by the judgment of my party and the public as to 
whether I shall be a candidate for the Presidency again 
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in 1916. I absolutely pledge myself to resort to nothing 
but public opinion to decide that question. 

The President ought to be absolutely deprived of 
every other means of deciding it. He can be. I shall 
use to the utmost every proper influence within my 
reach to see that he is, before the term to which I have 
been elected is out. That side of the question need 
disturb no one. 

And yet, if he be deprived of every other means of 
deciding the question, what becomes of the argument 
for a constitutional limitation to a single term? The 
argument is not that it is clearly known now just how 
long each President should remain in office. Four 
years is too long a term for a President who is not 
the true spokesman of the people, who is imposed upon 
and does not lead. It is too short a term for a Presi- 
dent who is doing, or attempting a great work of 
reform, and who has not had time to finish it. 

To change the term to six years would increase the 
likelihood of its being too long, without any assurance 
that it would, in happy cases, be long enough. A fixed 
constitutional limitation to a single term of office is 
highly arbitrary and unsatisfactory from every point of 
view. 

The argument for it rests upon temporary condi- 
tions which can easily be removed by law. Presidents, 
it is said, are effective for one-half of their term only 
because they devote their attention during the last two 
years of the term to building up the influences, and 
above all, the organization, by which they hope and 
purpose to secure a second nomination and election. 

It is their illicit power, not their legitimate influence 
with the country, that the advocates of a constitutional 
change profess to be afraid of, and I heartily sympa- 
thize with them. It is intolerable that any President 
should be permitted to determine who should succeed 
him—himself or another—by patronage or coercion, or 
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by any sort of control of the machinery by which dele- 
gates to the nominating convention are chosen. 

There ought never to be another presidential nomina- 
ting convention; and there need never be another. 
Several of the states have successfully solved that diffi- 
culty with regard to the choice of their governors, and 
Federal law can solve it in the same way with regard 
to the choice of Presidents. The nominations should 
be made directly by the people at the polls. 

Conventions should determine nothing but party plat- 
forms and should be made up of the men who would 
be expected, if elected, to carry those platforms into 
effect. It is not necessary to attend to the people’s 
business by constitutional amendment if you will only 
actually put the business into the people’s own hands. 

I think it may safely be assumed that that will be 
done within the next four years; for it can be done by 
statute; it need not wait for constitutional change. 
That being done, the question of the presidential term 
can be discussed on its merits. 

It must be clear to everybody who has studied our 
political development at all that the character of the 
Presidency is passing through a transitional stage. We 
know what the office is now and what use must be made 
of it; but we do not know what it is going to work out 
into; and until we do know, we shall not know what 
constitutional change, if any is needed, it would be best 
to make. 

I must speak with absolute freedom and candor in 
this matter, or not speak at all; and it seems to me that 
the present position of the Presidency in our actual 
system, as we use it, is quite abnormal and must lead 
eventually to something very different. 

He is expected by the Nation to be the leader of his 
party as well as the Chief Executive officer of the Gov- 
ernment, and the country will take no excuses from him. 
He must play the part and play it successfully or lose 
the country’s confidence. He must be prime minister, 
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as much concerned with the guidance of legislation as 
with the just and orderly execution of law, and he is 
the spokesman of the Nation in everything, even in the 
most momentous and most delicate dealings of the Gov- 
ernment with foreign nations. 

Why in such circumstances should he be responsible 
to no one for four long years? All the people’s legis- 
lative spokesmen in the House of Representatives and 
one-third of their representatives in the Senate are 
brought to book every two years; why not the Presi- 
dent, if he is to be the leader of the party and the 
spokesman of policy? 

Sooner or later, it would seem, he must be made 
answerable to opinion in a somewhat more informal 
and intimate fashion—answerable, it may be, to the 
Houses whom he seeks to lead, either personally or 
through a Cabinet, as well as to the people for whom 
they speak. But that is a matter to be worked out—as 
it inevitably will be—in some natural American way 
which we cannot yet even predict. 

The present fact is that the President is held respon- 
sible for what happens in Washington in every large 
matter, and so long as he is commanded to lead he is 
surely entitled to a certain amount of power—all the 
power he can get from the support and convictions 
and opinions of his fellow countrymen; and he ought 
to be suffered to use that power against his opponents 
until his work is done. It will be very difficult for him 
to abuse it. He holds it upon sufferance, at the pleas- 
ure of public opinion. Everyone else, his opponents 
included, has access to opinion, as he has. He must 
keep the confidence of the country by earning it, for he 
can keep it in no other way. 

Put the present customary limitation of two terms 
into the Constitution, if you do not trust the people 
to take care of themselves, but make it two terms (not 
one, because four years is often too long), and give 
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the President a chance to win the full service by prov- 
ing himself fit for it. 

If you wish to learn the result of constitutional ineli- 
gibility to re-election, ask any former governor of New 
Jersey, for example, what the effect is in actual experi- 
ence. He will tell you how cynically and with what 
complacence the politicians banded against him waited 
for the inevitable end of his term to take their chances 
with his successor. 

Constitutions place and can place no limitations upon 
their power. They may control what governors they 
can as long as they please and as long as they can keep 
their outside power and influence together. They smile 
at the coming and going of governors as some men 
in Washington have smiled at the coming and going 
of Presidents, as upon things ephemeral, which passed 
and were soon enough got rid of if you but sat tight 
and waited. : 

As things stand now the people might more likely 
be cheated than served by further limitations of the 
President’s eligibility. His fighting power in their 
behalf would be immensely weakened. No one will fear 
a President except those whom he can make fear the 
elections. 

We singularly belie our own principles by seeking to 
determine by fixed constitutional provision what the 
people shall determine for themselves and are per- 
fectly competent to determine for themselves. We cast 
a doubt upon the whole theory of popular government. 

I believe that we should fatally embarrass ourselves 
if we made the constitutional change proposed. If we 
want our Presidents to fight our battles for us, we 
should give them the means, the legitimate means, the 
means their opponents will always have. Strip them 
of everything else but the right to appeal to the people, 
but leave them that; suffer them to be leaders; abso- 
lutely prevent them from being bosses. 

We would otherwise appear to be going in two oppo- 
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site directions. We are seeking in every way to extend 
the power of the people, but in the matter of the 
Presidency we fear and distrust the people and seek to 
bind them hand and foot by rigid constitutional provi- 
sion. My own mind is not agile enough to go both 
ways. 

I am very well aware that my position on this ques- 
tion will be misconstrued, but that is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me. The truth is much more important 
than my reputation for modesty and lack of personal 
ambition. My reputation will take care of itself, but 
constitutional questions and questions of policy will not 
take care of themselves without frank and fearless 
discussion. 

I am not speaking for my own re-election; I am 
speaking to redeem my promise that I would say what 
I really think on every public question and take my 
chances in the court of public opinion. 


ONLY PROGRESSIVES 
FROM “‘COLLIER’S WEEKLY,” MARCH 8, 1913, VOL. 50, 
Pp. 8. 


1 ea LOOKING forward to the responsibilities I am 
about to assume, I feel first, last, and all the time, 
that I am acting in a representative capacity. Some men 
have been slow to observe, but the majority of us have 
seen that the people of the United States have expressed 
a definite choice. I am one of the instruments through 
whom that choice is to be exercised, but I am for the 
time, and that choice is for the long future. The Ameri- 
can people have turned their faces in a definite direction, 
and any party, any man, who does not go with them in 
that direction they will reject, and they ought to reject. 

I am bidden to interpret as well as I can the purposes 
of the people of the United States, and to act, in so 
far as my purpose determines the action, through the 
instrumentality of persons who likewise represent that 
choice. I have no latitude in the matter. My sacred 
honor is involved, and nothing more could be at stake. 
Therefore I shall not be acting in a partisan spirit when 
I nominate progressives—and only progressives. I shall 
be acting as a representative of the people of this great 
country. 

It is a supreme pleasure to me to find in every direc- 
tion, as I turn from one group to another, that men’s 
minds and men’s consciences and men’s purposes are 
yielding to that great impulse that now moves this 
nation as a whole. Therefore I do not anticipate any 
serious divisions of counsel in the Democratic party as 
a national body. Indeed, I find in it every evidence of 
solidarity. It is led by men who are absolutely free to 
do what they have promised to do, and who realize 
that the very life of the party depends on its living 
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up to its pledges. Our party has been trusted by the 
voters of the country, and it is going to redeem this 
trust with performance. 

The Democratic party now stands or falls as it 
redeems or does not redeem the pledges it has made 
to the voters of the United States. ‘We, the people,” 
as the Constitution begins, are about to see whether or 
not we own our own Government, and if the men who 
have been put in office go back on the people now, I, 
for one, hope that they will be publicly execrated for 
the rest of history and held up to the contempt of 
mankind. 

But I may reiterate what I have already said: that 
the business future of this country does not depend upon 
the Government of the United States. It depends upon 
the business men of the United States. This nation 
is full of honorable men who have carried on large 
commercial enterprises in a manner sanctioned both by 
their consciences and their interpretation of the laws. 
But they have had their eyes so close to their ledgers, 
they have had their energies so absorbed in the under- 
takings with which they were individually identified, 
that they have not raised their eyes from their books 
and papers, have not seen how the things they were 
doing stood related to the fortunes of mankind until 
the nation spoke in a loud voice. Now they are begin- 
ning to see these relationships. The hope of America 
is in the changing attitude of the business men toward 
the activities in which they are to engage in the future. 
The nation cannot move successfully onward and 
upward save by concert of purpose and of judgment. 
Progress made under the spur of the law is generally 
imperfect and seldom permanent. 

As I have specified at other times, the problems of 
the immediate future consist of four sets of things that 
have to be done. First and foremost, we must husband 
and administer the common resources of this country 
for the common benefit. Reservation is not a rounded 
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policy of conservation. But until the business men of 
America declare themselves willing to husband and to 
administer, as if for others’ as well as for their own 
profit, the natural resources of the country, it will be 
immensely difficult to devise a process of general use. 

Raw materials, in the second place, indigenous to 
this country must be at the disposal of everybody in 
the United States upon equal terms. By this I do not 
mean that the Government must determine the precise 
terms upon which they are to be available, but that 
there shall be no discrimination among those who are 
to have access to these resources. 

Analogous to open ways to raw materials, and neces- 
sary thereto, is the third thing to be done. The credit 
of this country must be put at the disposal of everybody 
upon the same terms. Not only that, but credit must 
be made available with equal readiness to everybody. 
This must be seen to by the bankers, and the men who 
have the credit of this country in their control. This 
they must do, not alone for the good of all but for 
their own advantage, because until it is done the bank- 
ing interests cannot expect to enjoy the confidence of 
the country and to have the problems peculiar to their 
business settled in an unprejudiced temper. 

Further, and as the fourth of our general purposes, 
we must see to it that the business of the United States 
is set absolutely free of every form of monopoly. 
There was a time—and it will come again—when this 
country was able to take care of itself. The United 
States will be abundantly able to take care of itself when 
its energies are fully realized, and no man is afraid of 
any other man; when one person has the same right 
and the same opportunity to conduct an independent 
business that every other individual has; when every 
man knows that the business community is open for him 
to enter and that he will be welcome. Then there will 
come a season of prosperity in this country never 
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known or dreamed of—but not until then. I reiterate: 
you cannot have prosperity personally conducted. 

Some people have the idea that I love a fight for the 
fun of it. A friend of mine told me that I reminded 
him of a Highlander’s dog. The dog was looking very 
dejected one day, and his owner was asked what was 
the matter with him. He said: ‘He can nae jus’ get 
eneuch o’ fechten’.”” He was not able to find any dog 
that would give him satisfaction. 

But, really, that is not in the least my temperament. 
I am by nature very tame, an amenable person, but I 
do love to feel in my blood the splendid thrill of fight- 
ing for something, something that is bigger than myself, 
and trying, for the time at least, to think I’m as big 
as the thing I am fighting for. There is in that solid 
satisfaction. 

I believe that a majority of the American people are 
today saying something like this: ‘‘We have set for- 
ward on the journey that is ahead of us. We have 
found the old road, and we are going to follow it; and 
anybody is welcome to come along with us that wants 
to.” Certainly that is my own attitude. If my advice 
is heeded, we are not going to recall whether a person 
tried to find other roads or not, provided he comes 
along. But we are not going to take his word for it; 
we are going to look around and see if he is keeping 
step. Because he must get there when we get there, and 
he must get there by the same road we get there, or 
else he is not of our company. It will not be military 
discipline, but the roll will have to be called occasion- 
ally, that we may see who is present or accounted for. 
There are some gentlemen who, I fear, think that I 
have entertained bitter feelings toward them. They are 
particularly those whom I would love to see and grasp 
hands with at the end of the journey. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


LETTER TO JOHN H. FINLEY ON DEDICATION OF CLEVE- 
LAND’S BIRTHPLACE, MARCH 12, 1913. FROM 
ORIGINAL IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I WISH with all my heart that it were possible, con- 
sistently with the performance of my new duties 
here, to be present on the occasion of the dedication of 
Mr. Cleveland’s birthplace to the public as a Memorial, 
but inasmuch as I am bound here by obligations I can- 
not escape, I must content myself with requesting that 
you will read this brief message to those assembled. 

From the first, I have been deeply interested in the 
plan to acquire Mr. Cleveland’s birthplace for the pub- 
lic, and this consummation of the plan seems to me of 
great significance and delightful omen. I think it must 
be evident to everyone who has given any attention to 
the matter that the feeling of the country—the feeling 
alike of admiration and affection—towards Mr. Cleve- 
land grows warmer and warmer as the years pass by. 
As we see him in just perspective, he looms up as one of 
the most notable figures in our long line of Presidents. 
I send these lines, therefore, as a sincere tribute of 
respect and admiration. 

May I not add also my hope that the administration 
of the property may be productive of pleasure and stim- 
ulation to those engaged in it and a real profit to the 
community at large? 


THE TARIFF 


FIRST SPECIAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS ASKING IMMEDI- 
ATE REVISION OF THE PAYNE-ALDRICH TARIFF, 
APRIL 8, 1913. FROM THE “CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD,’ 63D CONGRESS, IST SESSION, VOL. 50, P. 130. 


ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

I am very glad indeed to have this opportunity to 
address the two Houses directly and to verify for 
myself the impression that the President of the United 
States is a person, not a mere department of the Goy- 
ernment hailing Congress from some isolated island of 
jealous power, sending messages, not speaking naturally 
and with his own voice—that he is a human being try- 
ing to co-operate with other human beings in a common 
service. After this pleasant experience I shall feel 
quite normal in all our dealings with one another. 

I have called the Congress together in extraordinary 
session because a duty was laid upon the party now in 
power at the recent elections which it ought to perform 
promptly, in order that the burden carried by the people 
under existing law may be lightened as soon as possible, 
and in order, also, that the business interests of the 
country may not be kept too long in suspense as to 
what the fiscal changes are to be to which they will be 
required to adjust themselves. It is clear to the whole 
country that the tariff duties must be altered. They 
must be changed to meet the radical alteration in the 
conditions of our economic life which the country has 
witnessed within the last generation. While the whole 
face and method of our industrial and commercial life 
were being changed beyond recognition the tariff sched- 
ules have remained what they were before the change 
began, or have moved in the direction they were given 
when no large circumstance of our industrial develop- 
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ment was what it is to-day. Our task is to square them 
with the actual facts. The sooner that is done the 
sooner we shall escape from suffering from the facts 
and the sooner our men of business will be free to thrive 
by the law of nature—the nature of free business— 
instead of by the law of legislation and artificial 
arrangement. 

We have seen tariff legislation wander very far afield 
in our day—very far indeed from the field in which our 
prosperity might have had a normal growth and stimu- 
lation. No one who looks the facts squarely in the face 
or knows anything that lies beneath the surface of 
action can fail to perceive the principles upon which 
recent tariff legislation has been based. We long ago 
passed beyond the modest notion of “protecting’”’ the 
industries of the country and moved boldly forward to 
the idea that they were entitled to the direct patronage 
of the Government. For a long time—a time so long 
that the men now active in public policy hardly remem- 
ber the conditions that preceded it—we have sought in 
our tariff schedules to give each group of manufacturers 
or producers what they themselves thought that they 
needed in order to maintain a practically exclusive mar- 
ket as against the rest of the world. Consciously or 
unconsciously, we have built up a set of privileges and 
exemptions from competition behind which it was easy 
by any, even the crudest, forms of combination to organ- 
ize monopoly; until at last nothing is normal, nothing 
is obliged to stand the tests of efficiency and economy, 
in our world of big business, but everything thrives by 
concerted arrangement. Only new principles of action 
will save us from a final hard crystallization of monop- 
oly and a complete loss of the influences that quicken 
enterprise and keep independent energy alive. 

It is plain what those principles must be. We must 
abolish everything that bears even the semblance of 
privilege or of any kind of artificial advantage, and 
put our business men and producers under the stimu: 
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lation of a constant necessity to be efficient, economical, 
and enterprising, masters of competitive supremacy, 
better workers and merchants than any in the world. 
Aside from the duties laid upon articles which we do 
not, and probably can not, produce, therefore, and the 
duties laid upon luxuries and merely for the sake of the 
revenues they yield, the object of the tariff duties hence- 
forth laid must be effective competition, the whetting of 
American wits by contest with the wits of the rest of 
the world. 

It would be unwise to move toward this end head- 
long, with reckless haste, or with strokes that cut at the 
very roots of what has grown up amongst us by long 
process and at our own invitation. It does not alter a 
thing to upset it and break it and deprive it of a chance 
to change. It destroys it. We must make changes in 
our fiscal laws, in our fiscal system, whose object is 
development, a more free and wholesome development, 
not revolution or upset or confusion. We must build up 
trade, especially foreign trade. We need the outlet and 
the enlarged field of energy more than we ever did 
before. We must build up industry as well, and must 
adopt freedom in the place of artificial stimulation only 
so far as it will build, not pull down. In dealing with 
the tariff the method by which this may be done will be 
a matter of judgment exercised item by item. To some 
not accustomed to the excitements and responsibilities 
of greater freedom our methods may in some respects 
and at some points seem heroic but remedies may be 
heroic and yet be remedies. It is our business to make 
sure that they are genuine remedies. Our object is 
clear. If our motive is above just challenge and only 
an occasional error of judgment is chargeable against 
us, we shall be fortunate. 

We are called upon to render the country a great 
service in more matters than one. Our responsibility 
should be met and our methods should be thorough, as 
thorough as moderate and well considered, based upon 
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the facts as they are, and not worked out as if we were 
beginners. We are to deal with the facts of our own 
day, with the facts of no other and to make laws which 
square with those facts. It is best, indeed it is neces- 
sary, to begin with the tariff. I will urge nothing upon 
you now at the opening of your session which can 
obscure that first object or divert our energies from that 
clearly defined duty. At a later time I may take 
the liberty of calling your attention to reforms which 
should press close upon the heels of the tariff changes, 
if not accompany them, of which the chief is the reform 
of our banking and currency laws; but just now I 
refrain. For the present, I put these matters on one 
side and think only of this one thing—of the changes 
in our fiscal system which may best serve to open once 
more the free channels of prosperity to a great people 
whom we would serve to the utmost and throughout 
both rank and file. 
I sincerely thank you for your courtesy. 


INFLUENCE OF THE LOBBYIST 
IN WASHINGTON 


STATEMENT DELIVERED TO THE PRESS MAY 26, 1913. 
FROM ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCH, WASHINGTON, 
MAY 26, 1913. 


I THINK that the public ought to know the 
extraordinary exertions being made by the lobby in 
Washington to gain recognition for certain alterations 
of the Tariff bill. Washington has seldom seen so 
numerous, so industrious or so insidious a lobby. ‘The 
newspapers are being filled with paid advertisements 
calculated to mislead the judgment of public men not 
only, but also the public opinion of the country itself. 
There is every evidence that money without limit is 
being spent to sustain this lobby and to create an appear- 
ance of a pressure of opinion antagonistic to some of 
the chief items of the Tariff bill. 

It is of serious interest to the country that the people 
at large should have no lobby and be voiceless in these 
matters, while great bodies of astute men seek to create 
an artificial opinion and to overcome the interests of 
the public for their private profit. It is thoroughly 
worth the while of the people of this country to take 
_knowledge of this matter. Only public opinion can 
check and destroy it. 

The Government in all its branches ought to be 
relieved from this intolerable burden and this constant 
interruption to the calm progress of debate. I know 
that in this I am speaking for the members of the two 
houses, who would rejoice as much as I would to be 
released from this unbearable situation. 
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ADDRESS BEFORE CONGRESS 
ON NATIONAL CURRENCY AND BANKING 


DELIVERED JUNE 23, 1913. FROM GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

It is under the compulsion of what seems to me a 
clear and imperative duty that I have a second time this 
session sought the privilege of addressing you in per- 
son. I know, of course, that the heated season of the 
year is upon us, that work in these Chambers and in the 
committee rooms is likely to become a burden as the 
season lengthens, and that every consideration of per- 
sonal convenience and personal comfort, perhaps, in 
the cases of some of us, considerations of personal 
health even, dictate an early conclusion of the delibera- 
tions of the session; but there are occasions of public 
duty when these things which touch us privately seem 
very small; when the work to be done is so pressing and 
so fraught with big consequence that we know that we 
are not at liberty to weigh against it any point of per- 
sonal sacrifice. We are now in the presence of such an 
occasion. It is absolutely imperative that we should 
give the business men of this country a banking and 
currency system by means of which they can make use 
of the freedom of enterprise and of individual initia- 
tive which we are about to bestow upon them. 

We are about to set them free; we must not leave 
them without the tools of action when they are free. 
We are about to set them free by removing the tram- 
mels of the protective tariff. Ever since the Civil War 
they have waited for this emancipation and for the free 
opportunities it will bring with it. It has been reserved 
for us to give it to them. Some fell in love, indeed, 
with the slothful security of their dependence upon the 
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Government; some took advantage of the shelter of the 
nursery to set up a mimic mastery of their own within 
its walls. Now both the tonic and the discipline of 
liberty and maturity are to ensue. There will be some 
readjustments of purpose and point of view. There 
will follow a period of expansion and new enterprise, 
freshly conceived. It is for us to determine now 
whether it shall be rapid and facile and of easy accom- 
plishment. This it can not be unless the resourceful 
business men who are to deal with the new circum- 
stances are to have at hand and ready for use the 
instrumentalities and conveniences of free enterprise 
which independent men need when acting on their own 
initiative. 

It is not enough to strike the shackles from business. 
The duty of statesmanship is not negative merely. It 
is constructive also. We must show that we understand 
what business needs and that we know how to supply 
it. Noman, however casual and superficial his observa- 
tion of the conditions now prevailing in the country, 
can fail to see that one of the chief things business 
needs now and will need increasingly as it gains in 
scope and vigor in the years immediately ahead of us is 
the proper means by which readily to vitalize its credit, 
corporate and individual, and its originative brains. 
What will it profit us to be free if we are not to have 
the best and most accessible instrumentalities of com- 
merce and enterprise? What will it profit us to be quit 
of one kind of monopoly if we are to remain in the 
grip of another and more effective kind? How are we 
to gain and keep the confidence of the business com- 
munity unless we show that we know how both to aid 
and to protect it? What shall we say if we make fresh 
enterprise necessary and also make it very difficult by 
leaving all else except the tariff just as we found it? 
The tyrannies of business, big and little, lie within the 
field of credit. We know that. Shall we not act upon 
the knowledge? Do we not know how to act upon it? 
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If a man can not make his assets available at pleasure, 
his assets of capacity and character and resource, what 
satisfaction is it to him to see opportunity beckoning 
to him on every hand when others have the keys of 
credit in their pockets and treat them as all but their 
own private possession? It is perfectly clear that it is 
our duty to supply the new banking and currency sys- 
tem the country needs, and it will need it immediately 
more than it has ever needed it before. 

The only question is, When shall we supply it— 
now or later, after the demands shall have become 
reproaches that we were so dull and so slow? Shall we 
hasten to change the tariff laws and then be laggards 
about making it possible and easy for the country to 
take advantage of the change? There can be only one 
answer to that question. We must act now, at what- 
ever sacrifice to ourselves. It is a duty which the 
circumstances forbid us to postpone. I should be recre- 
ant to my deepest convictions of public obligation did I 
not press it upon you with solemn and urgent insistence. 

The principles upon which we should act are also 
clear. The country has sought and seen its path in this 
matter within the last few years—sees it more clearly 
now than it ever saw it before—much more clearly 
than when the last legislative proposals on the sub- 
ject were made. We must have a currency, not rigid 
as now, but readily, elastically responsive to sound 
credit, the expanding and contracting credits of every- 
day transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal 
and corporate dealings. Our banking laws must mobi- 
lize reserves; must not permit the concentration any- 
where in a few hands of the monetary resources of 
the country or their use for speculative purposes in 
such volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the 
way of other more legitimate, more fruitful uses. And 
the control of the system of banking and of issue which 
our new laws are to set up must be public, not private, 
must be vested in the Government itself, so that the 
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banks may be the instruments, not the masters, of busi- 
ness and of individual enterprise and initiative. 

The committees of the Congress to which legislation 
of this character is referred have devoted careful and 
dispassionate study to the means of accomplishing these 
objects. ‘They have honored me by consulting me. 
They are ready to suggest action. I have come to you, 
as the head of the Government and the responsible 
leader of the party in power, to urge action, now while 
there is time to serve the country deliberately and as 
we should, in a clear air of common counsel. I appeal 
to you with a deep conviction of duty. I believe that 
you share this conviction. I therefore appeal to you 
with confidence. I am at your service without reserve 
to play my part in any way you may call upon me to 
play it in this great enterprise of exigent reform which 
it will dignify and distinguish us to perform and dis- 
credit us to neglect. 


HARD TASKS AHEAD OF THE NATION! 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT GETTYSBURG, BEFORE G. A. R. 
AND CONFEDERATE VETERANS, UPON OCCASION OF 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY REUNION, JULY 4, OES: 
FROM THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


NEED not tell you what the Battle of Gettysburg 

meant. These gallant men in blue and gray sit all 
about us here. Many of them met upon this ground 
in grim and deadly struggle. Upon these famous 
fields and hillsides their comrades died about them. 
In their presence it were an impertinence to discourse 
upon how the battle went, how it ended, what it sig- 
nified! But fifty years have gone by since then, and 
I crave the privilege of speaking to you for a few min- 
utes of what those fifty years have meant. 

What have they meant? They have meant peace 
and union and vigour, and the maturity and might of 
a great nation. How wholesome and healing the peace 
has been! We have found one another again as broth- 
ers and comrades in arms, enemies no longer, generous 
friends rather, our battles long past, the quarrel for- 
gotten—except that we shall not forget the splendid 
valour, the manly devotion of the men then arrayed 
against one another, now grasping hands and smiling 
into each other’s eyes. How complete the union has 
become and how dear to all of us, how unquestioned, 
how benign and majestic, as State after State has been 
added to this our great family of free men! How 
handsome the vigour, the maturity, the might of the 
great Nation we love with undivided hearts; how full 
of large and confident promise that a life will be 
wrought out that will crown its strength with gracious 


1The President was speaking to several thousand survivors of the 
battle of Gettysburg. It was the fiftieth anniversary of “the high-water 
mark of the Confederacy.” 
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justice and with a happy welfare that will touch all 
alike with deep contentment! We are debtors to those 
fifty crowded years; they have made us heirs-to a mighty 
heritage. 

But do we deem the Nation complete and finished? 
These venerable men crowding here to this famous field 
have set us a great example of devotion and utter sac- 
rifice. They were willing to die that the people might 
live. But their task is done. Their day is turned into 
evening. They look to us to perfect what they estab- 
lished. Their work is handed on to us, to be done in 
another way, but not in another spirit. Our day is not 
over; it is upon us in full tide. 

Have affairs paused? Does the Nation stand still? 
Is what the fifty years have wrought since those days 
of battle finished, rounded out, and completed? Here 
is a great people, great with every force that has ever 
beaten in the lifeblood of mankind. And it is secure. 
There is no one within its borders, there is no power 
among the nations of the earth, to make it afraid. But 
has it yet squared itself with its own great standards 
set up at its birth, when it made that first noble, naive 
appeal to the moral judgment of mankind to take notice 
that a government had now at last been established 
which was to serve men, not masters? It is secure in 
everything except the satisfaction that its life is right, 
adjusted to the uttermost to the standards of righteous- 
ness and humanity. ‘The days of sacrifice and cleansing 
are not closed. We have harder things to do than 
were done in the heroic days of war, because harder to 
see clearly, requiring more vision, more calm balance 
of judgment, a more candid searching of the very 
springs of right. 

Look around you upon the field of Gettysburg! Pic- 
ture the array, the fierce heats and agony of battle, 
column hurled against column, battery bellowing to bat- 
tery! Valour? Yes! Greater no man shall see in 
war; and self-sacrifice, and loss to the uttermost; the 
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high recklessness of exalted devotion which does not 
count the cost. We are made by these tragic, epic 
things to know what it costs to make a nation—the 
blood and sacrifice of multitudes of unknown men lifted 
to a great stature in the view of all generations by 
knowing no limit to their manly willingness to serve. 
In armies thus marshaled from the ranks of free men 
you will see, as it were, a nation embattled, the leaders 
and the led, and may know, if you will, how little except 
in form its action differs in days of peace from its action 
in days of war. 

May we break camp now and be at ease? Are the 
forces that fight for the Nation dispersed, disbanded, 
gone to their homes forgetful of the common cause? 
Are our forces disorganized, without constituted lead- 
ers and the might of men consciously united because 
we contend, not with armies, but with principalities 
and powers and wickedness in high places? Are we 
content to lie still? Does our union mean sympathy, 
our peace contentment, our vigour right action, our 
maturity self-comprehension and a clear confidence in 
choosing what we shall do? War fitted us for action, 
and action never ceases. 

I have been chosen the leader of the Nation. I can- 
not justify the choice by any qualities of my own, but 
so it has come about, and here I stand. Whom do I 
command? The ghostly hosts who fought upon these 
battle fields long ago and are gone? These gallant 
gentlemen stricken in years whose fighting days are 
over, their glory won? What are the orders for them, 
and who rallies them? I have in my mind another 
host, whom these set free of civil strife in order that 
they might work out in days of peace and settled order 
the life of a great Nation. ‘That host is the people 
themselves, the great and the small, without class or 
difference of kind or race or origin; and undivided in 
interest, if we have but the vision to guide and direct 
them and order their lives aright in what we do. Our 
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constitutions are their articles of enlistment. The 
orders of the day are the laws upon our statute books. 
What we strive for is their freedom, their right to lift 
themselves from day to day and behold the things they 
have hoped for, and so make way for still better days 
for those whom they love who are to come after them. 
The recruits are the little children crowding in. The 
quartermaster’s stores are in the mines and forests 
and fields, in the shops and factories. Every day some- 
thing must be done to push the campaign forward; 
and it must be done by plan and with an eye to some 
great destiny. 

How shall we hold such thoughts in our hearts and 
not be moved? I would not have you live even to-day 
wholly in the past, but would wish to stand with you 
in the light that streams upon us now out of that great 
day gone by. Here is the nation God has builded by 
our hands. What shall we do with it? Who stands 
ready to act again and always in the spirit of this day 
of reunion and hope and patriotic fervor? The day 
of our country’s life has but broadened into morning. 
Do not put uniforms by. Put the harness of the pres- 
ent on. Lift your eyes to the great tracts of life yet 
to be conquered in the interest of righteous peace, of 
that prosperity which lies in a people’s hearts and out- 
lasts all wars and errors of men. Come, let us be 
comrades and soldiers yet to serve our fellow men in 
quiet counsel, where the blare of trumpets is neither 
heard nor heeded and where the things are done which 
make blessed the nations of the world in peace and 
righteousness and love. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE ON MEXICAN RELATIONS 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS, AUGUST 27, 1913. FROM THE 
“CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,’ 63D CONGRESS, IST 
_ SESSION, VOL. 50, PP. 3803-3804. 


ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

It is clearly my duty to lay before you, very fully 
and without reservation, the facts concerning our pres- 
ent relations with the Republic of Mexico. The de- 
plorable posture of affairs in Mexico I need not de- 
scribe, but I deem it my duty to speak very frankly 
of what this Government has done and should seek to 
do in fulfillment of its obligation to Mexico herself, as 
a friend and neighbor, and to American citizens whose 
lives and vital interests are daily affected by the dis- 
tressing conditions which now obtain beyond our south- 
ern border. 

Those conditions touch us very nearly. Not merely 
because they lie at our very doors. ‘That, of course, 
makes us more vividly and more constantly conscious 
of them, and every instinct of neighborly interest and 
sympathy is aroused and quickened by them; but that 
is only one element in the determination of our duty. 
We are glad to call ourselves the friend of Mexico, 
and we shall, I hope, have many an occasion, in hap- 
pier times as well as in these days of trouble and con, 
fusion, to show that our friendship is genuine and dis- 
interested, capable of sacrifice and every generous 
manifestation. ‘The peace, prosperity, and contentment 
of Mexico mean more, much more, to us than merely 
an enlarged field for our commerce and enterprise. 
They mean an enlargement of the field of self-govern- 
ment and the realization of the hopes and rights of a 
nation with whose best aspirations, so long suppressed 
and disappointed, we deeply sympathize. We shall yet 
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prove to the Mexican people that we know how to serve 
them without first thinking how we shall serve ourselves. 

But we are not the only friends of Mexico. The 
whole world desires her peace and progress; and the 
whole world is interested as never before. Mexico lies 
at last where all the world looks on. Central America 
is about to be touched by the great routes of the world’s 
trade and intercourse running free from ocean to ocean 
at the Isthmus. The future has much in store for 
Mexico, as for all the States of Central America; but 
the best gifts can come to her only if she be ready and 
free to receive them and to enjoy them honorably. 
America in particular—America north and south and 
upon both continents—waits upon the development of 
Mexico; and that development can be sound and last- 
ing only if it be the product of a genuine freedom, a 
just and ordered government founded upon law. Only 
so can it be peaceful or fruitful of the benefits of peace. 
Mexico has a great and enviable future before her, if 
only she choose and attain the paths of honest constitu- 
tional government. 

The present circumstances of the Republic, I deeply 
regret to say, do not seem to promise even the founda- 
tions of such a peace. We have waited many months, 
months full of peril and anxiety, for the conditions 
there to improve, and they have not improved. They 
have grown worse, rather. The territory in some sort 
controlled by the provisional authorities at Mexico 
City has grown smaller, not larger. The prospect of 
the pacification of the country, even by arms, has seemed 
to grow more and more remote; and its pacification by 
the authorities at the capital is evidently impossible by 
any other means than force. Difficulties more and more 
entangle those who claim to constitute the legitimate 
government of the Republic. They have not made good 
their claim in fact. Their successes in the field have 
‘ proved only temporary. War and disorder, devastation 
and confusion, seem to threaten to become the settled 
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fortune of the distracted country. As friends we could 
wait no longer for a solution which every week seemed 
further away. It was our duty at least to volunteer our 
good offices—to offer to assist, if we might, in effecting 
some arrangement which would bring relief and peace 


and set up a universally acknowledged political authority 
there. 


Accordingly, I took the liberty of sending the Hon. 
John Lind, formerly governor of Minnesota, as my per- 
sonal spokesman and representative, to the City of 
Mexico, with the following instructions: 


Press very earnestly upon the attention of those who are now 
exercising authority or wielding influence in Mexico the following 
considerations and advice: 

The Government of the United States does not feel at liberty 
any longer to stand inactively by while it becomes daily more and 
more evident that no real progress is being made towards the 
establishment of a government at the City of Mexico which the 
country will obey and respect. 

The Government of the United States does not stand in the same 
case with the other great Governments of the world in respect of 
what is happening or what is likely to happen in Mexico. We 
offer our good offices, not only because of our genuine desire to 
play the part of a friend, but also because we are expected by 
the powers of the world to act as Mexico’s nearest friend. 

We wish to act in these circumstances in the spirit of the most 
earnest and disinterested friendship. It is our purpose in what- 
ever we do or propose in this perplexing and distressing situation 
not only to pay the most scrupulous regard to the sovereignty 
and independence of Mexico—that we take as a matter of course 
to which we are bound by every obligation of right and honor— 
but also to give every possible evidence that we act in the interest 
of Mexico alone, and not in the interest of any person or body 
of persons who may have personal or property claims in Mexico 
which they may feel that they have the right to press. We are 
seeking to counsel Mexico for her own good, and in the interest 
of her own peace, and not for any other purpose whatever. The 
Government of the United States would deem itself discredited if 
it had any selfish or ulterior purpose in transactions where the 
peace, happiness, and prosperity of a whole people are involved. 
It is acting as its friendship for Mexico, not as any selfish interest, 
dictates. 
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The present situation in Mexico is incompatible with the fulfill- 
ment of international obligations on the part of Mexico, with the 
civilized development of Mexico herself, and with the maintenance 
of tolerable political and economic conditions in Central America. 
It is upon no common occasion, therefore, that the United States 
offers her counsel and assistance. All America cries out for a 
settlement. 

A satisfactory settlement seems to us to be conditioned on— 

(a) An immediate cessation of fighting throughout Mexico, a 
definite armistice solemnly entered into and scrupulously observed; 

(b) Security given for an early and free election in which all 
will agree to take part; 

(c) The consent of Gen. Huerta to bind himself not to be a 
candidate for election as President of the Republic at this election; 
and 

(d) The agreement of all parties to abide by the results of the 
election and co-operate in the most loyal way in organizing and 
supporting the new administration. 

The Government of the United States will be glad to play any 
part in this settlement or in its carrying out which it can play 
honorably and consistently with international right. It pledges 
itself to recognize and in every way possible and proper to assist 
the administration chosen and set up in Mexico in the way and 
on the conditions suggested. 

Taking all the existing conditions into consideration, the Govern- 
ment of the United States can conceive of no reasons sufficient to 
justify those who are now attempting to shape the policy or exer- 
cise the authority of Mexico in declining the offices of friendship 
thus offered. Can Mexico give the civilized world a satisfactory 
reason for rejecting our good offices? If Mexico can suggest any 
better way in which to show our friendship, serve the people of 
Mexico, and meet our international obligations, we are more than 
willing to consider the suggestion. 


Mr. Lind executed his delicate and difficult mission 
with singular tact, firmness, and good judgment, and 
made clear to the authorities at the City of Mexico not 
only the purpose of his visit but also the spirit in which 
it had been undertaken. But the proposals he submit- 
ted were rejected, in a note the full text of which I take 
the liberty of laying before you. 

I am led to believe that they were rejected partly 
because the authorities at Mexico City had been grossly 
misinformed and misled upon two points. They did not 
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realize the spirit of the American people in this matter, 
their earnest friendliness and yet sober determination 
that some just solution be found for the Mexican diffi- 
culties; and they did not believe that the present ad- 
ministration spoke through Mr. Lind, for the people 
of the United States. The effect of this unfortunate 
misunderstanding on their part is to leave them singu- 
larly isolated and without friends who can effectually 
aid them. So long as the misunderstanding continues 
we can only await the time of their awakening to a 
realization of the actual facts. We can not thrust our 
good offices upon them. The situation must be given 
a little more time to work itself out in the new cir- 
cumstances; and I believe that only a little while will 
be necessary. For the circumstances are new. The re- 
jection of our friendship makes them new and will in- 
evitably bring its own alterations in the whole aspect of 
affairs. The actual situation of the authorities at 
Mexico City will presently be revealed. 

Meanwhile, what is it our duty to do? Clearly, 
everything that we do must be rooted in patience and 
done with calm and disinterested deliberation. Im- 
patience on our part would be childish, and would be 
fraught with every risk of wrong and folly. We can 
afford to exercise the self-restraint of a really great 
nation which realizes its own strength and scorns to 
misuse it. It was our duty to offer our active assistance. 
It is now our duty to show what true neutrality will 
do to enable the people of Mexico to set their affairs 
in order again and wait for a further opportunity to 
offer our friendly counsels. ‘The door is not closed 
against the resumption, either upon the initiative of 
Mexico or upon our own, of the effort to bring order 
out of the confusion by friendly co-operative action, 
should fortunate occasion offer. 

While we wait, the contest of the rival forces will un- 
doubtedly for a little while be sharper than ever, just 
because it will be plain that an end must be made of 
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the existing situation, and that very promptly; and with 
the increased activity of the contending factions will 
come, it is to be feared, increased danger to the non- 
combatants in Mexico as well as to those actually in 
the field of battle. The position of outsiders is always 
particularly trying and full of hazard where there is 
civil strife and a whole country is upset. We should 
earnestly urge all Americans to leave Mexico at once, 
and should assist them to get away in every way pos- 
sible—not because we would mean to slacken in the 
least our efforts to safeguard their lives and their in- 
terests, but because it is imperative that they should 
take no unnecessary risks when it is physically possible 
for them to leave the country. We should let every 
one who assumes to exercise authority in any part of 
Mexico know in the most unequivocal way that we shall 
vigilantly watch the fortunes of those Americans who 
can not get away, and shall hold those responsible for 
their sufferings and losses to a definite reckoning. ‘That 
can be and will be made plain beyond the possibility of 
a misunderstanding. 

For the rest, I deem it my duty to exercise the au- 
thority conferred upon me by the law of March 14, 
1912, to see to it that neither side to the struggle now 
going on in Mexico receive any assistance from this 
side the border. I shall follow the best practice of 
nations in the matter of neutrality by forbidding the 
exportation of arms or munitions of war of any kind 
from the United States to any part of the Republic of 
Mexico—a policy suggested by several interesting pre- 
cedents and certainly dictated by many manifest con- 
siderations of practical expediency. We can not in the 
circumstances be the partisans of either party to the 
contest that now distracts Mexico, or constitute our- 
selves the virtual umpire between them. 

I am happy to say that several of the great Govern- 
ments of the world have given this Government their 
generous moral support in urging upon the provisional 
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authorities at the City of Mexico the acceptance of our 
proffered good offices in the spirit in which they were 
made. We have not acted in this matter under the 
ordinary principles of international obligation. All the 
world expects us in such circumstances to act as Mexico’s 
nearest friend and intimate adviser. This is our im» 
memorial relation towards her. There is nowhere any 
serious question that we have the moral right in the case 
or that we are acting in the interest of a fair settlement 
and of good government, not for the promotion of some 
selfish interest of our own. If further motive were 
necessary than our own good will towards a sister Re- 
public and our own deep concern to see peace and order 
prevail in Central America, this consent of mankind 
to what we are attempting, this attitude of the great 
nations of the world towards what we may attempt in 
dealing with this distressed people at our doors, should 
make us feel the more solemnly bound to go to the ut- 
most length of patience and forbearance in this pain- 
ful and anxious business. The steady pressure of moral 
force will before many days break the barriers of pride 
and prejudice down, and we shall triumph as Mexico’s 
friends sooner than we could triumph as her enemies— 
and how much more handsomely, with how much higher 
and finer satisfactions of conscience and of honor! 


UPON SIGNING THE TARIFF BILL 


BRIEF ADDRESS AT WHITE HOUSE, OCTOBER 3, 1913. 
FROM APPENDIX TO THE “‘CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 
63D CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, VOLUME 51, 
PAGES 928-929. 


Bs eine thd a I feel a very peculiar pleasure in 
what I have just done by way of taking part in 
the completion of a great piece of business. . . . 

“TI have had the accomplishment of something like 
this at heart ever since I was a boy, and I know men 
standing around me who can say the same thing, who 
have been waiting to see the things done which it was 
necessary to do in order that there might be justice in 
the United States. And so it is a solemn moment that 
brings such a business to a conclusion, and I hope I will 
not be thought to be demanding too much of myself or 
of my colleagues when I say that this, great as it is, is 
the accomplishment of only half the journey. We have 
set the business of this country free from those condi- 
tions which have made monopoly not only possible, but 
in a sense easy and natural. But there is no use taking 
away the conditions of monopoly if we do not take away 
also the power to create monopoly; and that is a finan- 
cial rather than a merely circumstantial and economic 
power. The power to control and guide and direct the 
credits of the country is the power to say who shall and 
who shall not build up the industries of the country, in 
which direction they shall be built, and in which direction 
they shall not be built. We are now about to take the 
second step, which will be the final step in setting the 
business of this country free. That is what we shall do 
in the currency bill, which the House has already passed 
and which I have the utmost confidence the Senate will 
pass much sooner than some pessimistic individuals be- 
Vieveg a yee 
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THE PHILIPPINE POLICY 


MESSAGE SENT BY GOVERNOR-GENERAL HARRISON TO 
THE CITIZENS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, OCTO- 
BER 6, 1913. FROM THE NEW YORK “TIMES,” 
OCTOBER 7, 1913. 


WE regard ourselves as trustees acting not for the 
advantage of the United States but for the benefit 
of the people of the Philippine Islands. Every step we 
take will be taken with a view to the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the islands and as a preparation for that 
independence; and we hope to move toward that end as 
rapidly as the safety and the permanent interests of 
the islands will permit. After each step taken experi- 
ence will guide us to the next. 

The Administration will take one step at once. It 
will give to the native citizens of the islands a majority 
in the appointive commission and thus in the Upper as 
well as in the Lower House of the Legislature a ma- 
jority representation will be secured to them. It will 
do this in the confident hope and expectation that im- 
mediate proof will thereby be given, in the action of 
the commission under the new arrangement, of the 
political capacity of those native citizens who have al- 
ready come forward to represent and to lead their 
people in affairs. 
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BE SERVANTS OF MANKIND 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, OCTO- 
BER 25, 1913. FROM WHITE HOUSE FILES; ALSO 
THE ‘‘CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 63D CONGRESS, 
IST SESSION, VOL. 50, 5861-5862. 


ey. greeting sounds very familiar, and I am re- 
minded of an anecdote told of that good artist, 
but better wit, Oliver Herford. On one occasion, be- 
ing seated at his club at lunch, a man whose manners 
he did not very much relish came up to him and slap- 
ped him on the back and said, ‘Hello, Ollie, old boy, 
how are you?” He looked up at the man somewhat 
coldly, and said, “‘I don’t know your name and I don’t 
know your face, but your manners are very familiar.” 
The manners exemplified in that cheer are delightfully 
familiar. 

I find myself unaffectedly embarrassed to-day. I 
want to say, in sincere compliment, that I do not like to 
attempt an extemporaneous address following so finished 
an orator as the one who has just taken his seat. More- 
over, I am somewhat confused as to my identity. I 
am told by psychologists that I would not know who 
I am to-day if I did not remember who I was yester- 
day; but when I recollect that yesterday I was a college 
president, that does not assist me in establishing my 
identity to-day. On the contrary, this very presence, the 
character of this audience, this place with its academic 
memories, all combine to remind me that the greater 
part of my active life has been spent in companies like 
this, and it will be dificult for me in what follows of 
this address to keep out of the old ruts of admonition 
which I have been accustomed to follow in the role of 
college president. 

No one can stand in the presence of a gathering like 
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this, on a day suggesting the memories which this day 
suggests, without asking himself what a college is for. 
There have been times when I have suspected that cer- 
tain undergraduates did not know. I remember that 
in days of discouragement as a teacher I gratefully 
recalled the sympathy of a friend of mine in the Yale 
faculty, who said that after 20 years of teaching he 
had come to the conclusion that the human mind had 
infinite resources for resisting the introduction of knowl- 
edge. Yet I have my serious doubts as to whether the 
main object of a college is the introduction of knowl- 
edge. It may be the transmission of knowledge through 
the human system, but not much of it sticks. Its intro- 
duction is temporary; it is for the discipline of the hour. 
Most of what a man learns in college he assiduously 
forgets afterwards. Not because he purposes to for- 
get it, but because the crowding events of the days that 
follow seem somehow to eliminate it. 

What a man ought never to forget with regard to a 
college is that it is a nursery of principle and of honor. 
I can not help thinking of William Penn as a sort of 
spiritual knight who went out upon his adventures to 
carry the torch that had been put in his hands, so that 
other men might have the path illuminated for them 
which led to justice and to liberty. I can not admit 
that a man establishes his right to call himself a college 
graduate by showing me his diploma. ‘The only way he 
can prove it is by showing that his eyes are lifted to 
some horizon which other men less instructed than he 
have not been privileged to see. Unless he carries 
freight of the spirit he has not been bred where spirits 
are bred. 

This man Penn, representing the sweet enterprise of 
the quiet and powerful sect that called themselves 
Friends, proved his right to the title by being the friend 
of mankind. He crossed the ocean, not merely to es- 
tablish estates in America, but to set up a free com- 
monwealth in America and to show that he was of the 
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lineage of those who had been bred in the best tradi- 
tions of the human spirit. I would not be interested 
in celebrating the memory of William Penn if his con- 
quest had been merely a material one. Sometimes we 
have been laughed at—by foreigners in particular—for 
boasting of the size of the American Continent, the size 
of our own domain as a nation; for they have, naturally 
enough, suggested that we did not make it. But I claim 
that every race and every man is as big as the thing that 
he takes possession of, and that the size of America 
is in some sense a standard of the size and capacity of 
the American people. And yet the mere extent of the 
American conquest is not what gives America distinc- 
tion in the annals of the world, but the professed pur- 
pose of the conquest which was to see to it that every 
foot of this land should be the home of free, self-gov- 
erned people, who should have no government what- 
ever, which did not rest upon the consent of the gov- 
erned. I would like to believe that all this hemisphere 
is devoted to the same sacred purpose and that nowhere 
can any government endure which is stained by blood 
or supported by anything but the consent of the 
governed. 

The spirit of Penn will not be stayed. You can not 
set limits to such knightly adventurers. After their 
own day is gone their spirits stalk the world, carrying 
inspiration everywhere that they go and reminding men 
of the lineage, the fine lineage, of those who have sought 
justice and right. It is no small matter, therefore, for 
a college to have as its patron saint a man who went 
out upon such a conquest. What I would like to ask 
you young people to-day is: How many of you have de- 
voted yourselves to the like adventure? How many of 
you will volunteer to carry these spiritual messages of 
liberty to the world? How many of you will forego 
anything except your allegiance to that which is just and 
that which is right? We die but once, and we die with- 
out distinction if we are not willing to die the death of 
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sacrifice. Do you covet honor? You will never get 
it by serving yourself. Do you covet distinction? You 
will get it only as the servant of mankind. Do not for- 
get, then, as you walk these classic places, why you are 
here. You are not here merely to prepare to make a 
living. You are here in order to enable the world to 
live more amply, with greater vision, with a finer spirit 
of hope and achievement. You are here to enrich the 
world, and you impoverish yourself if you forget the 
errand. 

It seems to me that there is no great difference be- 
tween the ideals of the college and the ideals of the 
State. Can you not translate the one into the other? 
Men have not had to come to college, let me remind 
you, to quaff the fountains of this inspiration. You 
are merely more privileged than they. Men out of every 
walk of life, men without advantages of any kind, have 
seen the vision, and you, with it written large upon 
every page of your studies, are the more blind if you 
do not see it when it is pointed out. You could not be 
forgiven for overlooking it. They might have been. 
But they did not await instruction. They simply drew 
the breath of life into their lungs, felt the aspirations 
that must come to every human soul, looked out upon 
their brothers, and felt their pulses beat as their fellows’ 
beat, and then sought by counsel and action to move 
forward to common ends that would be crowned with 
honor and achievement. This is the only glory of 
America. Let every generation of Swarthmore men 
and women add to the strength of that lineage and the 
glory of that crown of life! 


THE DEDICATION OF CONGRESS HALL 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT PHILADELPHIA OCTOBER 26, 
1913. FROM THE “CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 63D 
CONGRESS, IST SESSION, VOL. 50, PP. 5809-5810. 


O American could stand in this place to-day and 
think of the circumstances which we are come to- 
gether to celebrate without being most profoundly 
stirred. There has come over me since I sat down here 
a sense of deep solemnity, because it has seemed to me 
that I saw ghosts crowding—a great assemblage of 
spirits no longer visible, but whose influence we still 
feel as we feel the molding power of history itself. 
The men who sat in this hall, to whom we now look 
back with a touch of deep sentiment, were men of flesh 
and blood, face to face with extremely difficult problems. 
The population of the United States then was hardly 
three times the present population of the city of Phila- 
delphia, and yet that was a Nation as this is a Nation, 
and the men who spoke for it were setting their hands 
to work which was to last, not only that their people 
might be happy, but that an example might be lifted up 
for the instruction of the rest of the world. 

I like to read the quaint old accounts such as Mr. Day 
has read to us this afternoon. Strangers came to 
America to see what the young people that had sprung 
up here were like, and they found men in counsel who 
knew how to construct governments. They found men 
deliberating here who had none of the appearance of 
novices, none of the hesitation of men who did not know 
whether the work they were doing was going to last 
or not; men who addressed themselves to a problem of 
construction as familiarly as we attempt to carry out 
the traditions of a Government established these 137 
years. 
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I feel to-day the compulsion of these men, the com- 
pulsion of examples which were set up in this place. 
And of what do their examples remind us? They re- 
mind us not merely of public service but of public serv- 
ice shot through with principle and honor. . . . 

They were not historic men. They did not say: 

Look upon us as those who shall hereafter be illus- 
trious. 

They said: 

Look upon us who are doing the first free work of 
constitutional liberty in the world, and who must do 
it in soberness and truth, or it will not last. 

Politics, ladies and gentlemen, is made up in just 
about equal parts of comprehension and sympathy. No 
man ought to go into politics who does not comprehend 
the task that he is going to attack. He may compre- 
hend it so completely that it daunts him, that he doubts 
whether his own spirit is stout enough and his own 
mind able enough to attempt its great undertakings, 
but unless he comprehend it he ought not to enter it. 
After he has comprehended it, there should come into 
his mind those profound impulses of sympathy which 
connect him with the rest of mankind, for politics is a 
business of interpretation, and no men are fit for it who 
do not see and seek more than their own advantage 
and interest. 

We have stumbled upon many unhappy circumstances 
in the hundred years that have gone by since the event 
that we are celebrating. Almost all of them have come 
from self-centered men, men who saw in their own in- 
terest the interest of the country, and who did not have 
vision enough to read it in wider terms, in the universal 
terms of equity and justice and the rights of mankind. 
I hear a great many people at Fourth of July celebra- 
tions laud the Declaration of Independence who in be- 
tween Julys shiver at the plain language of our bills 
of rights. The Declaration of Independence was, in- 
deed, the first audible breath of liberty, but the sub- 
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stance of liberty is written in such documents as the 
declaration of rights attached, for example, to the first 
constitution of Virginia which was a model for the 
similar documents read elsewhere into our great funda- 
mental charters. That document speaks in very plain 
terms. The men of that generation did not hesitate to 
say that every people has a right to choose its own 
forms of government—not once, but as often as it 
pleases—and to accommodate those forms of govern- 
ment to its existing interests and circumstances. Not 
only to establish but to alter is the fundamental princi- 
ple of self-government. 

We are just as much under compulsion to study the 
particular circumstances of our own day as the gentle- 
men were who sat in this hall and set us precedents, 
not of what to do but how to do it. Liberty inheres 
in the circumstances of the day. Human happiness con- 
sists in the life which human beings are leading at the 
time that they live. I can feed my memory as happily 
upon the circumstances of the revolutionary and consti- 
tutional period as you can, but I can not feed all my pur- 
poses with them in Washington now. Every day prob- 
lems arise which wear some new phase and aspect, and 
I must fall back, if I would serve my conscience, upon 
those things which are fundamental rather than upon 
those things which are superficial, and ask myself this 
question, How are you going to assist in some small 
part to give the American people and, by example, the 
peoples of the world more liberty, more happiness, 
more substantial prosperity; and how are you going to 
make that prosperity a common heritage instead of a 
selfish possession? .. . 

I come here to-day partly in order to feed my own 
spirit. I did not come in compliment. When I was 
asked to come, I knew immediately upon the utterance 
of the invitation that I had to come, that to be ab- 
sent would be as if I refused to drink once more at 
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the original fountains of inspiration for our own 
government. 

The men of the day which we now celebrate had a 
very great advantage over us, ladies and gentlemen, 
in this one particular: Life was simple in America then. 
All men shared the same circumstances in almost equal 
degree. We think of Washington, for example, as an 
aristocrat, as a man separated by training, separated 
by family and neighborhood tradition, from the ordi- 
nary people of the rank and file of the country. Have 
you forgotten the personal history of George Washing- 
ton? Do you not know that he struggled as poor boys 
now struggle for a meager and imperfect education; 
that he worked at his surveyor’s tasks in the lonely 
forests; that he knew all the roughness, all the hard- 
ships, all the adventure, all the variety of the common 
life of that day; and that if he stood a little stiffly in 
this place, if he looked a little aloof, it was because 
life had dealt hardly with him? All his sinews had 
been stiffened by the rough work of making America. 
He was a man of the people, whose touch had been 
with them since the day he saw the light first in the old 
Dominion of Virginia. And the men who came after 
him, men, some of whom had drunk deep at the sources 
of philosophy and of study, were, nevertheless, also 
men who on this side of the water knew no complicated 
life but the simple life of primitive neighborhoods. 
Our task is very much more difficult. That sympathy 
which alone interprets public duty is more difficult for 
a public man to acquire now than it was then, because 
we live in the midst of circumstances and conditions in- 
finitely complex. 

No man can boast that he understands America. No 
man can boast that he has lived the life of America, as 
almost every man who sat in this hall in those days 
could boast. No man can pretend that except by com- 
mon counsel he can gather into his consciousness what 
the varied life of this people is. The duty that we have 
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to keep open eyes and open hearts and accessible under- 
standings is a very much more difficult duty to perform 
than it was in their day. Yet how much more important 
that it should be performed, for fear we make infinite 
and irreparable blunders. The city of Washington is 
in some respects self-contained, and it is easy there to 
forget what the rest of the United States is thinking 
about. I count it a fortunate circumstance that almost 
all the windows of the White House and its offices 
open upon unoccupied spaces that stretch to the banks 
of the Potomac and then out into Virginia and on to 
the heavens themselves, and that as I sit there I can 
constantly forget Washington and remember the United 
States. Not that I would intimate that all of the 
United States lies south of Washington, but there is a 
serious thing back of my thought. If you think too 
much about being re-elected, it is very difficult to be 
worth re-electing. You are so apt to forget that the 
comparatively small number of persons, numerous as 
they seem to be when they swarm, who come to Wash- 
ington to ask for things, do not constitute an important 
proportion of the population of the country, that it is 
constantly necessary to come away from Washington 
and renew one’s contact with the people who do not 
swarm there, who do not ask for anything, but who do 
trust you without their personal counsel to do your duty. 
Unless a man gets these contacts he grows weaker and 
weaker. He needs them as Hercules needed the touch 
of mother earth. If you lift him up too high or he 
lifts himself too high, he loses the contact and therefore 
loses the inspiration. 

I love to think of those plain men, however far from 
plain their dress sometimes was, who assembled in this 
hall. One is startled to think of the variety of costume 
and color which would now occur if we were let loose 
upon the fashions of that age. Men’s lack of taste is 
largely concealed now by the limitations of fashion. 
Yet these men, who sometimes dressed like the peacock, 
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were, nevertheless, of the ordinary flight of their time. 
They were birds of a feather; they were birds come 
from a very simple breeding; they were much in the 
open heaven. They were beginning, when there was so 
little to distract their attention, to show that they 
could live upon fundamental principles of government. 
We talk those principles, but we have not time to ab- 
sorb them. We have not time to let them into our 
blood, and thence have them translated into the plain 
mandates of action. 

The very smallness of this room, the very simplicity 
of it all, all the suggestions which come from its res- 
toration, are reassuring things—things which it be- 
comes a man to realize. Therefore my theme here to- 
day, my only thought, is a very simple one. Do not 
let us go back to the annals of those sessions of Con- 
gress to find out what to do, because we live in another 
age and the circumstances are absolutely different; but 
let us be men of that kind; let us feel at every turn the 
compulsions of principle and of honor which they left; 
let us free our vision from temporary circumstances 
and look abroad at the horizon and take into our lungs 
the great air of freedom which has blown through this 
country and stolen across the seas and blessed people 
everywhere; and, looking east and west and north and 
south, let us remind ourselves that we are the custodians, 
in some degree, of the principles which have made men 
free and governments just. 


A NEW LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOUTHERN COM- 
MERCIAL CONGRESS AT MOBILE, ALA., OCTOBER 27, 
1913. FROM OFFICIAL PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


if is with unaffected pleasure that I find myself here 
to-day. I once before had the pleasure, in another 
southern city, of addressing the Southern Commercial 
Congress. I then spoke of what the future seemed to 
hold in store for this region, which so many of us love 
and toward the future of which we all look forward 
with so much confidence and hope. But another theme 
directed me here this time. I do not need to speak of 
the South. She has, perhaps, acquired the gift of speak- 
ing for herself. I come because I want to speak of 
our present and prospective relations with our neighbors 
to the south. I deemed it a public duty, as well as a 
personal pleasure, to be here to express for myself and 
for the Government I represent the welcome we all feel 
to those who represent the Latin American States. 

The future, ladies and gentlemen, is going to be very 
different for this hemisphere from the past. These 
States lying to the south of us, which have always been 
our neighbors, will now be drawn closer to us by innum- 
erable ties, and, I hope, chief of all, by the tie of a 
common understanding of each other. Interest does 
not tie nations together; it sometimes separates them. 
But sympathy and understanding does unite them, and 
I believe that by the new route that is just about to 
be opened, while we physically cut two continents 
asunder, we spiritually unite them. It is a spiritual 
union which we seek. 

I wonder if you realize, I wonder if your imagina- 
tions have been filled with the significance of the tides 
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of commerce. Your governor alluded in very fit and 
striking terms to the voyage of Columbus, but Colum- 
bus took his voyage under compulsion of circumstances. 
Constantinople had been captured by the Turks and 
all the routes of trade with the East had been suddenly 
closed. If there was not a way across the Atlantic to 
open those routes again, they were closed forever, and 
Columbus set out not to discover America, for he did 
not know that it existed, but to discover the eastern 
shores of Asia. He set sail for Cathay and stumbled 
upon America. With that change in the outlook of the 
world, what happened? England, that had been at the 
back of Europe with an unknown sea behind her, found 
that all things had turned as if upon a pivot and she 
was at the front of Europe; and since then all the tides 
of energy and enterprise that have issued out of Europe 
have seemed to be turned westward across the Atlantic. 
But you will notice that they have turned westward 
chiefly north of the Equator and that it is the northern 
half of the globe that has seemed to be filled with the 
media of intercourse and of sympathy and of common 
understanding. 

Do you not see now what is about to happen? These 
great tides which have been running along parallels of 
latitude will now swing southward athwart parallels of 
latitude, and that opening gate at the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama will open the world to a commerce that she has not 
known before, a commerce of intelligence, of thought 
and sympathy between North and South. The Latin 
American States, which, to their disadvantage, have been 
off the main lines, will now be on the main lines. I feel 
that these gentlemen honoring us with their presence 
to-day will presently find that some part, at any rate, 
of the center of gravity of the world has shifted. Do 
you realize that New York, for example, will be nearer 
the western coast of South America than she is now to 
the eastern coast of South America? Do you realize 
that a line drawn northward parallel with the greater 
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part of the western coast of South America will run 
only about 150 miles west of New York? The great 
bulk of South America, if you will look at your globes 
(not at your Mercator’s projection), lies eastward of 
the continent of North America. You will realize that 
when you realize that the canal will run southeast, not 
southwest, and that when you get into the Pacific you 
will be farther east than you were when you left the 
Gulf of Mexico. These things are significant, there- 
fore, of this, that we are closing one chapter in the his- 
tory of the world and are opening another, of great, 
unimaginable significance. 

There is one peculiarity about the history of the Latin 
American States which I am sure they are keenly aware 
of. You hear of “concessions” to foreign capitalists 
in Latin America. You do not hear of concessions to 
foreign capitalists in the United States. They are not 
granted concessions. They are invited to make invest- 
ments. The work is ours, though they are welcome to 
invest in it. We do not ask them to supply the capital 
and do the work. It is an invitation, not a privilege; 
and States that are obliged, because their territory 
does not lie within the main field of modern enterprise 
and action, to grant concessions are in this condition, 
that foreign interests are apt to dominate their domes- 
tic affairs, a condition of affairs always dangerous and 
apt to become intolerable. What these States are going 
to see, therefore, is an emancipation from the subordina- 
tion, which has been inevitable, to foreign enterprise 
and an assertion of the splendid character which, in 
spite of these difficulties, they have again and again 
been able to demonstrate. The dignity, the courage, 
the self-possession, the self-respect of the Latin Ameri- 
can States, their achievements in the face of all these 
adverse circumstances, deserve nothing but the admir- 
ation and applause of the world. They have had harder 
bargains driven with them in the matter of loans than 
any other peoples in the world. Interest has been ex- 
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acted of them that was not exacted of anybody else, 
because the risk was said to be greater; and then se- 
curities were taken that destroyed the risk—an ad- 
mirable arrangement for those who were forcing the 
terms! I rejoice in nothing so much as in the prospect 
that they will now be emancipated from these conditions, 
and we ought to be the first to take part in assisting in 
that emancipation. I think some of these gentlemen 
have already had occasion to bear witness that the De- 
partment of State in recent months has tried to serve 
them in that wise. In the future they will draw closer 
and closer to us because of circumstances of which I 
wish to speak with moderation and, I hope, without 
indiscretion. 

We must prove ourselves their friends, and champions 
upon terms of equality and honor. You cannot be 
friends upon any other terms than upon the terms of 
equality. You cannot be friends at all except upon 
the terms of honor. We must show ourselves friends 
by comprehending their interest whether it squares with 
our own interest or not. It is a very perilous thing to 
determine the foreign policy of a nation in the terms 
of material interest. It not only is unfair to those with 
whom you are dealing, but it is degrading as regards 
your own actions. 

Comprehension must be the soil in which shall grow 
all the fruits of friendship, and there is a reason and 
a compulsion lying behind all this which is dearer than 
anything else to the thoughtful men of America. I 
mean the development of constitutional liberty in the 
world. Human rights, national integrity, and oppor- 
tunity as against material interests—that, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the issue which we now have to face. I 
want to take this occasion to say that the United States 
will never again seek one additional foot of territory 
by conquest. She will devote herself to showing that 
she knows how to make honorable and fruitful use of 
the territory she has, and she must regard it as one 
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of the duties of friendship to see that from no quarter 
are material interests made superior to human liberty 
and national opportunity. if say this, not with a single 
thought that anyone will gainsay it, but merely to fix 
in our consciousness what our real relationship with 
the rest of America is. It is the relationship of a family 
of mankind devoted to the development of true consti- 
tutional liberty. We know that that is the soil out of 
which the best enterprise springs. We know that this 
is a cause which we are making in common with our 
neighbors, because we have had to make it for our- 
selves. 

Reference has been made here to-day to some of the 
national problems which confront us as a Nation. What 
is at the heart of all our national problems? It is that 
we have seen the hand of material interest sometimes 
about to close upon our dearest rights and possessions. 
We have seen material interests threaten constitutional 
freedom in the United States. Therefore we will now 
know how to sympathize with those in the rest of 
America who have to contend with such powers, not 
only within their borders but from outside their borders 
also. 

I know what the response of the thought and heart 
of America will be to the program I have outlined, be- 
cause America was created to realize a program like 
that. This is not America because it is rich. This is 
not America because it has set up for a great popu- 
lation great opportunities of material prosperity. 
America is a name which sounds in the ears of men 
everywhere as’ a synonym with individual opportunity 
because a synonym of individual liberty. I would rather 
belong to a poor nation that was free than to a rich 
nation that had ceased to be in love with liberty. But 
we shall not be poor if we love liberty, because the 
nation that loves liberty truly sets every man free to 
do his best and be his best, and that means the release 
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of ali the splendid energies of a great people who think 
for themselves. A nation of employees cannot be free 
any more than a nation of employers can be. 

In emphasizing the points which must unite us in 
sympathy and in spiritual interest with the Latin Amer- 
ican peoples we are only emphasizing the points of our 
own life, and we should prove ourselves untrue to our 
own traditions if we proved ourselves untrue friends 
to them. 

Do not think, therefore, gentlemen, that the ques- 
tions of the day are mere questions of policy and diplo- 
macy. They are shot through with the principles of 
life. We dare not turn from the principle that morality 
and not expediency is the thing that must guide us and 
that we will never condone iniquity because it is most 
convenient to do so. It seems to me that this is a day 
of infinite hope, of confidence in a future greater than 
the past has been, for I am fain to believe that in spite 
of all the things that we wish to correct the nineteenth 
century that now lies behind us has brought us a long 
stage toward the time when, slowly ascending the tedious 
climb that leads to the final uplands, we shall get our 
ultimate view of the duties of mankind. We have 
breasted a considerable part of that climb and shall 
presently—it may be in a generation or two—come out 
upon those great heights where there shines unobstructed 
the light of the justice of God. 


FIRST ANNUAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


DELIVERED DECEMBER 2, 1913. FROM THE ‘“‘CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD,” 63D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, VOL. 


51, PP. 43-45. 
ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 


In pursuance of my constitutional duty to “give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Union,” I 
take the liberty of addressing you on several matters 
which ought, as it seems to me, particularly to engage 
the attention of your honorable bodies, as of all who 
study the welfare and progress of the Nation. 

I shall ask your indulgence if I venture to depart in 
some degree from the usual custom of setting before 
you in formal review the many matters which have en- 
gaged the attention and called for the action of the 
several departments of the Government or which look 
to them for early treatment in the future, because the 
list is long, very long, and would suffer in the abbrevi- 
ation to which I should have to subject it. I shall sub- 
mit to you the reports of the heads of the several 
departments, in which these subjects are set forth in care- 
ful detail, and beg that they may receive the thought- 
ful attention of your committees and of all Members 
of the Congress who may have the leisure to study 
them. ‘Their obvious importance, as constituting the 
very substance of the business of the Government, 
makes comment and emphasis on my part unnecessary. 

The country, I am thankful to say, is at peace with all 
the world, and many happy manifestations multiply 
about us of a growing cordiality and sense of com- 
munity of interest among the nations, foreshadowing 
an age of settled peace and good will. More and more 
readily each decade do the nations manifest their will- 
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ingness to bind themselves by solemn treaty to the proc- 
esses of peace, the processes of frankness and fair con- 
cession. So far the United States has stood at the front 
of such negotiations. She will, I earnestly hope and 
confidently believe, give fresh proof of her sincere ad- 
herence to the cause of international friendship by rati- 
fying the several treaties of arbitration awaiting re- 
newal by the Senate. In addition to these, it has been 
the privilege of the Department of State to gain the 
assent, in principle, of no less than 31 nations, repre- 
senting four-fifths of the population of the world, to the 
negotiation of treaties by which it shall be agreed that 
whenever differences of interest or of policy arise which 
can not be resolved by the ordinary processes of diplo- 
macy they shall be publicly analyzed, discussed, and re- 
ported upon by a tribunal chosen by the parties before 
either nation determines its course of action. 

There is only one possible standard by which to de- 
termine controversies between the United States and 
other nations, and that is compounded of these two ele- 
ments: Our own honor and our obligations to the peace 
of the world. <A test so compounded ought easily to 
be made to govern both the establishment of new treaty 
obligations and the interpretation of those already 
assumed. 

There is but one cloud upon our horizon. That has 
shown itself to the south of us, and hangs over Mexico. 
There can be no certain prospect of peace in America 
until General Huerta has surrendered his usurped au- 
thority in Mexico; until it is understood on all hands, 
indeed, that such pretended governments will not be 
countenanced or dealt with by the Government of the 
United States. We are the friends of constitutional 
government in America; we are more than its friends, 
we are its champions; because in no other way can our 
neighbors, to whom we would wish in every way to 
make proof of our friendship, work out their own 
development in peace and liberty. Mexico has no Goy- 
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ernment. The attempt to maintain one at the City of 
Mexico has broken down, and a mere military des- 
potism has been set up which has hardly more than the 
semblance of national authority. It originated in the 
usurpation of Victoriano Huerta, who, after a brief 
attempt to play the part of constitutional President, 
has at last cast aside even the pretense of legal right 
and declared himself dictator. As a consequence, a 
condition of affairs now exists in Mexico which has 
made it doubtful whether even the most elementary 
and fundamental rights either of her own people or of 
the citizens of other countries resident within her terri- 
tory can long be successfully safeguarded, and which 
threatens, if long continued, to imperil the interests of 
peace, order, and tolerable life in the lands immedi- 
ately to the south of us. Even if the usurper had suc- 
ceeded in his purposes, in despite of the constitution 
of the Republic and the rights of its people, he would 
have set up nothing but a precarious and hateful power, 
which could have lasted but a little while, and whose 
eventual downfall would have left the country in a more 
deplorable condition than ever. But he has not suc- 
ceeded. He has forfeited the respect and the moral 
support even of those who were at one time willing to 
see him succeed. Little by little he has been completely 
isolated. By a little every day his power and prestige 
are crumbling and the collapse is not far away. We 
shall not, I believe, be obliged to alter our policy of 
watchful waiting. And then, when the end comes, we 
shall hope to see constitutional order restored in dis- 
tressed Mexico by the concert and energy of such of 
her leaders as prefer the liberty of their people to their 
own ambitions. 

I turn to matters of domestic concern. You already 
have under consideration a bill for the reform of our 
system of banking and currency, for which the country 
waits with impatience, as for something fundamental 
to its whole business life and necessary to set credit 
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free from arbitrary and artificial restraints. I need not 
say how earnestly I hope for its early enactment into 
law. I take leave to beg that the whole energy and 
attention of the Senate be concentrated upon it till the 
matter is successfully disposed of. And yet I feel that 
the request is not needed—that the Members of that 
great House need no urging in this service to the 
country. 

I present to you, in addition, the urgent necessity 
that special provision be made also for facilitating the 
credits needed by the farmers of the country. The 
pending currency bill does the farmers a great service. 
It puts them upon an equal footing with other business 
men and masters of enterprise, as it should; and upon 
its passage they will find themselves quit of many of 
the difficulties which now hamper them in the field of 
credit. [he farmers, of course, ask and should be 
given no special privilege, such as extending to them 
the credit of the Government itself. What they need 
and should obtain is legislation which will make their 
own abundant and substantial credit resources available 
as a foundation for joint, concerted local action in their 
own behalf in getting the capital they must use. It is 
to this we should now address ourselves. 

It has, singularly enough, come to pass that we have 
allowed the industry of our farms to lag behind the 
other activities of the country in its development. I 
need not stop to tell you how fundamental to the life 
of the Nation is the production of its food. Our 
thoughts may ordinarily be concentrated upon the cities 
and the hives of industry, upon the cries of the crowded 
market place and the clangor of the factory, but it is 
from the quiet interspaces of the open valleys and the 
free hillsides that we draw the sources of life and of 
prosperity, from the farm and the ranch, from the 
forest and the mine. Without these every street would 
be silent, every office deserted, every factory fallen into 
disrepair. And yet the farmer does not stand upon the 
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same footing with the forester and the miner in the 
market of credit. He is the servant of the seasons. 
Nature determines how long he must wait for his crops, 
and will not be hurried in her processes. He may give 
his note, but the season of its maturity depends upon 
the season when his crop matures, lies at the gates of 
the market where his products are sold. And the se- 
curity he gives is of a character not known in the 
broker’s office or as familiarly as it might be on the 
counter of the banker. 

The Agricultural Department of the Government is 
seeking to assist as never before to make farming an 
efficient business of wide co-operative effort, in quick 
touch with the markets for foodstuffs. The farmers 
and the Government will henceforth work together as 
real partners in this field, where we now begin to see 
our way very clearly and where many intelligent plans 
are already being put into execution. The Treasury 
of the United States has, by a timely and well-consid- 
ered distribution of its deposits, facilitated the moving 
of the crops in the present season and prevented the 
scarcity of available funds too often experienced at such 
times. But we must not allow ourselves to depend 
upon extraordinary expedients. We must add the means 
by which the farmer may make his credit constantly 
and easily available and command when he will the 
capital by which to support and expand his business. 
We lag behind many other great countries of the 
modern world in attempting to do this. Systems of 
rural credit have been studied and developed on the 
other side of the water while we left our farmers to 
shift for themselves in the ordinary money market. 
You have but to look about you in any rural district to 
see the result, the handicap and embarrassment which 
have been put upon those who produce our food. 


Conscious of this backwardness and neglect on our 
part, the Congress recently authorized the creation of 
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a special commission to study the various systems of 
rural credit which have been put into operation in 
Europe, and this commission is already prepared to 
report. Its report ought to make it easier for us to 
determine what methods will be best suited to our own 
farmers. I hope and believe that the committees of the 
Senate and House will address themselves to this mat- 
ter with the most fruitful results, and I believe that 
the studies and recently formed plans of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be made to serve them very 
greatly in their work of framing appropriate and 
adequate legislation. It would be indiscreet and pre- 
sumptuous in anyone to dogmatize upon so great and 
many-sided a question, but I feel confident that common 
counsel will produce the results we must all desire. 
Turn from the farm to the world of business which 
centers in the city and in the factory, and I think that all 
thoughtful observers will agree that the immediate 
service we owe the business communities of the country 
is to prevent private monopoly more effectually than 
it has yet been prevented. I think it will be easily 
agreed that we should let the Sherman antitrust law 
stand, unaltered, as it is, with its debatable ground 
about it, but that we should as much as possible reduce 
the area of that debatable ground by further and more 
explicit legislation; and should also supplement that 
great act by legislation which will not only clarify it 
but also facilitate its administration and make it fairer 
to all concerned. No doubt we shall all wish, and the 
country will expect, this to be the central subject of our 
deliberations during the present session; but it is a sub- 
ject so many-sided and so deserving of careful and 
discriminating discussion that I shall take the liberty 
of addressing you upon it in a special message at a 
later date than this. It is of capital importance that 
the business men of this country should be relieved of 
all uncertainties of law with regard to their enterprises 
and investments and a clear path indicated which they 
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can travel without anxiety. It is as important that they 
should be relieved of embarrassment and set free to 
prosper as that private monopoly should be destroyed. 
The ways of action should be thrown wide open. 

I turn to a subject which I hope can be handled 
promptly and without serious controversy of any kind. 
I mean the method of selecting nominees for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. I feel confident that I do 
not misinterpret the wishes or the expectations of 
the country when I urge the prompt enactment of 
legislation which will provide for primary elections 
throughout the country at which the voters of the 
several parties may choose their nominees for the 
Presidency without the intervention of nominating con- 
ventions. I venture the suggestion that this legislation 
should provide for the retention of party conventions, 
but only for the purpose of declaring and accepting the 
verdict of the primaries and formulating the platforms 
of the parties; and I suggest that these conventions 
should consist not of delegates chosen for this single 
purpose, but of the nominees for Congress, the nomi- 
nees for vacant seats in the Senate of the United States, 
the Senators whose terms have not yet closed, the 
national committees, and the candidates for the Presi- 
dency themselves, in order that platforms may be 
framed by those responsible to the people for carrying 
them into effect. 

These are all matters of vital domestic concern, and 
besides them, outside the charmed circle of our own 
national life in which our affections command us, as 
well as our consciences, there stand out our obligations 
toward our territories oversea. Here we are trustees. 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, are ours, indeed, 
but not ours to do what we please with. Such territor- 
ies, once regarded as mere possessions, are no longer 
to be selfishly exploited; they are part of the domain 
of public conscience and of serviceable and enlightened 
statesmanship. We must administer them for the 
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people who live in them and with the same sense of 
responsibility to them as toward our own people in 
our domestic affairs. No doubt we shall successfully 
enough bind Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands to 
ourselves by ties of justice and interest and affection, 
but the performance of our duty toward the Philippines 
is a more difficult and debatable matter. We can satisfy 
the obligations of generous justice toward the people 
of Porto Rico by giving them the ample and familiar 
rights and privileges accorded our own citizens in our 
own territories and our obligations toward the people 
of Hawaii by perfecting the provisions for self-govern- 
ment already granted them, but in the Philippines we 
must go further. We must hold steadily in view their 
ultimate independence, and we must move toward the 
time of that independence as steadily as the way can be 
cleared and the foundations thoughtfully and perma- 
nently laid. 

Acting under the authority conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by Congress, I have already accorded the people 
of the islands a majority in both houses of their legis- 
lative body by appointing five instead of four native 
citizens to the membership of the commission. I believe 
that in this way we shall make proof of their capacity 
in counsel and their sense of responsibility in the exer- 
cise of political power, and that the success of this step 
will be sure to clear our view for the steps which are 
to follow. Step by step we should extend and perfect 
the system of self-government in the islands, making 
test of them and modifying them as experience discloses 
their successes and their failures; that we should more 
and more put under the control of the native citizens 
of the archipelago the essential instruments of their 
life, their local instrumentalities of government, their 
schools, all the common interest of their communities, 
and so by counsel and éxperience set up a government 
which all the world will see to be suitable to a people 
whose affairs are under their own control. At last, I 
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hope and believe, we are beginning to gain the confi- 
dence of the Filipino peoples. By their counsel and 
experience, rather than by our own, we shall learn how 
best to serve them and how soon it will be possible and 
wise to withdraw our supervision. Let us once find the 
path and set out with firm and confident tread upon it 
and we shall not wander from it or linger upon it. 

A duty faces us with regard to Alaska which seems 
to me very pressing and very imperative; perhaps I 
should say a double duty, for it concerns both the 
political and the material development of the Territory. 
The people of Alaska should be given the full Terri- 
torial form of government, and Alaska, as a storehouse, 
should be unlocked. One key to it is a system of rail- 
ways. These the Government should itself build and 
administer, and the ports and terminals it should con- 
trol in the interest of all who wish to use them for the 
service and development of the country and its people. 

But the construction of railways is only the first step; 
is only thrusting in the key to the storehouse and throw- 
ing back the lock and opening the door. How the 
tempting resources of the country are to be exploited 
is another matter, to which I shall take the liberty of 
from time to time calling your attention, for it is a 
policy which must be worked out by well-considered 
stages, not upon theory, but upon lines of practical 
expediency. It is part of our general problem of con- 
servation. We have a freer hand in working out the 
problem in Alaska than in the States of the Union; 
and yet the principle and object are the same, wherever 
we touch it. We must use the resources of the country, 
not lock them up. There need be no conflict or jealousy 
as between State and Federal authorities, for there 
can be no essential difference of purpose between 
them. The resources in question must be used, but not 
destroyed or wasted; used, but not monopolized upon 
any narrow idea of individual rights as against the 
abiding interests of communities. That a policy can 
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be worked out by conference and concession which will 
release these resources and yet not jeopard or dissipate 
them, I for one have no doubt; and it can be done on 
lines of regulation which need be no less acceptable 
to the people and governments of the States concerned 
than to the people and Government of the Nation at 
large, whose heritage these resources are. We must 
bend our counsels to this end. A common purpose 
ought to make agreement easy. 

Three or four matters of special importance and sig- 
nificance I beg that you will permit me to mention in 
closing. 

Our Bureau of Mines ought to be equipped and 
empowered to render even more effectual service than 
it renders now in improving the conditions of mine 
labor and making the mines more economically pro- 
ductive as well as more safe. ‘This is an all-important 
part of the work of conservation; and the conservation 
of human life and energy lies even nearer to our inter- 
est than the preservation from waste of our material 
resources. 

We owe it, in mere justice to the railway ernployees 
of the country, to provide for them a fair and effective 
employers’ liability act; and a law that we can stand 
by in this matter will be no less to the advantage of 
those who administer the railroads of the country than 
to the advantage of those whom they employ. The 
experience of a large number of the States abundantly 
proves that. 

We ought to devote ourselves to meeting pressing 
demands of plain justice like this as earnestly as to 
the accomplishment of political and economic reforms. 
Social justice comes first. Law is the machinery for 
its realization and is vital only as it expresses and 
embodies it. 

An international congress for the discussion of all 
questions that affect safety at sea is now sitting in Lon- 
don at the suggestion of our own Government. So 
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soon as the conclusions of that congress can be learned 
and considered we ought to address ourselves, among 
other things, to the prompt alleviation of the very 
unsafe, unjust, and burdensome conditions which now 
surround the employment of sailors and render it 
extremely difficult to obtain the services of spirited and 
competent men such as every ship needs if it is to be 
safely handled and brought to port. 

May I not express the very real pleasure I have 
experienced in co-operating with this Congress and shar- 
ing with it the labors of common service to which it 
has devoted itself so unreservedly during the past seven 
months of uncomplaining concentration upon the busi- 
ness of legislation? Surely it is a proper and pertinent 
part of my report on ‘“‘the state of the Union” to 
express my admiration for the diligence, the good tem- 
per, and the full comprehension of public duty which 
has already been manifested by both the Houses; and 
I hope that it may not be deemed an impertinent intru- 
sion of myself into the picture if I say with how much 
and how constant satisfaction I have availed myself of 
the privilege of putting my time and energy at their 
disposal alike in. counsel and in action. 


TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES 


SPECIAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS, JANUARY 20, I914. 
FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES, COR- 
RECTED IN HIS OWN HAND. 


ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

In my report “‘on the state of the Union,” which 
I had the privilege of reading to you on the 2d of 
December last, I ventured to reserve for discussion at 
a later date the subject of additional legislation regard- 
ing the very difficult and intricate matter of trusts and 
monopolies. The time now seems opportune to turn to 
that great question, not only because the currency legis- 
lation, which absorbed your attention and the attention 
of the country in December, is now disposed of, but 
also because opinion seems to be clearing about us with 
singular rapidity in this other great field of action. In 
the matter of the currency it cleared suddenly and very 
happily after the much-debated act was passed; in 
respect of the monopolies which have multiplied about 
us and in regard to the various means by which they 
have been organized and maintained, it seems to be 
coming to a clear and all but universal agreement in 
anticipation of our action, as if by way of preparation, 
making the way easier to see and easier to set out upon 

with confidence and without confusion of counsel. 
Legislation has its atmosphere like everything else, 
and the atmosphere of accommodation and mutual 
understanding which we now breathe with so much 
refreshment is matter of sincere congratulation. It 
ought to make our task very much less difficult and 
embarrassing than it would have been had we been 
obliged to continue to act amidst the atmosphere of 
suspicion and antagonism which has so long made it 
impossible to approach such questions with dispassion- 
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ate fairness. Constructive legislation, when successful, 
is always the embodiment of convincing experience and 
of the mature public opinion which finally springs out 
of that experience. Legislation is a business of inter- 
pretation, not of origination; and it is now plain what 
the opinion is to which we must give effect in this 
matter. It is not recent or hasty opinion. It springs 
out of the experience of a whole generation. It has 
clarified itself by long contest, and those who for a 
long time battled with it and sought to change it are 
now frankly and honorably yielding to it and seeking to 
conform their actions to it. The great business men 
who organized and financed monopoly and those who ad- 
ministered it in actual everyday transactions have, year 
after year until now, either denied its existence or justi- 
fied it as necessary for the effective maintenance and 
development of the vast business processes of the country 
in the modern circumstances of trade and manufacture 
and finance; but all the while opinion has made head 
against them. The average business man is convinced 
that the ways of liberty are also the ways of peace and 
the ways of success as well; and at last the masters of 
business on the great scale have begun to yield their 
preference and purpose, perhaps their judgment also, 
in honorable surrender. 

What we are purposing to do, therefore, is, happily, 
not to hamper or interfere with business as enlightened 
business men prefer to do it, or in any sense to put it 
under the ban. The antagonism between business and 
Government is over. We are now about to give expres- 
sion to the best business judgment of America, to what 
we know to be the business conscience and honor of the 
land. The Government and business men are ready to 
meet each other halfway in a common effort to square 
business methods with both public opinion and the law. 
The best-informed men of the business world condemn 
the methods and processes and consequences of monop- 
oly as we condemn them, and the instinctive judgment 
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of the vast majority of business men everywhere goes 
with them. We shall now be their spokesmen. That 
is the strength of our position and the sure prophecy 
of what will ensue when our reasonable work is done. 

When serious contest ends, when men unite in opinion 
and purpose, those who are to change their ways of 
business joining with those who ask for the change, 
it is possible to effect it in the way in which prudent 
and thoughtful and patriotic men would most wish to see 
it brought about, with as few, as slight, as easy and 
simple business readjustments as possible in the circum- 
stances, nothing essential disturbed, nothing torn up by 
the roots, no parts rent asunder which can be left in 
wholesome combination. Fortunately, no measures of 
sweeping or novel change are necessary. It will be 
understood that our object is not to unsettle business 
or anywhere seriously to break its established courses 
athwart. On the contrary, we desire the laws we are 
now about to pass to be the bulwarks and safeguards 
of industry against the forces that now disturb them. 
What we have to do can be done in a new spirit, 
in quiet moderation, without revolution of any un- 
toward kind. 

We are all agreed that “private monopoly is inde- 
fensible and intolerable,” and our program is founded 
upon that conviction. It will be a comprehensive but 
not a radical or unacceptable program and these are its 
items, the changes which opinion deliberately sanctions 
and for which business waits: 

It waits with acquiescence, in the first place, for laws 
which will effectually prohibit and prevent such inter- 
lockings of the personnel of the directorates of great 
corporations—banks and railroads, industrial, com- 
mercial, and public service bodies—as in effect result 
in making those who borrow and those who lend prac- 
tically one and the same, those who sell and those who 
buy but the same persons trading with one another 
under different names and in different combinations, and 
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those who affect to compete in fact partners and masters 
of the whole field of particular kinds of business. Suf- 
ficient time should be allowed, of course, in which to 
effect these changes of organization without inconven- 
ience or confusion. 

Such a prohibition will work much more than a mere 
negative good by correcting the serious evils which have 
arisen because, for example, the men who have been 
the directing spirits of the great investment banks have 
usurped the place which belongs to independent indus- 
trial management working in its own behoof. It will 
bring new men, new energies, a new spirit of initiative, 
new blood, into the management of our great business 
enterprises. It will open the field of industrial develop- 
ment and origination to scores of men who have been 
obliged to serve when their abilities entitled them to 
direct. It will immensely hearten the young men com- 
ing on and will greatly enrich the business activities of 
the whole country. 

In the second place, business men as well as those 
who direct public affairs now recognize, and recognize 
with painful clearness, the great harm and injustice 
which has been done to many, if not all, of the great 
railroad systems of the country by the way in which 
they have been financed and their own distinctive inter- 
ests subordinated to the interests of the men who 
financed them and of other business enterprises which 
those men wished to promote. The country is ready, 
therefore, to accept, and accept with relief as well as 
approval, a law which will confer upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to superintend and 
regulate the financial operations by which the railroads 
are henceforth to be supplied with the money they need 
for their proper development to meet the rapidly grow- 
ing requirements of the country for increased and 
improved facilities of transportation. We cannot post- 
pone action in this matter without leaving the railroads 
exposed to many serious handicaps and hazards; and 
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the prosperity of the railroads and the prosperity of 
the country are inseparably connected. Upon this ques- 
tion those who are chiefly responsible for the actual 
management and operation of the railroads have spoken 
very plainly and very earnestly, with a purpose we 
ought to be quick to accept. It will be one step, and 
a very important one, towards the necessary separation 
of the business of production from the business of 
transportation. 

The business of the country awaits also, has long 
awaited and has suffered because it could not obtain, 
further and more explicit legislative definition of the 
policy and meaning of the existing antitrust law. Noth- 
ing hampers business like uncertainty. Nothing daunts 
or discourages it like the necessity to take chances, to 
run the risk of falling under the condemnation of the 
law before it can make sure just what the law is. Surely 
we are sufficiently familiar with the actual processes 
and methods of monopoly and of the many hurtful 
restraints of trade to make definition possible, at any 
rate up to the limits of what experience has disclosed. 
These practices, being now abundantly disclosed, can be 
explicitly and item by item forbidden by statute in such 
terms as will practically eliminate uncertainty, the law 
itself and the penalty being made equally plain. 

And the business men of the country desire something 
more than that the menace of legal process in these 
matters be made explicit and intelligible. ‘They desire 
the advice, the definite guidance, and information which 
can be supplied by an administrative body, an interstate 
trade commission. 

The opinion of the country would instantly approve 
of such a commission. It would not wish to see it 
empowered to make terms with monopoly or in any 
sort to assume control of business, as if the Government 
made itself responsible. It demands such a commission 
only as an indispensable instrument of information and 
publicity, as a clearing house for the facts by which 
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both the public mind and the managers of the great 
business undertakings should be guided, and as an 
instrumentality for doing justice to business where the 
processes of the courts or the natural forces of correc- 
tion outside the courts are inadequate to adjust the 
remedy to the wrong in a way that will meet all the 
equities and circumstances of the case. 

Producing industries, for example, which have passed 
the point up to which combination may be consistent 
with the public interest and the freedom of trade, can 
not always be dissected into their component units as 
readily as railroad companies or similar organizations 
can be. Their dissolution by ordinary legal process 
may oftentimes involve financial consequences likely to 
overwhelm the security market and bring upon it 
breakdown and confusion. There ought to be an 
administrative commission capable of directing and 
shaping such corrective processes, not only in aid of the 
courts but also by independent suggestion, if necessary. 

Inasmuch as our object and the spirit of our action 
in these matters is to meet business half way in its proc- 
esses of self-correction and disturb its legitimate course 
as little as possible, we ought to see to it, and the 
judgment of practical and sagacious men of affairs 
everywhere would applaud us if we did see to it, that 
penalties and punishments should fall not upon business 
itself, to its confusion and interruption, but upon the 
individuals who use the instrumentalities of business to 
do things which public policy and sound business prac- 
tice condemn. Every act of business is done at the 
command or upon the initiative of some ascertainable 
person or group of persons. These should be held indi- 
vidually responsible and the punishment should fall 
upon them, not upon the business organization of which 
they make illegal use. It should be one of the main. 
objects of our legislation to divest such persons of their 
corporate cloak and deal with them as with those who 
do not represent their corporations, but merely by delib- 
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erate intention break the law. Business men the country 
through would, I am sure, applaud us if we were to take 
effectual steps to see that the officers and directors of 
great business bodies were prevented from bringing 
them and the business of the country in general into 
disrepute and danger. 

Other questions remain which will need very thought- 
ful and practical treatment. Enterprises in these mod- 
ern days of great individual fortunes are oftentimes 
interlocked, not by being under the control of the same 
directors but by the fact that the greater part of their 
corporate stock is owned by a single person or group 
of persons who are in some way intimately related in 
interest. We are agreed, I take it, that holding com- 
panies should be prohibited, but what of the controlling 
private ownership of individuals or actually co-opera- 
tive groups of individuals? Shall the private owners 
of capital stock be suffered to be themselves in effect 
holding companies? We do not wish, I suppose, to 
forbid the purchase of stocks by any person who pleases 
to buy them in such quantities as he can afford, or in 
any way arbitrarily to limit the sale of stocks to bona 
fide purchasers. Shall we require the owners of stock, 
when their voting power in several companies which 
ought to be independent of one another would consti- 
tute actual control, to make election in which of them 
they will exercise their right to vote? This question I 
venture for your consideration. 

There is another matter in which imperative con- 
siderations of justice and fair play suggest thoughtful 
remedial action. Not only do many of the combina- 
tions effected or sought to be effected in the industrial 
world work an injustice upon the public in general; 
they also directly and seriously injure the individuals ° 
who are put out of business in one unfair way or 
another by the many dislodging and exterminating 
forces of combination. I hope that we shall agree in 
giving private individuals who claim to have been 
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injured by these processes the right to found their suits 
for redress upon the facts and judgments proved and 
entered in suits by the Government where the Govern- 
ment has upon its own initiative sued the combinations 
complained of and won its suit, and that the statute of 
limitations shall be suffered to run against such litigants 
only from the date of the conclusion of the Govern- 
ment’s action. It is not fair that the private litigant 
should be obliged to set up and establish again the facts 
which the Government has proved. He cannot afford, 
he has not the power, to make use of such processes 
of inquiry as the Government has command of. Thus 
shall individual justice be done while the processes 
of business are rectified and squared with the general 
conscience. 

I have laid the case before you, no doubt, as it lies 
in your own mind, as it lies in the thought of the 
country. What must every candid man say of the sug- 
gestions I have laid before you, of the plain obligations 
of which I have reminded you? That these are new 
things for which the country is not prepared? No; but 
that they are old things, now familiar, and must of 
course be undertaken if we are to square our laws with 
the thought and desire of the country. Until these 
things are done, conscientious business men the country 
over will be unsatisfied. They are in these things our 
mentors. and colleagues. We are now about to write 
the additional articles of our constitution of peace, the 
peace that is honor and freedom and prosperity. 


PROCLAMATION CONCERNING 
THE SHIPMENT OF ARMS INTO MEXICO 


ISSUED FEBRUARY 3, 1914. FROM WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


“Aas See by a proclamation of the President 
issued on March 14, 1912, under a Joint Reso- 
lution of Congress approved by the President on the 
same day, it was declared that there existed in Mexico 
conditions of domestic violence which were promoted 
by the use of arms or munitions of war procured from 
the United States; and 

Whereas, by the Joint Resolution above mentioned it 
thereupon became unlawful to export arms or munitions 
of war to Mexico except under such limitations and 
exceptions as the President should prescribe: 

Now, therefore, I, Wooprow WILtson, President of 
the United States of America, hereby proclaim that, as 
the conditions on which the Proclamation of March 14, 
1912, was based have essentially changed, and as it is 
desirable to place the United States with reference to 
the exportation of arms or munitions of war to Mexico 
in the same position as other Powers, the said Procla- 
mation is hereby revoked. 

Done at the City of Washington this third day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and fourteen, and of the Independence of the 
United States the one hundred and thirty-eighth. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

By the President: 

W. J. BRYAN, Secretary of State. 
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ANNULMENT OF THE SO-CALLED DOLLAR 
DIPLOMACY 


LETTER TO MR. JOHN BASSETT MOORE, FEBRUARY 6, 
1914. FROM ‘‘FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1914, PP. 99-105. 


TOHN BASSETT MOORE on behalf of the American Red 

Cross, and with the support of the American Minister in China, 
Paul S. Reinsch, asked the President whether diplomatic support 
of the Government could be had for a scheme of flood control 
on the Huai River in the interior of China. The object was to 
reclaim some 17,000 square miles of territory and thus prevent 
recurring famines, due to floods). New York contractors were 
ready to undertake the work and American bankers were ready 
to loan twenty million dollars for the purpose in case the Govern- 
ment would lend its approval and support. It is plain that other 
governments were offering China similar services and the diplomatic 
support now asked of Wilson would commit him to the familiar 
dollar diplomacy. Moore’s application was made to the President 
on January 26, 1914, and renewed on February 4 following. 


Wuire House, February 6, 1914. 


My dear Mr. Moore: I am sincerely glad that the 
Chinese Government has consented to act through the 
International Relief Board of the American Red Cross 
in the matter of the river waters of China, and I hasten 
to write not only to express my gratification but to say 
that, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, I 
shall be very glad indeed to have it understood that 
the Government of the United States will give assur- 
ance of good offices and diplomatic support in behalf 
of the American contractor should he be able to agree 
with the Chinese Government on fair and equitable 
terms. Of course, it is no longer necessary to explain 
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that these good offices would not go to the extent 
to which some Governments have gone in seeking to 
enforce the rights of their nationals in the matter of 
contracts. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSson. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS ON THE PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 
PROBLEM, MARCH 5, 1914. FROM THE ‘“‘CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD,” 63D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, 
VORGS IPRA ste: 


ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

I have come to you upon an errand which can be 
very briefly performed, but I beg that you will not 
measure its importance by the number of sentences in 
which I state it. No communication I have addressed 
to the Congress carried with it graver or more far- 
reaching implications as to the interest of the country, 
and I come now to speak upon a matter with regard to 
which I am charged in a peculiar degree, by the Consti- 
tution itself, with personal responsibility. 

I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provi- 
sion of the Panama Canal Act of August 24, 1912, 
which exempts vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States from payment of tolls, and to urge 
upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy 
of such a repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I 
am capable. 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and 
maturely formed, that exemption constitutes a mis- 
taken economic policy from every point of view, and 
is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treaty 
with Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on 
November 18, 1901. But I have not come to urge 
upon you my personal views. I have come to state to 
you a fact and a situation. Whatever may be our own 
differences of opinion concerning this much debated 
measure, its meaning is not debated outside the United 
States. Everywhere else the language of the treaty is 
given but one interpretation, and that interpretation 
precludes the exemption I am asking you to repeal. 
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We consented to the treaty; its language we accepted, 
if we did not originate it; and we are too big, too pow- 
erful, too self-respecting a nation to interpret with a 
too strained or refined reading the words of our own 
promises just because we have power enough to give 
us leave to read them as we please. The large thing 
to do is the only thing we can afford to do, a voluntary 
withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned and 
misunderstood. We ought to reverse our action with- 
out raising the question whether we were right or 
wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for 
generosity and for the redemption of every obligation 
without quibble or hesitation. 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of 
the administration. I shall not know how to deal with 
other matters of even greater delicacy and nearer con- 
sequence if you do not grant it to me in ungrudging 
measure. 


A PRESIDENT’S DIFFICULTIES * 


SPEECH TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB, WASHINGTON, MARCH 20, 1914. FROM THE 
NEW YORK “TIMES,” MARCH 21, 1914. 


I WAS just thinking of my sense of confusion of 
identity, sometimes, when I read the articles about 
myself. I have never read an article about myself in 
which I have recognized myself, and I have come to 
have the impression that I must be some kind of a 
fraud, because I think a great many of these articles 
are written in absolute good faith. I tremble to think 
of the variety and falseness in the impressions I make— 
and it is being borne in on me so that it may change 
my very disposition—that I am a cold and removed 
person who has a thinking machine inside which he 
adjusts to the circumstances, which he does not allow 
to be moved by any winds of affection or emotion of 
any kind, that turns like a cold searchlight on anything 
that is presented to his attention and makes it work. 

I am not aware of having any detachable apparatus 
inside of me. On the contrary, if I were to interpret 
myself, I would say that my constant embarrassment is 
to restrain the emotions that are inside of me. You 
may not believe it, but I sometimes feel like a fire from 
a far from extinct volcano, and if the lava does not 
seem to spill over it is because you are not high enough 
to see the caldron boil. Because, truly, gentlemen, in 
the position which I now occupy there is a sort of, I do 
not know how else to express it than to say, passionate 

*Mr. Wilson had been elected a member of the National Press Club 
as an author long before he became President. The occasion of this 
speech was a “housewarming” at the club’s new headquarters. The 
President’s talk was an impromptu one, delivered informally, and was 
not intended for publication. According to the New York Times, 


Mr. Wilson “was in a happy mood, and his remarks were constantly 
punctuated with laughter and applause.” 
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sense of being connected with my fellow men in a 
peculiar relationship of responsibility, not merely the 
responsibility of office, but God knows there are enough 
things in this world that need to be corrected. 

I have mixed, first and last, with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men—there are mighty few kinds of men that 
have to be described to me, and there are mighty few 
kinds of experiences that have to be described to me— 
and when I think of the number of men who are looking 
to me as the representative of a party, with the hope for 
all varieties of salvage from the things they are strug- 
gling in the midst of, it makes me tremble. It makes 
me tremble not only with a sense of my own inade- 
quacy and weakness, but as if I were shaken by the 
very things that are shaking them and, if I seem cir- 
cumspect, it is because I am so diligently trying not to 
make any colossal blunders. If you just calculate the 
number of blunders a fellow can make in twenty-four 
hours if he is not careful and if he does not listen more 
than he talks, you would see something of the feeling 
that I have. 

I was amused the other day at a remark that Senator 
Newlands made. I had read him the trust message 
that I was to deliver to Congress some ten days before 
I delivered it, and I never stop “doctoring”’ things of 
that kind until the day I have to deliver them. When 
he heard it read to Congress he said: “I think it was 
better than it was when you read it to me.” I said: 
‘Senator, there is one thing which I do not think you 
understand. I not only use all the brains I have, but 
all I can borrow, and I have borrowed a lot since I 
read it to you first.” 

That, I dare say, is what gives the impression of 
circumspectness. I am listening; I am diligently trying 
to collect all the brains that are borrowable in order 
that I will not make more blunders than it is inevitable 
that a man should make who has great limitations of 
knowledge and capacity. And the emotion of the thing 
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is so great that I suppose I must be some kind of a 
mask to conceal it. I really feel sometimes as if I were 
masquerading when I catch a picture of myself in some 
printed description. In between things that I have to 
do as a public officer I never think of myself as the 
President of the United States, because I never have 
had any sense of being identified with that office. 

I feel like a person appointed for a certain length of 
time to administer that office, and I feel just as much 
outside of it at this moment as I did before I was 
elected to it. I feel just as much outside of it as [I still 
feel outside of the Government of the United States. 
No man could imagine himself the Government of the 
United States; but he could understand that some part 
of his fellow-citizens had told him to go and run a 
certain part of it the best he knew how. That would 
not make him the Government itself or the thing itself. 
It would just make him responsible for running it the 
best he knew how. The machine is so much greater 
than himself, the office is so much greater than he can 
ever be, and the most he can do is to look grave enough 
and self-possessed enough to seem to fill it. 

I can hardly refrain every now and again from tip- 
ping the public the wink, as much as to say, ‘“‘It is only 
‘me’ that is inside this thing. I know perfectly well 
that I will have to get out presently. I know that then I 
will look just my own proper size, and that for the time 
being the proportions are somewhat refracted and mis- 
represented to the eye by the large thing I am inside of, 
from which I am tipping you this wink.” 

For example, take matters of this sort. I will not 
say whether it is wise or unwise, simple or grave, but 
certain precedents have been established that in certain 
companies the President must leave the room first, and 
people must give way to him. They must not sit down 
if he is standing up. It is a very uncomfortable thing 
to have to think of all the other people every time I 
get up and sit down, and all that sort of thing. So 
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that when I get guests in my own house and the public 
is shut out I adjourn being President and take leave 
to be a gentleman. If they draw back and insist upon 
my doing something first, I firmly decline. 

There are blessed intervals when I forget by one 
means or another that I am President of the United 
States. One means by which I forget is to get a rat- 
tling good detective story, get after some imaginary 
offender, and chase him all over—preferably any 
continent but this, because the various parts of this con- 
tinent are becoming painfully suggestive to me. The 
Post Offices, and many other things which stir remi- 
niscence have “‘sicklied them o’er with a pale cast of 
thought.”” There are Post Offices to which I wouldn’t 
think of mailing a letter, which I can’t think of without 
trembling with the knowledge of all the heart-burnings 
of the struggle there was in getting somebody installed 
as Postmaster. 

Now, if I were free I would come not infrequently 
up to these rooms. You know I never was in Wash- 
ington but for a very few times, and for a very few 
hours, until I came last year, and I never expect to 
see the inside of the public buildings in Washington 
until my term is over. The minute I turn up anywhere 
I am personally conducted to beat the band. The 
Curator and the Assistant Curator and every other 
blooming official turns up, and they show me so much 
attention that I don’t see the building. I would have 
to say ‘Stand aside and let me see what you are showing 
me: - 

Some day after I am through with this office I am 
going to come back to Washington and see it. In the 
meantime I am in the same category as the National 
Museum, the Monument, the Smithsonian Institution, 
or the Congressional Library, and everything that 
comes down here has to be shown the President. If 
I only knew the appearance to assume—apparently I 
can assume other appearances that do not show what 
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is going on inside—I would like to have it pointed out, 
so that I could practice it before the looking glass and 
see if I could not look like the Monument. Being 
regarded as a national exhibit, it will be much simpler 
than being shaken hands with by the whole United 
States. é 

And yet, even that is interesting to me, simply 
because I like human beings. It is a pretty poor crowd 
that does not interest you. I think they would have 
to be all members of that class that devotes itself to 
‘expense regardless of pleasure’’ in order to be entirely 
uninteresting. ‘These look so much alike—spend their 
time trying to look so much alike—and so relieve them- 
selves of all responsibility of thought—that they are 
very monotonous, indeed, to look at; whereas, a crowd 
picked up off the street is just a jolly lot—a job lot of 
real human beings, pulsating with life, with all kinds of 
passions and desires. 

It would be a great pleasure if, unobserved and 
unattended, I could be knocked around as I have been 
accustomed to being knocked around all my life; if I 
could resort to any delightful quarter, to any place in 
Washington that I chose. I have sometimes thought 
of going to some costumer’s—some theatrical cos- 
tumer’s—and buying an assortment of beards, rouge 
and coloring and all the known means of disguising 
myself, if it were not against the law. 

You see I have a scruple as President against break- 
ing the law and disguising one’s self is against the law, 
but if I could disguise myself and not get caught I 
would go out, be a free American citizen once more and 
have a jolly time. I might then meet some of you gen- 
tlemen and actually tell you what I really thought. 


THE TAMPICO AFFAIR 


SPECIAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS, DELIVERED APRIL 20, 
I9I14. FROM THE “CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 63D 
CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, VOL. 51, PP. 6908-6909. 


ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

It is my duty to call your attention to a situation 
which has arisen in our dealings with Gen. Victoriano 
Huerta at Mexico City which calls for action, and to 
ask your advice and co-operation in acting upon it. 

On April 9 a Paymaster of the U. S. S. Dolphin 
landed at the Iturbide bridge landing at Tampico with 
a whaleboat and boat’s crew to take off certain supplies 
needed by his ship, and while engaged in loading the 
boat was arrested by an officer and squad of men of 
the army of General Huerta. Neither the Paymaster 
nor any one of the crew was armed. ‘Two of the men 
were in the boat when the arrest took place, and were 
obliged to leave it and submit to be taken into custody, 
notwithstanding that the boat carried, both at her bow 
and at her stern, the flag of the United States. The 
officer who made the arrest was proceeding up one of 
the streets of the town with his prisoners when met by 
an officer of higher authority, who ordered him to 
return to the landing and await orders, and within an 
hour and a half from the time of the arrest, orders 
were received from the commander of the Huertista 
forces at Tampico for the release of the Paymaster and 
his men. The release was followed by apologies from 
the commander and also by an expression of regret by 
General Huerta himself. General Huerta urged that 
martial law obtained at the time at Tampico, that 
orders had been issued that no one should be allowed 
to land at the Iturbide bridge, and that our sailors had 
no right to land there. Our naval commanders at the 
port had not been notified of any such prohibition, and, 
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even if they had been, the only justifiable course open 
to the local authorities would have been to request the 
Paymaster and his crew to withdraw and to lodge 
a protest with the commanding officer of the fleet. 
Admiral Mayo regarded the arrest as so serious an 
affront that he was not satisfied with the apologies 
offered, but demanded that the flag of the United States 
be saluted with special ceremony by the military com- 
mander of the port. 

The incident can not be regarded as a trivial one, 
especially as two of the men arrested were taken from 
the boat itself—that is to say, from the territory of the 
United States; but had it stood by itself, it might have 
been attributed to the ignorance or arrogance of a single 
officer. 

Unfortunately, it was not an isolated case. A series 
of incidents have recently occurred which cannot but 
create the impression that the representatives of Gen- 
eral Huerta were willing to go out of their way to show 
disregard for the dignity and rights of this Govern- 
ment, and felt perfectly safe in doing what they pleased, 
making free to show in many ways their irritation and 
contempt. 

A few days after the incident at Tampico an orderly 
from the U.S. S. Minnesota was arrested at Vera Cruz 
while ashore in uniform to obtain the ship’s mail, and 
was for a time thrown into jail. An official dispatch 
from this Government to its embassy at Mexico City 
was withheld by the authorities of the telegraphic serv- 
ice until peremptorily demanded by our Chargé d’ 
Affaires in person. 

So far as I can learn, such wrong and annoyances 
have been suffered to occur only against representatives 
of the United States. I have heard of no complaints 
from other governments of similar treatment. Subse- 
quent explanations and formal apologies did not and 
could not alter the popular impression, which it is pos- 
sible it had been the object of the Huertista authorities 
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to create, that the Government of the United States 
was being singled out, and might be singled out with 
impunity, for slights and affronts in retaliation for its 
refusal to recognize the pretensions of General Huerta 
to be regarded as the Constitutional Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico. 

The manifest danger of such a situation was that 
such offenses might grow from bad to worse until some- 
thing happened of so gross and intolerable a sort as to 
lead directly and inevitably to armed conflict. It was 
necessary that the apologies of General Huerta and 
his representatives should go much further, that they 
should be such as to attract the attention of the whole 
population to their significance, and such as to impress 
upon General Huerta himself the necessity of seeing to 
it that no further occasion for explanations and pro- 
fessed regrets should arise. I, therefore, felt it my 
duty to sustain Admiral Mayo in the whole of his 
demand and to insist that the flag of the United States 
should be saluted in such a way as to indicate a new 
spirit and attitude on the part of the Huertistas. 

Such a salute General Huerta has refused, and I have 
come to ask your approval and support in the course I 
now purpose to pursue. 

This Government can, I earnestly hope, in no 
circumstances be forced into war with the people of 
Mexico. Mexico is torn by civil strife. If we are to 
accept the tests of its own Constitution, it has no gov- 
ernment. General Huerta has set his power up in the 
City of Mexico, such as it is, without right and by 
methods for which there can be no justification. Only 
part of the country is under his control. 

If armed conflict should unhappily come as a result 
of his attitude of personal resentment toward this Goy- 
ernment, we should be fighting only General Huerta 
and those who adhere to him and give him their sup- 
port, and our object would be only to restore to the 
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people of the distracted republic the opportunity to set 
up again their own laws and their own government. 

But I earnestly hope that war is not now in question. 
I believe that I speak for the American people when I 
say that we do not desire to control in any degree the 
affairs of our sister republic. Our feeling for the peo- 
ple of Mexico is one of deep and genuine friendship, 
and everything that we have so far done or refrained 
from doing has proceeded from our desire to help them, 
not to hinder or embarrass them. We would not wish 
even to exercise the good offices of friendship without 
their welcome and consent. 

The people of Mexico are entitled to settle their own 
domestic affairs in their own way, and we sincerely 
desire to respect their right. The present situation 
need have none of the grave complications of interfer- 
ence if we deal with it promptly, firmly, and wisely. 

No doubt I could do what is necessary in the circum- 
stances to force respect for our Government without 
recourse to the Congress, and yet not exceed my consti- 
tutional power as President; but I do not wish to act 
in a matter possibly of so grave consequence except in 
close conference and co-operation with both the Senate 
and House. I therefore come to ask your approval 
that I should use the armed forces of the United States 
in such ways and to such an extent as may be necessary 
to obtain from General Huerta and his adherents the 
fullest recognition of the rights and dignity of the 
United States, even amid the distressing conditions now 
unhappily obtaining in Mexico. 

There can in what we do be no thought of aggression 
cr of selfish aggrandizement. We seek to maintain the 
dignity and authority of the United States only because 
we wish always to keep our great influence unimpaired 
for the uses of liberty, both in the United States and 


wherever else it may be employed for the benefit of 
mankind. 


THE HEROES OF VERA CRUZ 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, 
MAY II, 1914, IN MEMORY OF THOSE WHO LOST 
THEIR LIVES AT VERA CRUZ. FROM THE WHITE 
HOUSE FILES. 


I KNOW that the feelings which characterize all who 
stand about me and the whole Nation at this hour 
are not feelings which can be suitably expressed in terms 
of attempted oratory or eloquence. ‘They are things 
too deep for ordinary speech. For my own part, I have 
a singular mixture of feelings. The feeling that is 
uppermost is one of profound grief that these lads 
should have had to go to their death; and yet there is 
mixed with that grief a profound pride that they should 
have gone as they did, and, if I may say it out of my 
heart, a touch of envy of those who were permitted so 
quietly, so nobly, to do their duty. Have you thought 
of it, men? Here is the roster of the Navy—the list of 
the men, officers and enlisted men and marines—and 
suddenly there swim nineteen stars out of the list-—men 
who have suddenly been lifted into a firmament of mem- 
ory where we shall always see their names shine, not 
because they called upon us to admire them, but because 
they served us, without asking any questions and in the 
performance of a duty which is laid upon us as well as 
upon them. 

Duty is not an uncommon thing, gentlemen. Men 
are performing it in the ordinary walks of life all 
around us all the time, and they are making great 
sacrifices to perform it. What gives men like these 
peculiar distinction is not merely that they did their 
duty, but that their duty had nothing to do with them 
or their own personal and peculiar interests. They 
did not give their lives for themselves. They gave 
their lives for us, because we called upon them as a 
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Nation to perform an unexpected duty. That is the 
way in which men grow distinguished, and that is the 
only way, by serving somebody else than themselves. 
And what greater thing could you serve than a Nation 
such as this we love and are proud of? Are you sorry 
for these lads? Are you sorry for the way they will be 
remembered? Does it not quicken your pulses to think 
of the list of them? I hope to God none of you may 
join the list, but if you do you will join an immortal 
company. 

So, while we are profoundly sorrowful, and while 
there goes out of our hearts a very deep and affection- 
ate sympathy for the friends and relatives of these lads 
who for the rest of their lives shall mourn them, 
though with a touch of pride, we know why we do not 
go away from this occasion cast down, but with our 
heads lifted and our eyes on the future of this country, 
with absolute confidence of how it will be worked out. 
Not only upon the mere vague future of this country, 
but upon the immediate future. We have gone down 
to Mexico to serve mankind if we can find out the way. 
We do not want to fight the Mexicans. We want to 
serve the Mexicans if we can, because we know how 
we would like to be free, and how we would like to be 
served if there were friends standing by in such case 
ready to serve us. A war of aggression is not a war 
in which it is a proud thing to die, but a war of service 
is a thing in which it is a proud thing to die. 

Notice how truly these men were of our blood. I 
mean of our American blood, which is not drawn from 
any one country, which is not drawn from any one 
stock, which is not drawn from any one language of 
the modern world; but free men everywhere have sent 
their sons and their brothers and their daughters to 
this country in order to make that great compounded — 
Nation which consists of all the sturdy elements and of 
all the best elements of the whole globe. I listened 
again to this list of the dead with a profound interest 
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because of the mixture of the names, for the names bear 
the marks of the several national stocks from which 
these men came. But they are not Irishmen or Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen or Hebrews or Italians any more. 
They were not when they went to Vera Cruz; they were 
Americans, every one of them, and with no difference 
in their Americanism because of the stock from which 
they came. ‘They were in a peculiar sense of our blood, 
and they proved it by showing that they were of our 
spirit—that no matter what their derivation, no matter 
where their people came from, they thought and wished 
and did the things that were American; and the flag 
under which they served was a flag in which all the 
blood of mankind is united to make a free Nation. 

War, gentlemen, is only a sort of dramatic represen- 
tation, a sort of dramatic symbol, of a thousand forms 
of duty. I never went into battle; I never was under 
fire; but I fancy that there are some things just as hard 
to do as to go under fire. I fancy that it is just as hard 
to do your duty when men are sneering at you as when 
they are shooting at you. When they shoot at you, 
they can only take your natural life; when they sneer 
at you, they can wound your living heart, and men who 
are brave enough, steadfast enough, steady in their 
principles enough, to go about their duty with regard 
to their fellow men, no matter whether there are hisses 
or cheers, men who can do what Rudyard Kipling in 
one of his poems wrote, “Meet with triumph and dis- 
aster and treat those two impostors just the same,” 
are men for a nation to be proud of. Morally speak- 
ing, disaster and triumph are impostors. The cheers of 
the moment are not what a man ought to think about, 
but the verdict of his conscience and of the consciences 
of mankind. 

When I look at you, I feel as if I also and we all were 
enlisted men. Not enlisted in your particular branch 
of the service, but enlisted to serve the country, no 
matter what may come, even though we may sacrifice 
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our lives in the arduous endeavor. We are expected to 
put the utmost energy of every power that we have into 
the service of our fellow men, never sparing ourselves, 
not condescending to think of what is going to happen 
to ourselves, but ready, if need be, to go to the utter 
length of complete self-sacrifice. 

As I stand and look at you to-day and think of these 
spirits that have gone from us, I know that the road is 
clearer for the future. These boys have shown us the 
way, and it is easier to walk on it because they have 
gone before and shown us how. May God grant to all 
of us that vision of patriotic service which here in 
solemnity and grief and pride is borne in upon our 
hearts and consciences ! 


“MEN WHO THINK FIRST OF THEMSELVES 
NOT TRUE AMERICANS” 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE 
TO THE MEMORY OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY, 
WASHINGTON, MAY 16, 1914. FROM THE WHITE 
HOUSE FILES. 


I ESTEEM it a privilege to be present on this inter- 
esting occasion, and I am very much tempted to 
anticipate some part of what the orators of the day 
will say about the character of the great man whose 
memory we celebrate. If I were to attempt to make an 
historical address, I might, however, be led too far 
afield. I am going to take the liberty, therefore, of 
drawing a few inferences from the significance of this 
occasion. 

I think that we can never be present at a ceremony of 
this kind, which carries our thought back to the great 
Revolution, by means of which our Government was 
set up, without feeling that it is an occasion of reminder, 
of renewal, of refreshment, when we turn our thoughts 
again to the great issues which were presented to the 
little Nation which then asserted its independence to 
the world; to which it spoke both in eloquent represen- 
tations of its cause and in the sound of arms, and ask 
ourselves what it was that these men fought for. No 
one can turn to the career of Commodore Barry with- 
out feeling a touch of the enthusiasm with which he 
devoted an originating mind to the great cause which 
he intended to serve, and it behooves us, living in this 
age when no man can question the power of the Nation, 
when no man would dare to doubt its right and its 
determination to act for itself, to ask what it was 
that filled the hearts of these men when they set the 
Nation up. 

For patriotism, ladies and gentlemen, is in my mind 
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not merely a sentiment. There is a certain efferves- 
cence, I suppose, which ought to be permitted to those 
who allow their hearts to speak in the celebration of 
the glory and majesty of their country, but the country 
can have no glory and no majesty unless there be a 
deep principle and conviction back of the enthusiasm. 
Patriotism is a principle, not a mere sentiment. No 
man can be a true patriot who does not feel himself 
shot through and through with a deep ardor for what 
his country stands for, what its existence means, what 
its purpose is declared to be in its history and in its 
policy. I recall those solemn lines of the poet Tenny- 
son in which he tries to give voice to his conception of 
what it is that stirs within a nation: ‘Some sense of 
duty, something of a faith, some reverence for the laws 
ourselves have made, some patient force to change them 
when we will, some civic manhood firm against the 
crowd’; steadfastness, clearness of purpose, courage, 
persistency, and that uprightness which comes from the 
clear thinking of men who wish to serve not themselves 
but their fellow men. 

What does the United States stand for, then, that 
our hearts should be stirred by the memory of the men 
who set her Constitution up? John Barry fought, like 
every other man in the Revolution, in order that 
America might be free to make her own life without 
interruption or disturbance from any other quarter. 
You can sum the whole thing up in that, that America 
had a right to her own self-determined life; and what 
are our corollaries from that? You do not have to 
go back to stir your thoughts again with the issues of 
the Revolution. Some of the issues of the Revolution 
were not the cause of it, but merely the occasion for it. 
There are just as vital things stirring now that concern 
the existence of the Nation as were stirring then, and 
every man who worthily stands in this presence should 
examine himself and see whether he has the full con- 
ception of what it means that America should live her 
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own life. Washington saw it when he wrote his fare- 
well address. It was not merely because of passing 
and transient circumstances that Washington said that 
we must keep free from entangling alliances. It was 
because he saw that no country had yet set its face in 
the same direction in which America had set her face. 
We can not form alliances with those who are not going 
our way; and in our might and majesty and in the con- 
fidence and definiteness of our own purpose we need not 
and we should not form alliances with any nation in 
the world. Those who are right, those who study their 
consciences in determining their policies, those who hold 
their honor higher than their advantage, do not need 
alliances. You need alliances when you are not strong, 
and you are weak only when you are not true to your- 
self. You are weak only when you are in the wrong; 
you are weak only when you are afraid to do the right; 
you are weak only when you doubt your cause and the 
majesty of a nation’s might asserted. 

There is another corollary. John Barry was an 
Irishman, but his heart crossed the Atlantic with him. 
He did not leave it in Ireland. And the test of all of 
us—forvall of us had our origins on the other side of 
the sea—is whether we will assist in enabling America 
to live her separate and independent life, retaining our 
ancient affections, indeed, but determining everything 
that we do by the interests that exist on this side of 
the sea. Some Americans need hyphens in their names, 
because only part of them has come over; but when 
the whole man has come over, heart and thought and 
all, the hyphen drops of its own weight out of his name. 
This man was not an Irish-American; he was an Irish- 
man who became an American. I venture to say if he 
voted he voted with regard to the questions as they 

_looked on this side of the water and not as they affected 
the other side; and that is my infallible test of a genu- 
ine American, that when he votes or when he acts or 
when he fights his heart and his thought are centered 
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nowhere but in the emotions and the purposes and the 
policies of the United States. 

This man illustrates for me all the splendid strength 
which we brought into this country by the magnet of 
freedom. Men have been drawn to this country by the 
same thing that has made us love this country—by the 
opportunity to live their own lives and to think their 
own thoughts and to let their whole natures expand 
with the expansion of a free and mighty Nation. We 
have brought out of the stocks of all the world all the 
best impulses and have appropriated them and Ameri- 
canized them and translated them into the glory and 
majesty of a great country. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, when we go out from this 
presence we ought to take this idea with us that we, too, 
are devoted to the purpose of enabling America to live 
her own life, to be the justest, the most progressive, 
the most honorable, the most enlightened Nation in the 
world. Any man that touches our honor is our enemy. 
Any man who stands in the way of the kind of progress 
which makes for human freedom can not call himself 
our friend. Any man who does not feel behind him the 
whole push and rush and compulsion that filled men’s 
hearts in the time of the Revolution is no American. 
No man who thinks first of himself and afterwards of 
his country can call himself an American. America 
must be enriched by us. We must not live upon her; 
she must live by means of us. 

I, for one, come to this shrine to renew the impulses 
of American democracy. I would be ashamed of myself 
if I went away from this place without realizing again 
that every bit of selfishness must be purged from our 
policy, that every bit of self-seeking must be purged 
from our individual consciences, and that we must be 
great, if we would be great at all, in the light and 
illumination of the example of men who gave every- 
thing that they were and everything that they had to 
the glory and honor of America. 


A CONVERSATION 
WITH PRESIDENT WILSON 


(BY SAMUEL G. BLYTHE.) MAY 23, 1914. FROM THE 
“CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 63D CONGRESS, 2D 
SESSION, VOL. 51, PP. 9095-9096; ALSO IN “THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST,” MAY 23, 1914. 

rf Y ideal is an orderly and righteous government 

in Mexico; but my passion is for the submerged 

85 per cent of the people of that Republic who are now 

struggling toward liberty.” 

The President closed his fingers into a sinewy fist. 
He leaned forward in his chair—leaned forward as a 
man leans forward who is about to start on a race, his 
body taut, his muscles tense. I could see the cords 
stand out on the back of his neck. His eyes were nar- 
rowed, his lips slightly parted, his vigor and earnestness 
impressive. 

Bang! He hit the desk with that clenched fist. The 
paper knife rattled against the tray and a few open 
letters stirred a bit from the jar of the blow. 

“T challenge you,” he said, “to cite me an instance 
in all the history of the world where liberty was handed 
down from above. Liberty always is attained by the 
forces working below, underneath, by the great move- 
ment of the people. ‘That, leavened by the sense of 
wrong and oppression and injustice, by the ferment of 
human rights to be attained, brings freedom.” ‘The 
President relaxed from his tense attitude and smiled. 

“Tt is a curious thing,” he continued, “that every 
demand for the establishment of order in Mexico takes 
into consideration, not order for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of Mexico, the great mass of the population, but 
order for the benefit of the old-time régime, for the 
aristocrats, for the vested interests, for the men who 
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are responsible for this very condition of disorder. No 
one asks for order because order will help the masses 
of the people to get a portion of their rights and their 
land; but all demand it so that the great owners of 
property, the overlords, the hidalgos, the men who 
have exploited that rich country for their own selfish 
purposes, shall be able to continue their processes undis- 
turbed by the protests of the people from whom their 
wealth and power have been obtained. 

“The dangers that beset the Republic are held to be 
the individual and corporate troubles of these men, not 
the aggregated injustices that have been heaped on this 
vastly greater section of the population that is now 
struggling to recover by force what has always been 
theirs by right. 

“They want order—the old order; but I say to you 
that the old order is dead. It is my part, as I see it, 
to aid in composing those differences so far as I may be 
able, that the new order, which will have its foundation 
on human liberty and human rights, shall prevail.” 

We were sitting in the old Cabinet room, on the sec- 
ond floor of the White House, now changed to a library 
and workroom for the President. ‘Two sides of the 
walls are lined with books, and opposite the mantel 
there hangs a great picture of the signing of the Spanish 
War peace treaty, showing President McKinley gazing 
benignantly at Secretary Day and the Spanish commis- 
sioner, who, seated side by side, are writing their names 
on the document that formally ended the war of 1898. 
A great globe stands in the corner—a great blue globe, 
with many lines traced on it, many lines running from 
Washington to the south. There was a cluster of red 
roses in the corner, and a little breeze fluttered the 
curtains of the windows that looked out on the foun- 
tain, the wonderful masses of bloom on the flowering 
trees, the new, soft green of the leaves, and the velvet 
of the grass. A searchlight played on the tip of the 
Washington Monument, and, far back, the Dome of 
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the Capitol swam mistily in the silver light of the new 
moon. 

The President was in evening dress, and he seemed 
strong and vigorous as he sat facing me at the side of 
his desk. He was waiting to go to a conference between 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of War, and Sena- 
tor Thomas, of Colorado, over the mining strike in the 
Senator’s State. 

We talked for three-quarters of an hour. The Presi- 
dent went freely and frankly into the situation—told 
his ideals, his hopes, his plans, his conclusions—dealing, 
of course, with the subject in a general rather than in 
a specific way, because of the length of time I told him 
must ensue between the talk and the publication of what 
I might write concerning it, and the knowledge that in a 
day-to-day event like this, with its constantly shifting 
series of happenings, summaries must be resorted to 
rather than immediate comment. 

As a result of my conversation with the President, 
which was on the evening of April 27, only a few hours 
after word had come that Huerta would accept 
the offer of mediation made by the representatives of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, I can state these conclu- 
sions, which will endure regardless of the outcome of 
mediation negotiations. ‘The settled policy of the Presi- 
dent in regard to Mexico will be as follows: 

First. The United States, so long as Mr. Wilson is 
President, will not seek to gain a foot of Mexican ter- 
ritory in any way or under any pretext. When we have 
finished with Mexico, Mexico will be territorially intact. 

Second. No personal aggrandizement by American 
investors or adventurers or capitalists, or exploitation 
of that country, will be permitted. Legitimate busi- 
ness interests that seek to develop rather than exploit 
will be encouraged. 

Third. A settlement of the agrarian land question 
by constitutional means—such as that followed in New 
Zealand, for example—will be insisted on. 
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These are the materialistic ideals of President Wil- 
son, the main points he has firmly in his mind. His 
future policy will rest on these foundations, regardless 
of what the moment may inject into the situation in 
the way of minor questions. 

We talked for a few moments on that April evening 
of the historic associations of the portion of the White 
House where we were, which, until the time of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, was used by the Presidents as office and 
workroom by the clerical force, by the Cabinet, and as 
the public reception room. It was in this part of the 
White House that all the preliminaries of the Spanish 
War were decided on by President McKinley, and it 
was this portion of the White House that President 
Lincoln occupied as his office and workroom during the 
Civil War. Now it makes up a part of the home space 
in the White House; but in that library where we were 
sitting, and where McKinley’s Cabinet debated the 
Spanish War and Lincoln’s Cabinet debated the Civil 
War, a great many of the problems of Mexico, whether 
war problems or peace problems, have been and will 
be considered by President Wilson. 

‘Mr. President,” I began, “I have recently been 
through the country somewhat, and I am constantly 
meeting men who have arrived from various States. 
I find and they find that, though the people of this 
country are patriotic and are loyally standing by the 
administration, they do not, as a whole, know just what 
they are patriotic about.” 

“I have found that to be true, in a measure, myself,” 
said the President, “‘and I am glad of an opportunity 
to explain my ideas and my ideals on the subject.” 

He stopped for a moment, as though to select a place 
for beginning. I noticed that his face, instead of being 
pale, as it was the last time I saw him, was burned by 
the sun; that his eye was clear and bright, and his whole 
attitude that of a man who is strong and well. I no- 
ticed, too, that his hands were not burned by the sun; 
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and as he talked I watched those hands and observed 
how he used them constantly—not in widespread ges- 
tures, but rather in supplementary and interpretative 
motions, as though he were a musician speaking the 
score of his music and playing the notes with his fingers 
as he went along. I doubt whether his hands, except 
when he thwacked the desk, moved more than 12 inches 
one way or the other; but they seemed almost a part 
of his speech and expressed his various attitudes of 
mind and emotion when he proceeded as vividly as did 
the intonation of his voice and the emphasis of his 
words. 

He sat back in his chair and half closed his eyes. His 
fingers laced and interlaced. ‘Then he began to talk, 
clearly, simply, with a clarity of diction, a sequence of 
thought, and a lucidity of expression that seemed even 
more remarkable than it really was when compared 
with the muddied speech of many of our statesmen. 
Now and then he used a colloquialism. Once or twice 
he dropped into slang. He spoke of some one “‘butting 
in,’ and he said, “We must hump ourselves.” He 
marshaled his facts with such precision and presented 
his ideas so cogently that it was apparent his viewpoint 
was the result of a long and continuous study of every 
phase of the minor problems involved in the great prob- 
lem, Why are we in Mexico, and what are we going 
to do there? 

“Every phase of the Mexican situation,” the Presi- 
dent said, “‘is based on the condition that those in de 
facto control of the government must be relieved of 
that control before Mexico can realize her manifest 
destiny.” 


The President made it clear that the United States 
has no quarrel with the Mexican people and that the 
Mexican people should have no quarrel with us. He 
sketched the conditions in Mexico under Diaz and came 
to the underlying cause for all the unrest in that coun- 
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try for many years. This, he said, was the fight for the 
land—just that and nothing more. 

He pointed out how the landed aristocracy, originally 
given control of vast tracts of land by Spanish grants, 
had during succeeding years, by coercion, absorption, 
and by other methods of force, and with the support 
of the Government, taken away from the small land- 
owners most of their properties and had created the 
feudal estates, where the people were virtually slaves. 

These processes were followed by the passage of a 
general law which made legal the condemnation of all 
land to the State that was not secured by a title which 
complied with provisions in the law that made most 
of the titles of the properties the landed aristocracy 
wanted easy of annulment. Farm after farm passed 
into the control of the big landowners, and there was 
no recourse for the former owners or for their fam- 
ilies but to work at dictated terms and practically as 
slaves on the land that had formerly been theirs. 

‘Fortunately for the peons, but unfortunately for 
himself,” the President continued, ‘Diaz permitted 
the establishment of a public-school system. He him- 
self said he raised up the instrument that brought about 
his own destruction—the school system.” 

Weak and incomplete as this school system was and 
is, it nevertheless had the effect of helping in great 
measure toward the partial education of a sufficient 
number of the peons to make it easy for agitators to 
start revolutions. Revolutions were started. Finally 
there came the successful revolution of Madero and 
his supporters and the exile of Diaz. This was fol- 
lowed by the killing of Madero and the assumption of 
power by Huerta. The present revolution, like all pre- 
ceding revolutions, is primarily a revolution by the 
peons who want to regain their land. 

‘To some extent,” the President said, “‘the situation 
in Mexico is similar to that in France at the time of the 
revolution. There are wide differences in many ways,” 
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he continued, “but the basic situation has many re- 
semblances.”’ 

After the accession of Huerta the President definitely 
decided not to recognize that alleged government and 
remained firm in that resolve. However, for many 
months he has not been unaware that a situation was 
developing which would force him to make an active 
movement against Mexico, or the alleged Huerta gov- 
ernment of Mexico, and would bring about such a con- 
dition as existed at the time mediation was suggested. 

“Tt has been a difficult situation,” he said, “because 
so many elements of it have been without our control 
and our territory. In a domestic matter we can see 
our way clear, because ordinarily all the elements are 
within our view and consideration; but here was a 
trouble that had its active movements in another and 
an adjacent and a somewhat remote country, and we 
were forced to sit and watch and await such develop- 
ments as might be. I have known for months that some 
such thing could happen—was inevitable, in fact—and 
my prayer was that it might not be a calamity.” 

Then came the incident at Tampico. Rear Admiral 
Mayo, resenting the insult to the flag, issued his demand 
for an apology, and the President and his Cabinet 
stepped in behind the admiral. 

‘‘Really,” said the Preident, “it was a psychological 
moment, if that phrase is not too trite to be used. 
There was no great disaster like the sinking of the 
Maine, and there was an adequate reason for our action 
in this culminating insult of a series of insults to our 
country and our flag.” 

The President followed with his emphatic declara- 
tion that his passion is for the great masses of the Mexi- 
can people, and his statement that his sole object in 
‘Mexico is to help the people secure the liberty which 
he holds is fully theirs by right. 

“The function of being a policeman in Mexico has 
not appealed to me, nor does it appeal to our people,” 
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he said. “Our duty is higher than that. If we are to 
go in there, restore order, and immediately get out, 
and invite a repetition of conflict similar to that which is 
in progress now, we had better have remained out. 

‘What we must do and what we hope to do are two- 
fold: First, we hope to show the world that our friend- 
ship for Mexico is a disinterested friendship, so far as 
our own aggrandizement goes; and, second, we hope 
to prove to the world that the Monroe Doctrine is not 
what the rest of the world, including some of the coun- 
tries in this hemisphere, contends—merely an excuse 
for the gaining of territory for ourselves. 

“T hold this to be a wonderful opportunity to prove 
to the world that the United States of America is not 
only human but humane; that we are actuated by no 
other motives than the betterment of the conditions of 
our unfortunate neighbor, and by the sincere desire 
to advance the cause of human liberty.” 

The situation, he pointed out, is intolerable, and re- 
quires the strong guiding hand of the great Nation on 
this continent that, by every appeal of right and justice, 
and the love for order, and the hope for peace and 
prosperity, must assist these warring people back into 
the paths of quiet and prosperity. We have an object 
lesson to give to the rest of the world; an object les- 
son that will prove to the skeptical outsiders that this 
Nation rises superior to considerations of added power 
and scorns an opportunity for territorial aggrandize- 
ment; an object lesson that will show to the people of 
this, our own, hemisphere that we are sincerely and un- 
selfishly the friends of all of them, and particularly 
the friends of the Mexican people, with no other idea 
than the idea and the ideal of helping them compose 
their differences, starting them on the road to continued 
peace and renewed prosperity, and leaving them to work 
out their own destiny, but watching them narrowly and 
insisting that they shall take help when help is needed. 

“I have not permitted myself to think of what will 
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be the outcome of these plans for mediation,”’ the Presi- 
dent said. “I hope they may be successful. In any 
event, we shall deem it our duty to help the Mexican 
people, and we shall continue until we have satisfactory 
knowledge that peace has been restored, that a consti- 
tutional government is reorganized, and that the way 


is open for the peaceful reorganization of that harassed 
country.” 


“We shall not demand a foot of territory nor a cent 
of money—except, of course, the settlement of such 
claims as may justly be made by American citizens for 
damages to their property during these disturbances— 
individual claims. There will be no money demand 
in a national sense. ‘Then we shall have shown the 
entire world that the Monroe Doctrine means an un- 
selfish friendship for our neighbors—a disinterested 
friendship, in the sense of not being interested in our 
aggrandizement—and that our motives are only the 
motives inspired by the higher humanity, by our sense 
of duty and responsibility, and by our determination 
that human liberty shall prevail in our hemisphere.” 

The President paused. He had been intensely in 
earnest in his talk. He smiled, and his long white fin- 
gers wove themselves in and out. Then, with a little 
gesture that betokened amused contempt, he continued: 

“They say the Mexicans are not fitted for self-gov- 
ernment; and to this I reply that, when properly di- 
rected, there is no people not fitted for self-govern- 
ment. The very fact that the extension of the school 
system by Diaz brought about a certain degree of un- 
derstanding among some of the people, which caused 
them to awaken to their wrongs and to strive intelli- 
gently for their rights, makes that contention absurd. 
I do not hold that the Mexican peons are at present 
as capable of self-government as other people—ours, 
for example—but I do hold that the widespread senti- 
ment that they never will be and never can be made to 
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be capable of self-government is as wickedly false as 
it is palpably absurd.” 

He paused again. 

“Did you see that dispatch we gave out, from Con- 
sul General Hanna, which detailed his experiences with 
the army at Torreon? It was a sort of a diary of his 
adventures and a record of what he saw. We gave it 
all out; but the latter part of it was not widely printed, 
for the first part of it was full of bloody details of the 
battle. I suppose’—and he smiled whimsically again— 
“T suppose the editors felt there was no particular in- 
terest in the peaceful and gratifying information that 
was in the latter portion of the dispatch. 

“Well, if you read that dispatch, you learned that 
Mr. Hanna was most agreeably surprised and greatly 
gratified by the treatment Villa’s men gave their prison- 
ers; how they endeavored to live up to the rules of 
civilized warfare; how they were constantly on the 
lookout for new information that would relieve them of 
the stigma of being barbarians. This merely shows 
that these people, if they get the chance, are capable 
of learning and are anxious to learn.” 

The President returned to the question of mediation 
and what it might bring forth, but had not informa- 
tion beyond the general knowledge that Huerta had 
accepted the friendly offices of the self-proposed media- 
tors. I asked him whether, in the event of successful 
mediation, his plans for the betterment of Mexico 
would be carried out. 

“I hope so,” he replied, “for it is not my intention, 
having begun this enterprise, to turn back—unless I 
am forced to do so—until I have assurances that the 
great and crying wrongs the people have endured are 
in process of satisfactory adjustment. Of course, it 
would not do for us to insist on an exact procedure for 
the partition of the land, for example, for that would 
set us up in the position of dictators, which we are not 
and never shall be; but it is not our intention to cease 
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in our friendly offices until we are assured that all 
these matters are on their way to successful settlement. 
It is a great and a complicated question, but I have 
every hope that a suitable solution will be found, and 
that the day will come when the Mexican people will 
be put in full possession of the land, the liberty, and 
the peaceful prosperity that are rightfully theirs.” 

President Wilson banged the desk again. His smile 
vanished and his face became stern and set. 

‘And eventually,” he said slowly, “I shall fight every 
one of these men who are now seeking and who will 
then be seeking to exploit Mexico for their own selfish 
ends. I shall do what I can to keep Mexico from their 
plundering. There shall be no individual exploitation 
of Mexico if I can stop it.” 

He walked over to the big blue globe. 

“It is a wonderful country,” he said as he put his 
finger on Mexico, ‘a wonderful country. There is 
every advantage there for the peaceful and prosperous 
pursuit of happiness. Have you ever noticed that if you 
draw a line straight south from New York it will touch 
the western coast of South America instead of the 
eastern, and that it runs along by Chile and Peru, and 
the other countries on the western side of the southern 
continent ? 

“Thus, with the Panama Canal running practically 
north and south, this brings these countries which have 
been so remote into close touch with us, and the com- 
merce of this Western Hemisphere will brood over 
Central America. 

“What we desire to do, and what we shall do, is to 
show our neighbors to the south of us that their inter- 
ests are identical with our interests; that we have no 
plans or any thoughts of our own exaltation, but have 
in view only the peace and the prosperity of the people 
in our hemisphere.” 

The little clock on the bookcase struck 9. The Presi- 
dent rose. He walked down the stairs with me, and 
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took his hat to go across to his office, where there was 
to be a conference on the vexing situation in Colorado. 
As we parted at the end of the corridor he held out his 
hand and said: 

“It will be a great thing not only to have helped 
humanity by restoring order, but to have gone further 
than that by laying the secure foundations for that 
liberty without which there can be no happiness.” 


UNION OF SPIRIT BETWEEN NORTH 
AND SOUTH 


ADDRESS IN MEMORY OF THE CONFEDERATE DEAD DE- 
LIVERED AT ARLINGTON JUNE 4, 1914. FROM 
WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


ASSURE you that I am profoundly aware of the 

solemn significance of the thing that has now taken 
place. The Daughters of the Confederacy have pre- 
sented a memorial of their dead to the Government of 
the United States. I hope that you have noted the 
history of the conception of this idea. It was suggested 
by a President of the United States who had himself 
been a distinguished officer in the Union Army. It was 
authorized by an act of Congress of the United States. 
The corner stone of the monument was laid by a Presi- 
dent of the United States elevated to his position by 
the votes of the party which had chiefly prided itself 
upon sustaining the war for the Union, and who, while 
Secretary of War, had himself given authority to erect 
it. And, now, it has fallen to my lot to accept in the 
name of the great Government, which I am privileged 
for the time to represent, this emblem of a reunited 
people. I am not so much happy as proud to partici- 
pate in this capacity on such an occasion,—proud that 
I should represent such a people. Am I mistaken, 
ladies and gentlemen, in supposing that nothing of this 
sort could have occurred in anything but a democracy? 
The people of a democracy are not related to their 
rulers as subjects are related to a government. They 
are themselves the sovereign authority, and as they are 
neighbors of each other, quickened by the same influ- 
ences and moved by the same motives, they can under- 
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stand each other. They are shot through with some 
of the deepest and profoundest instincts of human sym- 
pathy. They choose their governments; they select 
their rulers; they live their own life, and they will not 
have that life disturbed and discolored by fraternal 
misunderstandings. I know that a reuniting of spirits 
like this can take place more quickly in our time than 
in any other because men are now united by an easier 
transmission of those influences which make up the 
foundations of peace and of mutual understanding, but 
no process can work these effects unless there is a con- 
ducting medium. The conducting medium in this in- 
stance is the united heart of a great people. I am not 
going to detain you by trying to repeat any of the elo- 
quent thoughts which have moved us this afternoon, 
for I rejoice in the simplicity of the task which is as- 
signed to me. My privilege is this, ladies and gentle- 
men: To declare this chapter in the history of the 
United States closed and ended, and I bid you turn 
with me your faces to the future, quickened by the 
memories of the past, but with nothing to do with 
the contests of the past, knowing, as we have shed our 
blood upon opposite sides, we now face and admire one 
another. I do not know how many years ago it was 
that the Century Dictionary was published, but I re- 
member one day in the Century Cyclopedia of Names 
I had occasion to turn to the name of Robert E. Lee, 
and I found him there in that book published in New 
York City simply described as a great American gen- 
eral. The generosity of our judgments did not begin 
to-day. The generosity of our judgment was made up 
soon after this great struggle was over. Men came 
and sat together again in the Congress and united in 
all the efforts of peace and of government, and our 
solemn duty is to see that each one of us is in his own 
consciousness and in his own conduct a replica of this 
great reunited people. It is our duty and our privilege 
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to be like the country we represent and, speaking no 
word of malice, no word of criticism even, stand 
shoulder to shoulder to lift the burdens of mankind 


in the future and show the paths of freedom to all the 
world. 


“THE IDEA OF AMERICA IS TO SERVE 
HUMANITY” 


ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATING CLASS OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, JUNE 5, 
1914. FROM THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


Ipeeins the greater part of my life I have been 
associated with young men, and on occasions it 
seems to me without number have faced bodies of 
youngsters going out to take part in the activities of 
the world, but I have a consciousness of a different 
significance on this occasion from that which I have felt 
on other similar occasions. When I have faced the 
graduating classes at universities I have felt that I 
was facing a great conjecture. They were going out 
into all sorts of pursuits and with every degree of 
preparation for the particular thing they were expect- 
ing to do; some without any preparation at all, for 
they did not know what they expected to do. But 
in facing you I am facing men who are trained for a 
special thing. You know what you are going to do, 
and you are under the eye of the whole Nation in doing 
it. For you, gentlemen, are to be part of the power of 
the Government of the United States. There is a 
very deep and solemn significance in that fact, and I 
am sure that every one of you feels it. The moral is 
perfectly obvious. Be ready and fit for anything that 
you have to do. And keep ready and fit. Do not 
grow slack. Do not suppose that your education is 
over because you have received your diplomas from the 
academy. Your education has just begun. Moreover, 
you are to have a very peculiar privilege which not 
many of your predecessors have had. You are your- 
selves going to become teachers. You are going to 
teach those 50,000 fellow countrymen of yours who 
126 
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are the enlisted men of the Navy. You are going to 
make them fitter to obey your orders and to serve the 
country. You are going to make them fitter to see 
what the orders mean in their outlook upon life and 
upon the service; and that is a great privilege, for out 
of you is going the energy and intelligence which are 
going to quicken the whole body of the United States 
Navy. 

I congratulate you upon that prospect, but I want to 
ask you not to get the professional point of view. I 
would ask it of you if you were lawyers; I would ask 
it of you if you were merchants; I would ask it of you 
whatever you expected to be. Do not get the profes- 
sional point of view. There is nothing narrower or 
more unserviceable than the professional point of view, 
to have the attitude toward life that it centers in your 
profession. It does not. Your profession is only one 
of the many activities which are meant to keep the 
world straight, and to keep the energy in its blood and 
in its muscle. We are all of us in this world, as I under- 
stand it, to set forward the affairs of the whole world, 
though we play a special part in that great function. 
The Navy goes all over the world, and I think it is to 
be congratulated upon having that sort of illustration 
of what the world is and what it contains; and inas- 
much as you are going all over the world you ought to 
be the better able to see the relation that your country 
bears to the rest of the world. 

It ought to be one of your thoughts all the time that 
you are sample Americans—not merely sample Navy 
men, not merely sample soldiers, but sample Ameri- 
cans—and that you have the point of view of America 
with regard to her Navy and her Army; that she is 
using them as the instruments of civilization, not as 
the instruments of aggression. The idea of America 
is to serve humanity, and every time you let the Stars 
and Stripes free to the wind you ought to realize that 
that is in itself a message that you are on an errand 
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which other navies have sometimes forgotten; not an 
errand of conquest, but an errand of service. I al- 
ways have the same thought when I look at the flag of 
the United States, for I know something of the history 
of the struggle of mankind for liberty. When I look 
at that flag it seems to me as if the white stripes were 
strips of parchment upon which are written the rights 
of man, and the red stripes the streams of blood by 
which those rights have been made good. Then in 
the little blue firmament in the corner have swung out 
the stars of the States of the American Union. So, 
it is, as it were, a sort of floating charter that has come 
down to us from Runnymede, when men said, ‘‘We 
will not have masters; we will be a people, and we 
will seek our own liberty.” 

You are not serving a government, gentlemen; you 
are serving a people. For we who for the time being 
constitute the Government are merely instruments for 
a little while in the hands of a great Nation which 
chooses whom it will to carry out its decrees and who 
invariably rejects the man who forgets the ideals which 
it intended him to serve. So that I hope that wherever 
you go you will have a generous, comprehending love 
of the people you come into contact with, and will come 
back and tell us, if you can, what service the United 
States can render to the remotest parts of the world; 
tell us where you see men suffering; tell us where you 
think advice will lift them up; tell us where you think 
that the counsel of statesmen may better the fortunes 
of unfortunate men; always having it in mind that you 
are champions of what is right and fair all ’round for 
the public welfare, no matter where you are, and that 
it is that you are ready to fight for and not merely on 
the drop of a hat or upon some slight punctilio, but 
that you are champions of your fellow men, particu- 
larly of that great body one hundred million strong 
whom you represent in the United.States. 

What do you think is the most lasting impression 
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that those boys down at Vera Cruz are going to leave? 
They have had to use some force—I pray God it may 
not be necessary for them to use any more—but do 
you think that the way they fought is going to be the 
most lasting impression? Have men not fought ever 
since the world began? Is there anything new in using 
force? ‘The new things in the world are the things 
that are divorced from force. The things that show the 
moral compulsions of the human conscience, those are 
the things by which we have been building up civiliza- 
tion, not by force. And the lasting impression that 
those boys are going to leave is this, that they exercise 
self-control; that they are ready and diligent to make 
the place where they went fitter to live in than they 
found it; that they regarded other people’s rights; that 
they did not strut and bluster, but went quietly, like 
self-respecting gentlemen, about their legitimate work. 
And the people of Vera Cruz, who feared the Ameri- 
cans and despised the Americans, are going to get a 
very different taste in their mouths about the whole 
thing when the boys of the Navy and the Army come 
away. Is that not something to be proud of, that you 
know how to use force like men of conscience and like 
gentlemen, serving your fellow men and not trying to 
overcome them? Like that gallant gentleman who has 
so long borne the heats and perplexities and distresses 
of the situation in Vera Cruz—Admiral Fletcher. I 
mention him, because his service there has been longer 
and so much of the early perplexities fell upon him. 
I have been in almost daily communication with Ad- 
miral Fletcher, and I have tested his temper. I have 
tested his discretion. I know that he is a man with a 
touch of statesmanship about him, and he has grown 
bigger in my eye each day as I have read his dispatches, 
for he has sought always to serve the thing he was 
trying to do in the temper that we all recognize and 
love to believe is typically American. 

I challenge you youngsters to go out with these con- 
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ceptions, knowing that you are part of the Government 
and force of the United States and that men will judge 
us by you. I am not afraid of the verdict. I can not 
look in your faces and doubt what it will be, but I want 
you to take these great engines of force out onto the 
seas like adventurers enlisted for the elevation of the 
spirit of the human race. For that is the only distinc- 
tion that America has. Other nations have been strong, 
other nations have piled wealth as high as the sky, 
but they have come into disgrace because they used 
their force and their wealth for the oppression of man- 
kind and their own aggrandizement; and America will 
not bring glory to herself, but disgrace, by following 
the beaten paths of history. We must strike out upon 
new paths, and we must count upon you gentlemen to 
be the explorers who will carry this spirit and spread 
this message all over the seas and in every port of the 
civilized world. 

You see, therefore, why I said that when I faced you 
I felt there was a special significance. I am not present 
on an occasion when you are about to scatter on vari- 
ous errands. You are all going on the same errand, and 
I like to feel bound with you in one common organiza- 
tion for the glory of America. And her glory goes 
deeper than all the tinsel, goes deeper than the sound 
of guns and the clash of sabers; it goes down to the 
very foundation of those things that have made the 
spirit of men free and happy and content. 


MEANING OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


ADDRESS AT FLAG DAY EXERCISES JUNE I5, 1914, FROM 
ORIGINAL COPY IN THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


I ESTEEM it a privilege to be present on an occasion 
like this and to try to interpret for you the signifi- 
cance of this beautiful flag that floats before us. This 
flag is, of course, not a mere piece of bunting. It is 
much older than we are. The ideas which it symbolizes 
dominate us. We are true or we are untrue to it. It 
speaks a language which we must understand and which, 
understanding, we must obey. I am going to try, there- 
fore, in a very few sentences to interpret for you the 
historical significance of the flag of the United States. 
I do net mean that I am going to try to tell you the his- 
tory of the flag itself but try to indicate to you the kind 
of history it stands for in the human race. 

First of all,.as everybody knows, this flag stood for 
independence. It stood for the right of a people with 
a life and ideals of its own to choose and establish their 
own polity, to govern their own affairs, and to choose 
their own rulers, without let or interferences from any 
other peoples of the world. We were perhaps nearly 
half a century in convincing a skeptical world that we 
were able to do this great thing—to establish a nation 
without the aid of kings, without the aid of privileged 
classes, without any of those adventitious institutions 
which had grown up here and there throughout the 
world elsewhere—that by nothing but the unaided coun- 
sel of average men we could build and maintain and 
strengthen a nation. We had several times to meet the 
skepticism of the world in a way that called for the 
exercise of force. We had to speak to it for a little— 
happily, only for a little while—in the only language 
which up to that time had been understood, the lan- 
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guage of physical power. But in the course of time our 
independence became unquestioned; and the next query 
that the world put to us was this, “Yes, on your sepa- 
rated continent you can hold us at arm’s length and do 
what you please with your own affairs, but do you know 
what to do with them? We have built up great civiliza- 
tions; you are young, you are boastful, you are adven- 
turous, you are ambitious to undertake things never 
undertaken before. Can you do it?” And then, not 
with haste but with the steady exercise of self-directed 
intelligence, we built our nation up along lines of prog- 
ress that the world had never surpassed before and 
had seldom equalled before, progress which in many 
respects was purged as progress never had been purged 
before of some of the more debased and selfish ele- 
ments of human ambition; and presently by the mid- 
century of the last hundred years we had shown that 
we knew how to make the same sort of progress that 
other nations had made, and to make it with fewer mis- 
takes, with fewer of those elements which bore with in- 
justice upon the average man and forbade the average 
man to enter into the gates of legitimate ambition. 
Then came one of the most searching tests that a nation 
has ever stood, the test of the Civil War. The country 
was not the same throughout its borders, either in its 
political ideals or in its social structure. It was not 
the same in its economic structure. It was trying to 
live a common life in two disparate and unlike sections. 
Here was something that went to the very root of 
things. 

We were not able to settle that great matter as we 
had settled the initial questions of our national life with 
regard to the forms of our government. You remember 
the fine thing that de Tocqueville said about us in re- 
gard to our change from the old confederation to the 
modern Union. He remarked with unconcealed ad- 
miration upon the self-possession of a people which 
can look its own affairs over, see what is the matter with 
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them, and fundamentally alter them, without, in his 
fine phrase, “having drawn either a single tear or a 
single drop of blood from mankind.’ But here at the 
time of the Civil War was something too deep for that. 
Tears had to be drawn; blood had to be shed; and 
tragedy had to be enacted; and the world looked on and 
said, ‘At last the catastrophe has come which is to 
pull this great structure down.’ But it did not. We 
worked almost blindly with tears and passion in our 
eyes through those dark years into a new light that 
dawned upon us, the light of a long day of peace and 
unquestioned stability, making errors, committing the 
mistakes of passion, but, nevertheless, moved and guided 
by the pure ambition of reuniting the spirits of a 
divided Nation and making over again the thing which 
had been threatened with disruption. That was ac- 
complished, and now more than ever this is the flag 
of the Union. 

That chapter is closed. Our spirits as well as our 
states are reunited. Now we have to ask ourselves, 
“What does the flag stand for for the future?” No- 
body questions our independence. Nobody questions 
our ability to push forward our economic affairs upon 
lines of unparalleled success and prosperity. Nobody 
denies our power to settle the most fundamental ques- 
tions of our national life, though they involve tragedy, 
without breaking any of the essential principles or dis- 
turbing any of the essential foundations of our life. 
I sometimes wonder why men even now take this flag 
and flaunt it. If I am respected, I do not have to 
demand respect. If I am feared, I do not have to 
ask for fear. If my power is known, I do not have to 
proclaim it. I do not understand the temper, neither 
does this great Nation understand the temper, of men 
who use this flag boastfully. You remember the touch- 
ing reply of the old minister, a true servant of God, in 
whose presence some youngsters were telling of their 
spiritual experiences. He was silent, and they turned 
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to him and said, ‘Have you had no spiritual experi- 
ences ?”’ and he replied, ‘‘None to boast of.” We have 
had the deepest experiences that a race could have. 
Do we boast of this majority and purity of our spirit? 
This flag for the future is meant to stand for the just 
use of undisputed national power. No nation is ever 
going to doubt our power to assert its rights; and 
we should lay it to heart that no nation shall ever 
henceforth doubt our purpose to put it to the highest 
uses to which a great emblem of justice and govern- 
ment can be put. It is henceforth to stand for self- 
possession, for dignity, for the assertion of the right of 
one nation to serve the other nations of the world— 
an emblem that will not condescend to be used for pur- 
poses of aggression and self-aggrandizement; that is too 
great to be debased by selfishness; that has vindicated 
its right to be honored by all the nations of the world 
and feared by none who do righteousness. 

Is it not a proud thing to stand under such an em- 
blem? Would it not be a pitiful thing ever to have to 
make apology and explanation of anything that we ever 
did under the leadership of this flag carried in the van? 
Is it not a solemn responsibility laid upon us to lay 
aside bluster and assume that much greater thing, the 
quietude of genuine power? ‘The little engine makes a 
noise; the big engine makes none. And yet how fine 
the big engine grinds. The Corliss is not half as noisy 
as the smallest automobile, and without any exertion, 
apparently without breath of life, it achieves the most 
delicate and difficult tasks of the mechanical world. 
So it seems to me that it is my privilege and right as 
the temporary representative of a great Nation that 
does what it pleases with its own affairs to say that we 
please to do justice and assert the rights of mankind 
wherever this flag is unfurled. 


THE UNEASINESS OF BUSINESS 


ADDRESS TO THE VIRGINIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, JUNE 25, 1914. FROM ORIGINAL 
COPY IN THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


I THINK it is appropriate, ladies and gentlemen, in 
receiving you to say just a word or two in assistance 
of your judgment about the existing conditions. You 
are largely responsible for the state of public opinion. 
You furnish the public with information, and in your 
editorials you furnish it with the interpretation of that 
information. We are in the presence of a business situ- 
ation which is variously interpreted. Here in Wash- 
ington, through the Bureau of Commerce and other in- 
strumentalities that are at our disposal and through a 
correspondence which comes in to us from all parts of 
the Nation, we are perhaps in a position to judge of 
the actual conditions of business better than those can 
judge who are at any other single point in the country; 
and I want to say to you that as a matter of fact the 
signs of a very strong business revival are becoming 
more and more evident from day to day. 

I want to suggest this to you: Business has been in 
a feverish and apprehensive condition in this country 
for more than ten years. I will not stop to point out 
the time at which it began to be apprehensive, but dur- 
ing more than ten years business has been the object 
of sharp criticism in the United States, a criticism grow- 
ing in volume and growing in particularity; and as a 
natural consequence, as the volume of criticism has in- 
creased business has grown more and more anxious. 
Business men have acted as some men do who fear they 
will have to undergo an operation, and who are not 
sure that when they get on the table the operation will 
not be a capital operation. As a matter of fact, as 
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the diagnosis has progressed it has become more and 
more evident that no capital operation is necessary ; 
that at the most a minor operation was necessary to 
remove admitted distempers and evils. The treatment 
is to be constitutional rather than surgical, affecting hab- 
its of life and action which have been hurtful. For on 
all hands it is admitted that there are processes of busi- 
ness or have been processes of business in this country 
which ought to be corrected; but the correction has 
been postponed, and in proportion to the postponement 
the fever has increased—the fever of apprehension. 

There is nothing more fatal to business than to be 
kept guessing from month to month and from year to 
year whether something serious is going to happen to 
it or not and what in particular is going to happen to 
it if anything does. It is impossible to forecast the 
prospects of any line of business unless you know what 
the year is going to bring forth. Nothing is more 
harmful, nothing has been declared by business men 
to be more unfair, than to keep them guessing. 

The guessing went on, the air was full of interroga- 
tion points, for ten years or more, then came an ad- 
ministration which for the first time had a definite pro- 
gramme of constructive correction; not of destructive 
correction, but of a constructive correction of admitted 
evil—a very clear programme, disclosed, so far as pos- 
sible in a general programme, in its particulars as well 
as in its general features. And the administration pro- 
ceeded to carry out this programme. 

First, there was the tariff, and business shivered. 
“We denis like to go in; the water looks cold’; but 
when the tariff had been naeeed it was found that the 
readjustment was possible without any serious disturb- 
ance whatever. So that men said with a sense of re- 
lief, “Well, we are glad to get that behind us, and it 
wasn’t bad after all.” 

Then came the currency reform. You remember with 
what resistance, with what criticism, with what sys- 
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tematic holding back, a large body of bankers in this 
country met the proposals of that reform, and you 
know how, immediately after its passage, they recog- 
nized its benefit and beneficence, and how ever since 
the passage of that reform bankers throughout the 
United States have been congratulating themselves that 
it was possible to carry out this great reform upon 
sensible and solid lines. 

Then we advanced to the trust programme, and again 
the same dread, the same hesitation, the same urgency 
that the thing should be postponed. It will not be post- 
poned, and it will not be postponed because we are the 
friends of business. We know what we are doing; we 
purpose to do it under the advice, for we have been 
fortunate enough to obtain the advice, of men who un- 
derstand the business of the country; and we know that 
the effect is going to be exactly what the effect of the 
currency reform was, a sense of relief and of security. 

Because when the programme is finished, it is finished; 
the interrogation points are rubbed off the slate; busi- 
ness is given its constitution of freedom and is bidden 
go forward under that constitution. And just so soon 
as it gets that leave and freedom there will be a boom 
of business in this country such as we have never wit- 
nessed in the United States. 

I, as a friend of business and a servant of the coun- 
try, would not dare stop in this programme and bring 
on another long period of agitation. Agitation longer 
continued would be fatal to the business of this country, 
and if this programme is delayed there will come agita- 
tion with every letter in the word a capital letter. The 
choice is a sober and sensible programme now completed 
or months upon months of additional conjecture and 
danger. I for one could not ask this country to excuse 
a policy which subjected business to longer continued 
agitation and uncertainty; and, therefore, I am sure 
that it is beginning to be evident to the whole press of 
this country and by the same token to the people that 
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a constructive programme is at last not only to be pro- 
posed but completed, and that when it is completed 
business can get and will get what it can get in no other 
way—rest, recuperation, and successful adjustment. I 
cannot get rest if you send me to bed wondering what 
is going to happen to me in the morning; but if you 
send me to bed knowing what the course of business is 
to be tomorrow morning, I can rest. How much better 
is certain justice to the men engaged in business. 

It is a matter of conscience as well as a matter of 
large public policy to do what this Congress I am now 
certain is going to do, finish the programme. And I 
do not think that it is going to take a very long time. 
I believe that the temper of those engaged in this great 
thing is admirable, that the various elements some- 
times in antagonism in the Congress of the United 
States are drawing together, and that we shall witness 
an early statesmanlike result for which we shall all 
have abundant reason to be thankful. 


BE WORTHY OF THE MEN OF 1776 


ADDRESS AT INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 
JULY 4, I914. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


WE are assembled to celebrate the 138th anniver- 
sary of the birth of the United States. I suppose 
that we can more vividly realize the circumstances of 
that birth standing on this historic spot than it would 
be possible to realize than anywhere else. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was written in Philadelphia; it 
was adopted in this historic building by which we stand. 
I have just had the privilege of sitting in the chair of 
the great man who presided over the deliberations of 
those who gave the Declaration to the world. My 
hand rests at this moment upon the table upon which 
the Declaration was signed. We can feel that we are 
almost in the visible and tangible presence of a great 
historic transaction. 

Have you ever read the Declaration of Independence, 
or attended with close comprehension to the real char- 
acter of it when you have heard it read? If you have, 
you will know that it is not a Fourth of July oration. 
The Declaration of Independence was a document pre- 
liminary to war. It was a vital piece of practical busi- 
ness, not a piece of rhetoric; and if you will pass beyond 
those preliminary passages which we are accustomed 
to quote about the rights of men and read into the 
heart of the document you will see that it is very ex- 
press and detailed, that it consists of a series of definite 
specifications concerning actual public business of the 
day. Not the business of our day, for the matter with 
which it deals is past, but the business of that first revo- 
lution by which the Nation was set up, the business of 
1776. Its general statements, its general declarations 
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cannot mean anything to us unless we append to it a 
similar specific body of particulars as to what we con- 
sider the essential business of our own day. 

Liberty does not consist, my fellow-citizens, in mere 
general declarations of the rights of men. It consists 
in the translation of those declarations into definite 
action. Therefore, standing here where the Declara- 
tion was adopted, reading its business-like sentences, 
we ought to ask ourselves what there is in it for us. 
There is nothing in it for us unless we can translate it 
into the terms of our own conditions and of our own 
lives. We must reduce it to what the lawyers call a 
bill of particulars. It contains a bill of particulars, 
but the bill of particulars of 1776. If we would keep 
it alive, we must fill it with a bill of particulars of the 
year 1914. 

The task to which we have constantly to re-address 
ourselves is the task of proving that we are worthy of 
the men who drew this great Declaration and know 
what they would have done in our circumstances. 
Patriotism consists in some very practical things,— 
practical in that they belong to the life of every day, 
that they wear no extraordinary distinction about them, 
that they are connected with commonplace duty. The 
way to be patriotic in America is not only to love 
America, but to love the duty that lies nearest to our 
hand and know that in performing it we are serving 
our country. There are some gentlemen in Washing- 
ton, for example, at this very moment who are showing 
themselves very patriotic in a way which does not at- 
tract wide attention but seems to belong to mere every- 
day obligations. ‘Those members of the House and 
Senate who stay in hot Washington to maintain a 
quorum of the Houses and transact the all-important 
business of the Nation are doing an act of patriotism. 
I honor them for it, and I am glad to stay there and 
stick by them until the work is done. 

It is patriotic, also, to learn what the facts of our 
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national life are and to face them with candor. I have 
heard a great many facts stated about the present busi- 
ness condition of this country, for example,—a great 
many allegations of fact, at any rate, but the allega- 
tions do not tally with one another. And yet I know 
that truth always matches with truth; and when I find 
some insisting that everything is going wrong and others 
insisting that everything is going right, and when I 
know from a wide observation of the general circum- 
stances of the country taken as a whole that things are 
going extremely well, I wonder what those who are 
crying out that things are wrong are trying to do. Are 
they trying to serve the country? or are they trying to 
serve something smaller than the country? Are they 
trying to put hope into the hearts of the men who work 
and toil every day, or are they trying to plant dis- 
couragement and despair in those hearts? And why 
do they cry that everything is wrong and yet do nothing 
to set it right. If they love America and anything is 
wrong amongst us, it is their business to put their hand 
with ours to the task of setting it right. When the 
facts are known and acknowledged, the duty of all 
patriotic men is to accept them in candor and to ad- 
dress themselves hopefully and confidently to the com- 
mon counsel which is necessary to act upon them wisely 
and in universal concert. 

I have had some experiences in the last fourteen 
months which have not been entirely reassuring. It 
was universally admitted, for example, my fellow-citi- 
zens, that the banking system of this country needed 
reorganization. We set the best minds that we could 
find to the task of discovering the best method of re- 
organization. But we met with hardly anything but 
criticism from the bankers of the country; we met with 
hardly anything but resistance from the majority of 
those at least who spoke at all concerning the matter. 
And yet so soon as that Act was passed there was a uni- 
versal chorus of applause, and the very men who had 
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opposed the measure joined in that applause. If it 
was wrong the day before it was passed, why was it 
right the day after it was passed? Where had been 
the candor of criticism not only, but the concert of 
counsel which makes legislative action vigorous and 
safe and successful ? 

It is not patriotic to concert measures against one 
another; it is patriotic to concert measures for one 
another. 

In one sense the Declaration of Independence has lost 
its significance. It has lost its significance as a declara- 
tion of national independence. Nobody outside Amer- 
ica believed when it was uttered that we could make 
good our independence; now nobody anywhere would 
dare to doubt that we are independent and can main- 
tain our independence. As a declaration of inde- 
pendence, therefore, it is a mere historic document. 
Our independence is a fact so stupendous that it can be 
measured only by the size and energy and variety and 
wealth and power of one of the greatest nations in the 
world. But it is one thing to be independent and it is 
another thing to know what to do with your inde- 
pendence. It is one thing to come to your majority and 
another thing to know what you are going to do with 
your life and your energies; and one of the most serious 
questions for sober-minded men to address themselves 
to in the United States is this, What are we going to 
do with the influence and power of this great nation? 
Are we going to play the old rdéle of using that power 
for our aggrandizement and material benefit only? 
You know what that may mean. It may upon occasion 
mean that we shall use it to make the peoples of other 
nations suffer in the way in which we said it was intoler- 
able to suffer when we uttered our Declaration of 
Independence. 

The Department of State at Washington is constantly 
called upon to back up the commercial enterprises and 
the industrial enterprises of the United States in foreign 
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countries, and it at one time went so far in that direc- 
tion that all its diplomacy came to be designated as “‘dol- 
lar diplomacy.” It was called upon to support every 
man who wanted to earn anything anywhere if he was 
an American. But there ought to be a limit to that. 
There is no man who is more interested than I am in 
carrying the enterprise of American business men to 
every quarter of the globe. I was interested in it long 
before I was suspected of being a politician. I have 
been preaching it year after year as the great thing 
that lay in the future for the United States, to show 
her wit and skill and enterprise and influence in every 
country in the world. But observe the limit to all that 
which is laid upon us perhaps more than upon any other 
nation in the world. We set this nation up, at any rate 
we professed to set it up, to vindicate the rights of men. 
We did not name any differences between one race and 
another. We did not set up any barriers against any 
particular people. We opened our gates to all the world 
and said: ‘“‘Let all men who wish to be free come to 
us and they will be welcome.” We said, “This inde- 
pendence of ours is not a selfish thing for our own 
exclusive private use. It is for everybody to whom we 
can find the means of extending it.’ We cannot with 
that oath taken in our youth, we cannot with that great 
ideal set before us when we were a young people and 
numbered only a scant three millions, take upon our- 
selves now that we are a hundred million strong any 
other conception of duty than we then entertained. If 
American enterprise in foreign countries, particularly 
in those foreign countries which are not strong enough 
to resist us, takes the shape of imposing upon and ex- 
ploiting the mass of the people of that country it ought 
to be checked and not encouraged. I am willing to get 
anything for an American that money and enterprise 
can obtain except the suppression of the rights of other 
men. I will not help any man buy a power which he 
ought not to exercise over his fellow-beings. 
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You know, my fellow-countrymen, what a big ques- 
tion there is in Mexico. Eighty-five per cent. of the 
Mexican people have never been allowed to have any 
genuine participation in their own government or to 
exercise any substantial rights with regard to the very 
land they live upon. All the rights that men most de- 
sire have been exercised by the other fifteen per cent. 
Do you suppose that that circumstance is not sometimes 
in my thought? I know that the American people have 
a heart that will beat just as strong for those millions 
in Mexico as it will beat or has beaten for any other 
millions elsewhere in the world, and that when once 
they conceive what is at stake in Mexico they will know 
what ought to be done in Mexico. I hear a great deal 
said about the loss of property in Mexico and the loss 
of the lives of foreigners and I deplore these things with 
all my heart. Undoubtedly upon the conclusion of the 
present disturbed conditions in Mexico those who have 
been unjustly deprived of their property or in any wise 
unjustly put upon ought to be compensated. Men’s 
individual rights have no doubt been invaded, and the 
invasion of those rights has been attended by many de- 
plorable circumstances which ought sometime in the 
proper way to be accounted for. But back of it all is 
the struggle of a people to come into its own, and while 
we look upon the incidents in the foreground let us not 
forget the great tragic reality in the background which 
towers above the whole picture. 

A patriotic American is a man who is not niggardly 
and selfish in the things that he enjoys that make for 
human liberty and the rights of man. He wants to 
share them with the whole world, and he is never so 
proud of the great flag under which he lives as when 
it comes to mean to other people as well as to him- 
self a symbol of hope and liberty. I would be ashamed 
of this flag if it ever did anything outside America that 
we would not permit it to do inside of America. 
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The world is becoming more complicated every day, 
my fellow-citizens. No man ought to be foolish enough 
to think that he understands it all. And, therefore, I 
am glad that there are some simple things in the world. 
One of the simple things is principle. Honesty is a 
perfectly simple thing. It is hard for me to believe 
that in most circumstances when a man has a choice of 
ways he does not know which is the right way and which 
is the wrong way. No man who has chosen the wrong 
way ought even to come into Independence Square; it 
is holy ground which he ought not to tread upon. He 
ought not to come where immortal voices have uttered 
the great sentences of such a document as this Declara- 
tion of Independence upon which rests the liberty of a 
whole nation. 

And so I say that it is patriotic sometimes to prefer 
the honor of the country to its material interest. Would 
you rather be deemed by all the nations of the world 
incapable of keeping your treaty obligations in order 
that you might have free tolls for American ships? 
The treaty under which we gave up that right may 
have been a mistaken treaty, but there was no mistake 
about its meaning. 

When I have made a promise as a man I try to keep 
it, and I know of no other rule permissible to a nation. 
The most distinguished nation in the world is the nation 
that can and will keep its promises even to its own 
hurt. And I want to say parenthetically that I do not 
think anybody was hurt. I cannot be enthusiastic for 
subsidies to a monopoly, but let those who are enthu- 
siastic for subsidies ask themselves whether they pre- 
fer subsidies to unsullied honor. 

The most patriotic man, ladies and gentlemen, is 
sometimes the man who goes in the direction that he 
thinks right even when he sees half the world against 
him. It is the dictate of patriotism to sacrifice your- 
self if you think that that is the path of honor and of 
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duty. Do not blame others if they do not agree with 
you. Do not die with bitterness in your heart because 
you did not convince the rest of the world, but die 
happy because you believe that you tried to serve your 
country by not selling your soul. Those were grim 
days, the days of 1776. Those gentlemen did not at- 
tach their names to the Declaration of Independence 
on this table expecting a holiday on the next day, and 
that 4th of July was not itself a holiday. They at- 
tached their signatures to that significant document 
knowing that if they failed it was certain that every 
one of them would hang for the failure. They were 
committing treason in the interest of the liberty of three 
million people in America. All the rest of the world 
was against them and smiled with cynical incredulity at 
the audacious undertaking. Do you think that if they 
could see this great Nation now they would regret any- 
thing that they then did to draw the gaze of a hostile 
world upon them? Every idea must be started by 
somebody, and it is a lonely thing to start anything. 
Yet if it is in you, you must start it if you have a 
man’s blood in you and if you love the country that you 
profess to be working for. 

I am sometimes very much interested when I see 
gentlemen supposing that popularity is the way to suc- 
cess in America. The way to success in this great coun- 
try with its fair judgments is to show that you are not 
afraid of anybody except God and his final verdict. 
If I did not believe that, I would not believe in democ- 
racy. If I did not believe that, I would not believe that 
people can govern themselves. If I did not believe that 
the moral judgment would be the last judgment, the 
final judgment, in the minds of men as well as at the 
tribunal of God, I could not believe in popular govern- 
ment. But I do believe these things, and, therefore, I 
earnestly believe in the democracy not only of America 
but of every awakened people that wishes and intends 
to govern and control its own affairs. 
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It is very inspiring, my friends, to come to this that 
may be called the original fountain of independence 
and liberty in America and here drink draughts of 
patriotic feeling which seem to renew the very blood in 
one’s veins. Down in Washington sometimes when the 
days are hot and the business presses intolerably and 
there are so many things to do that it does not seem 
possible to do anything in the way it ought to be done, 
it is always possible to lift one’s thought above the 
task of the moment and, as it were, to realize that 
great thing of which we are all parts, the great body 
of American feeling and American principle. No man 
could do the work that has to be done in Washington 
if he allowed himself to be separated from that body 
of principle. He must make himself feel that he is a 
part of the people of the United States, that he is 
trying to think not only for them, but with them, and 
then he cannot feel lonely. He not only cannot feel 
lonely but he cannot feel afraid of anything. 

My dream is that as the years go on and the world 
knows more and more of America it will also drink 
at these fountains of youth and renewal; that it also 
will turn to America for those moral inspirations which 
lie at the basis of all freedom; that the world will never 
fear America unless it feels that it is engaged in some 
enterprise which is inconsistent with the rights of 
humanity; and that America will come into the full 
light of the day when all shall know that she puts 
human rights above all other rights and that her flag 
is the flag not only of America but of humanity. 

What other great people has devoted itself to this 
exalted ideal? To what other nation in the world can 
all eyes look for an instant sympathy that thrills the 
whole body politic when men anywhere are fighting for 
their rights? I do not know that there will ever be a 
declaration of independence and of grievances for man- 
kind, but I believe that if any such document is ever 
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drawn it will be drawn in the spirit of the American 
Declaration of Independence, and that America has 
lifted high the light which will shine unto all genera- 
tions and guide the feet of mankind to the goal of 
justice and liberty and peace. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD MERGER! 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ATTORNEY-GENERAL J. C. MC REY- 
NOLDS, JULY 21, 1914. FROM SENATE DOCUMENT 
555, 63D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION. 


Y DEAR MR. ATTORNEY-GENERAL: I 

have your letter of to-day, inclosing a copy of 
your letter of July 9 to Mr. J. H. Hustis, president 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Co., to comply with the terms of the settlement pro- 
posed by them and accepted by us in the matter of their 
railroad holdings. Their final decision in this matter 
causes me the deepest surprise and regret. ‘Their fail- 
ure upon so slight a pretext to carry out an agreement 
deliberately and solemnly entered into, and which was 
manifestly in the common interest, is to me inexplicable 
and entirely without justification. 

You have been kind enough to keep me informed of 
every step the Department took in this matter and the 
action of the Department has, throughout, met with my 
entire approval. It was just, reasonable and efficient. 
It should have resulted in avoiding what must now be 
done. 

In the circumstances the course you propose is the 
only one the Government can pursue. I therefore 
request and direct that a proceeding in equity be filed, 
seeking the dissolution of unlawful monopolization of 


1The United States Attorney-General long endeavored to disentangle 
the affairs of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
merger, but to no avail. This order to dissolve the company was 
therefore issued. Prosecution of the directors followed, but after a 
long legal battle all the directors of the corporation escaped conviction, 
owing to a divided jury. The trial lasted from October 13, 1915, to 
January 10, 1916. 
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transportation in New England territory now sought to 
be maintained by the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, and that the criminal aspects 
of the case be laid before a Grand Jury. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Tue Wuire Houss, July 21, 1914. 


NEUTRALITY 


PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT, AUGUST 4, 1914}. 
FROM THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW,” IX, SUPPLEMENT, PP. 194-198. 


ee ce a state of war unhappily exists between 
Italy and Austria-Hungary; And Whereas the 
United States is on terms of friendship and amity with 
the contending powers, and with the persons inhabiting 
their several dominions; 

And Whereas there are citizens of the United States 
residing within the territories or dominions of each of 
the said belligerents and carrying on commerce, trade, 
or other business or pursuits therein; 

And Whereas there are subjects of each of the said 
belligerents residing within the territory or jurisdiction 
of the United States, and carrying on commerce, trade, 
or other business or pursuits therein; 

And Whereas the laws and treaties of the United 
States, without interfering with the free expression of 
opinion and sympathy, or with the commercial manu- 
facture or sale of arms or munitions of war, neverthe- 
less impose upon all persons who may be within their 
territory and jurisdiction the duty of an impartial neu- 
trality during the existence of the contest. 

And Whereas it is the duty of a neutral government 
not to permit or suffer the making of its waters sub- 
servient to the purposes of war; 

Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States of America, in order to preserve the 
neutrality of the United States and of its citizens and 
of persons within its territory and jurisdiction, and to 
enforce its laws and treaties, and in order that all per- 
sons, being warned of the general tenor of the laws 


1This proclamation was repeated when Austro-Hungary and the 
other countries formally entered the war upon the ocean, 
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and treaties of the United States in this behalf, and of 
the law of nations, may thus be prevented from any 
violation of the same, do hereby declare and proclaim 
that by certain provisions of the act approved on the 
4th day of March, A. D. 1909, commonly known as 
the ‘‘Penal Code of the United States” the following 
acts are forbidden to be done, under severe penalties, 
within the territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States, to wit: 


1. Accepting and exercising a commission to serve either of the 
said belligerents by land or by sea against the other belligerent. 

2. Enlisting or entering into the service of either of the said 
belligerents as a soldier, or as a marine, or seaman on board of 
any vessel of war, letter of marque, or privateer. 

3. Hiring or retaining another person to enlist or enter himself 
in the service of either of the said belligerents as a soldier, or as a 
marine, or seaman on board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, 
or privateer. 

4. Hiring another person to go beyond the limits of jurisdiction 
of the United States with intent to be enlisted as aforesaid. 

5. Hiring another person to go beyond the limits of the United 
States with intent to be entered into service as aforesaid. 

6. Retaining another person to go beyond the limits of the United 
States with intent to be enlisted as aforesaid. 

7. Retaining another person to go beyond the limits of the United 
States with intent to be entered into service as aforesaid. (But the 
said act is not to be construed to extend to a citizen or subject of 
either belligerent who, being transiently within the United States, 
shall, on board of any vessel of war, which, at the time of its ar- 
rival within the United States, was fitted and equipped as such 
vessel of war, enlist or enter himself or hire or retain another 
subject or citizen of the same belligerent, who is transiently within 
the United States, to enlist or enter himself to serve such belligerent 
on board such vessel of war, if the United States shall then be at 
peace with such belligerent.) 

8. Fitting out and arming, or attempting to fit out and arm, or 
procuring to be fitted out and armed, or knowingly being concerned 
in the furnishing, fitting out, or arming of any ship or vessel with 
intent that such ship or vessel shall be employed in the service of 
either of the said belligerents. 

g. Issuing or delivering a commission within the territory or 
jurisdiction of the United States for any ship or vessel to the in- 
tent that she may be employed as aforesaid. 
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10. Increasing or augmenting, or procuring to be increased or 
augmented, or knowingly being concerned in increasing or aug- 
menting, the force of any ship of war, cruiser, or other armed 
vessel, which at the time of her arrival within the United States 
was a ship of war, cruiser, or armed vessel in the service of either 
of the said belligerents or belonging to the subjects of either, by 
adding to the number of guns of such vessels, or by changing those 
on board of her for guns of a larger calibre, or by the addition 
thereto of any equipment solely applicable to war. 

11. Beginning or setting on foot or providing or preparing the 
means for any military expedition or enterprise to be carried on 
from the territory or jurisdiction of the United States against the 
territories or dominions of either of the said belligerents. 


And I do hereby further declare and proclaim 
that any frequenting and use of the waters within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States by the 
armed vessels of a belligerent, whether public ships or 
privateers, for the purpose of preparing for hostile 
operations, or as posts of observation upon the ships 
of war or privateers or merchant vessels of a belliger- 
ent lying within or being about to enter the jurisdiction 
of the United States, must be regarded as unfriendly 
and offensive, and in violation of that neutrality which 
it is the determination of this government to observe; 
and to the end that the hazard and inconvenience of 
such apprehended practices may be avoided, I further 
proclaim and declare that from and after the twenty- 
fifth day of May instant, and during the continuance 
of the present hostilities, no ship of war or privateer 
of any belligerent shall be permitted to make use of 
any port, harbor, roadstead, or other waters within the 
jurisdiction of the United States as a station or place 
of resort for any warlike purpose or for the purpose 
of obtaining any facilities of warlike equipment; and 
no ship of war or privateer of either belligerent shall 
be permitted to sail out of or leave any port, harbor, 
roadstead, or waters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States from which a vessel of an opposing bel- 
ligerent (whether the same shall be a ship of war, a 
privateer, or a merchant ship) shall have previously 
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departed, until after the expiration of at least twenty- 
four hours from the departure of such last-mentioned 
vessel beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. If 
any ship of war or privateer of a belligerent shall, after 
the time this notification takes effect, enter any port, 
harbor, roadstead, or waters of the United States, such 
vessel shall be required to depart and to put to sea 
within twenty-four hours after her entrance into such 
port, harbor, roadstead, or waters, except in case of 
stress of weather or of her requiring provisions or 
things necessary for the subsistence of her crew, or for 
repairs; in any of which cases the authorities of the 
port or of the nearest port (as the case may be) shall 
require her to put to sea as soon as possible after the 
expiration of such period of twenty-four hours, without 
permitting her to take in supplies beyond what may be 
necessary for her immediate use; and no such vessel 
which may have been permitted to remain within the 
waters of the United States for the purpose of repair 
shall continue within such port, harbor, roadstead, or 
waters for a longer period than twenty-four hours after 
her necessary repairs shall have been completed, unless 
within such twenty-four hours a vessel, whether ship of 
war, privateer, or merchant ship of an opposing bellig- 
erent, shall have departed therefrom, in which case the 
time limited for the departure of such ship of war or 
privateer shall be extended so far as may be necessary 
to secure an interval of not less than twenty-four hours 
between such departure and that of any ship of war, 
privateer, or merchant ship of an opposing belligerent 
which may have previously quit the same port, harbor, 
roadstead, or waters. No ship of war or privateer of 
a belligerent shall be detained in any port, harbor, 
roadstead, or waters of the United States more than 
twenty-four hours, by reason of the successive depart- 
ures from such port, harbor, roadstead, or waters of 
more than one vessel of an opposing belligerent. But 
if there be several vessels of opposing belligerents in 
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the same port, harbor, roadstead, or waters, the order 
of their departure therefrom shall be so arranged as 
to afford the opportunity of leaving alternately to the 
vessels of the opposing belligerents, and to cause the 
least detention consistent with the objects of this proc- 
lamation. No ship of war or privateer of a belligerent 
shall be permitted, while in any port, harbor, road- 
stead, or waters within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to take in any supplies except provisions and 
such other things as may be requisite for the subsistence 
of her crew, and except so much coal only as may be 
sufficient to carry such vessel, if without any sail power, 
to the nearest port of her own country; or in case the 
vessel is rigged to go under sail, and may also be 
propelled by steam power, then with half the quantity 
of coal which she would be entitled to receive, if 
dependent upon steam alone, and no coal shall be again 
supplied to any such ship of war or privateer in the 
same or any other port, harbor, roadstead, or waters 
of the United States, without special permission, until 
after the expiration of three months from the time 
when such coal may have been last supplied to her 
within the waters of the United States, unless such ship 
of war or privateer shall, since last thus supplied, have 
entered a port of the government to which she belongs. 

And I do further declare and proclaim that the stat- 
utes and the treaties of the United States and the law 
of nations alike require that no person, within the ter- 
ritory and jurisdiction of the United States, shall take 
part, directly or indirectly, in the said wars, but shall 
remain at peace with all of the said belligerents, and 
shall maintain a strict and impartial neutrality. 

And I do hereby enjoin all citizens of the United 
States, and all persons residing or being within the 
territory or jurisdiction of the United States, to observe 
the laws thereof, and to commit no act contrary to the 
provisions of the said statutes or treaties or in violation 
of the law of nations in that behalf. 
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And I do hereby warn all citizens of the United 
States, and all persons residing or being within its 
territory or jurisdiction that, while the free and full 
expression of sympathies in public and private is not 
restricted by the laws of the United States, military 
forces in aid of a belligerent can not lawfully be origi- 
nated or organized within its jurisdiction; and that, 
while all persons may lawfully and without restriction 
by reason of the aforesaid state of war manufacture 
and sell within the United States arms and munitions 
of war, and other articles ordinarily known as “‘contra- 
band of war,” yet they can not carry such articles upon 
the high seas for the use or service of a belligerent, 
nor can they transport soldiers and officers of a belliger- 
ent, or attempt to break any blockade which may be 
lawfully established and maintained during the said 
wars without incurring the risk of hostile capture and 
the penalties denounced by the law of nations in that 
behalf. 

And I do hereby give notice that all citizens of the 
United States and others who may claim the protection 
of this government, who may misconduct themselves in 
the premises, will do so at their peril, and that they 
can in no wise obtain any protection from the govern- 
ment of the United States against the consequences of 
their misconduct. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of 
August in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and fourteen and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth. 

[SEAL] 
Wooprow WILson. 

By the President: 

W. J. BRYAN, Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY—AN APPEAL 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


PRESENTED IN THE SENATE, AUGUST 19, 1914. FROM 
ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


M* FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: I suppose that 
every thoughtful man in America has asked him- 
self, during these last troubled weeks, what influence 
the European war may exert upon the United States, 
and I take the liberty of addressing a few words to you 
in order to point out that it is entirely within our own 
choice what its effects upon us will be and to urge 
very earnestly upon you the sort of speech and conduct 
which will best safeguard the Nation against distress 
and disaster. 

The effect of the war upon the United States will 
depend upon what American citizens say and do. Every 
man who really loves America will act and speak in the 
true spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of impartial- 
ity and fairness and friendliness to all concerned. The 
spirit of the Nation in this critical matter will be deter- 
mined largely by what individuals and society and those 
gathered in public meetings do and say, upon what 
newspapers and magazines contain, upon what ministers 
utter in their pulpits, and men proclaim as their opinions 
on the street. 

The people of the United States are drawn from 
many nations, and chiefly from the nations now at war. 
It is natural and inevitable that there should be the 
utmost variety of sympathy and desire among them 
with regard to the issues and circumstances of the con- 
flict. Some will wish one nation, others another, to 
succeed in the momentous struggle. It will be easy to 
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excite passion and difficult to allay it. Those responsi- 
ble for exciting it will assume a heavy responsibility, 
responsibility for no less a thing than that the people 
of the United States, whose love of their country and 
whose loyalty to its Government should unite them as 
Americans all, bound in honor and affection to think 
first of her and her interests, may be divided in camps 
of hostile opinion, hot against each other, involved in 
the war itself in impulse and opinion if not in action. 

Such divisions amongst us would be fatal to our peace 
of mind and might seriously stand in the way of the 
proper performance of our duty as the one great nation 
at peace, the one people holding itself ready to play a 
part of impartial mediation and speak the counsels of 
peace and accommodation, not as a partisan, but as a 
friend. 

I venture, therefore, my fellow countrymen, to speak 
a solemn word of warning to you against that deepest, 
most subtle, most essential breach of neutrality which 
may spring out of partisanship, out of passionately 
taking sides. [he United States must be neutral in 
fact as well as in name during these days that are to 
try men’s souls. We must be impartial in thought as 
well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments 
as well as upon every transaction that might be con- 
strued as a preference of one party to the struggle 
before another. 

My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel 
sure, the earnest wish and purpose of every thoughtful 
American that this great country of ours, which is, of 
course, the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, 
should show herself in this time of peculiar trial a 
Nation fit beyond others to exhibit the fine poise of 
undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the 
efhciency of dispassionate action; a Nation that neither 
sits in judgment upon others nor is disturbed in her 
own counsels and which keeps herself fit and free to do 
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what is honest and disinterested and truly serviceable 
for the peace of the world. 

Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the 
restraints which will bring to our people the happiness 


and the great and lasting influence for peace we covet 
for them? 


THE FIRST FINANCIAL BURDEN 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


SPECIAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS ASKING ADDITIONAL 
REVENUE, SEPTEMBER 4, I914. FROM THE “CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD,” 63D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, 
VOL. §1,-PP. 14712-14714) 


(ee OF THE CONGRESS: 

I come to you to-day to discharge a duty which 
I wish with all my heart I might have been spared; but 
it is a duty which is very clear, and therefore I perform 
it without hesitation or apology. I come to ask very 
earnestly that additional revenue be provided for the 
Government. 

During the month of August there was, as compared 
with the corresponding month of last year, a falling 
off of $10,629,538 in the revenues collected from cus- 
toms. A continuation of this decrease in the same 
proportion throughout the current fiscal year would 
probably mean a loss of customs revenues of from sixty 
to one hundred millions. I need not tell you to what 
this falling off is due. It is due, in chief part, not to 
the reductions recently made in the customs duties, but 
to the great decrease in importations; and that is due to 
the extraordinary extent of the industrial area affected 
by the present war in Europe. Conditions have arisen 
which no man foresaw; they affect the whole world of 
commerce and economic production; and they must be 
faced and dealt with. 

It would be very unwise to postpone dealing with 
them. Delay in such a matter and in the particular 
circumstances in which we now find ourselves as a nation 
might involve consequences of the most embarrassing 
and deplorable sort, for which I, for one, would not 
care to be responsible. It would be very dangerous in 
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the present circumstances to create a moment’s doubt 
as to the strength and sufficiency of the Treasury of 
the United States, its ability to assist, to steady, and 
sustain the financial operations of the country’s busi- 
ness. If the Treasury is known, or even thought, to 
be weak, where will be our peace of mind? The whole 
industrial activity of the country would be chilled and 
demoralized. Just now the peculiarly difficult financial 
problems of the moment are being successfully dealt 
with, with great self-possession and good sense and 
very sound judgment; but they are only in process of 
being worked out. If the process of solution is to be 
completed, no one must be given reason to doubt the 
solidity and adequacy of the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment which stands behind the whole method by which 
our difficulties are being met and handled. 

The Treasury itself could get along for a consider- 
able period, no doubt, without immediate resort to new 
sources of taxation. But at what cost to the business 
of the community? Approximately $75,000,000, a 
large part of the present Treasury balance, is now on 
deposit with national banks, distributed throughout the 
country. It is deposited, of course, on call. I need not 
point out to you what the probable consequences of 
inconvenience and distress and confusion would be if the 
diminishing income of the Treasury should make it 
necessary rapidly to withdraw these deposits. And yet 
without additional revenue that plainly might become 
necessary, and the time when it became necessary could 
not be controlled or determined by the convenience of 
the business of the country. It would have to be deter- 
mined by the operations and necessities of the Treasury 
itself. Such risks are not necessary and ought not to 
be run. We can not too scrupulously or carefully safe- 
guard a financial situation which is at best, while war 
continues in Europe, difficult and abnormal. Hesita- 
ion and delay are the worst forms of bad policy under 
such conditions. 
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And we ought not to borrow. We ought to resort to 
taxation, however we may regret the necessity of put- 
ting additional temporary burdens on our people. To 
sell bonds would be to make a most untimely and 
unjustifiable demand on the money market; untimely, 
because this is manifestly not the time to withdraw 
working capital from other uses to pay the Govern- 
ment’s bills; unjustifiable, because unnecessary. The 
country is able to pay any just and reasonable taxes 
without distress. And to every other form of borrow- 
ing, whether for long periods or for short, there is the 
same objection. These are not the circumstances, this 
is at this particular moment and in this particular exi- 
gency not the market, to borrow large sums of money. 
What we are seeking is to ease and assist every financial 
transaction, not to add a single additional embarrass- 
ment to the situation. The people of this country are 
both intelligent and profoundly patriotic. They are 
ready to meet the present conditions in the right way 
and to support the Government with generous self- 
denial. They know and understand, and will be intol- 
erant only of those who dodge responsibility or are not 
frank with them. 

The occasion is not of our own making. We had no 
part in making it. But it is here. It affects us as 
directly and palpably almost as if we were participants 
in the circumstances which gave rise to it. We must 
accept the inevitable with calm judgment and unruffled 
spirits, like men accustomed to deal with the unex- 
pected, habituated to take care of themselves, masters 
of their own affairs and their own fortunes. We shall 
pay the bill, though we did not deliberately incur it. 

In order to meet every demand upon the Treasury 
without delay or peradventure and in order to keep the 
Treasury strong, unquestionably strong, and strong 
throughout the present anxieties, I respectfully urge 
that an additional revenue of $100,000,000 be raised 
through internal taxes devised in your wisdom to meet 
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the emergency. The only suggestion I take the liberty 
of making is that such sources of revenue be chosen as 
will begin to yield at once and yield with a certain and 
constant flow. 

I can not close without expressing the confidence with 
which I approach a Congress, with regard to this or any 
other matter, which has shown so untiring a devotion to 
public duty, which has responded to the needs of the 
Nation throughout a long season despite inevitable 
fatigue and personal sacrifice, and so large a proportion 
of whose Members have devoted their whole time and 
energy to the business of the country. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE SUPPORT 
OF tis POLICY 


LETTER TO MR. FRANK E. DOREMUS, SEPTEMBER 4, 
1914. FROM THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


September 4, 1914. 


Y DEAR MR. DOREMUS:?? 

I have read your letter of September 1st with 
a keen appreciation of its importance. It appeals to 
me as the leader of the party now in power with pecu- 
liar force and persuasiveness. ‘The close of a very 
extraordinary session of Congress is at hand which has, 
I venture to say, been more fruitful in important legis- 
lation of permanent usefulness to the country than any 
session of Congress within the memory of the active 
public men of our generation. A great constructive 
programme has been carried through for which the 
country has long waited, and has been carried through 
with the approval and support of judicious men of all 
parties; and we have abundant reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon the record that has been made during 
the busy seventeen months we have devoted to our great 
legislative task. Certainly in ordinary circumstances, if 
we were free to disengage ourselves for the purpose, we 
would be warranted in now directing our energies to a 
great campaign in support of an appeal to the country 
to give us the encouragement of its endorsement at the 
autumn elections. 

We could go to the country with a very sincere appeal 
in which there need be no pretence or boast of any kind 
but a plain statement of things actually accomplished 
which ought to be and I think would be entirely con- 


*In reply to a request of Frank E. Doremus, September 1, 1914, to 
take active part in campaign of that year for the election of a new 
House of Representatives. 
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vincing. It is a record which shows us at peace with 
all the world; the questions which plagued business with 
doubt and uncertainty and irresponsible criticism out 
of the way, thoughtfully settled and disposed of; the 
apparent antagonism between government and _ busi- 
ness cleared away and brought to an end with the 
plain reckoning accomplished; the path for sure-footed 
adjustment clear ahead of us, prosperity certain to come 
by means which all can approve and applaud. 

Moreover, there is a programme of another kind 
ahead of us to which it is inspiriting to look forward,— 
a programme free from debate except as to the best 
means by which to accomplish what all desire. The 
great questions immediately ahead of us are the build- 
ing up of our merchant marine with all that that means 
in the development and diversification of our foreign 
commerce and the systematic conservation and economic 
use of our national resources, subjects much talked 
about but little acted upon. Here are other great 
pieces of constructive legislation waiting to be done to 
which we could turn away without any controversy 
except, as I have said, as to the best ways of doing 
them. 

I believe that ways can be found to do these things 
readily enough if the country will give us its generous 
support and trust us to do them; and it would have been 
a genuine pleasure to me to ask to be given again 
colleagues such as I have had in the two Houses of 
Congress during the present memorable session. I trust 
that there will be many occasions upon which I may 
have the privilege of calling the attention of my fellow- 
countrymen to the fine and unselfish service which has 
been rendered them by their present representatives, 
ready at all times to respond to any appeal which spoke 
convincingly of the public welfare. 

But in view of the unlooked-for international situa- 
tion our duty has taken on an unexpected aspect. Every 
patriotic man ought now to “stay on his job” until the 
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crisis is passed and ought to stay where his job can 
best be done. We must do whatever is necessary and 
forego whatever is necessary to keep us in close and 
active concert in order to relieve in every possible way 
the stress and strain put upon our people during 
the continuance of the present extraordinary conditions. 
My job, I now know, can be done best only if I devote 
my whole thought and attention to it and think of noth- 
ing but the duties of the hour. I am not at liberty and 
shall not be, so far as I can now see, to turn away from 
those duties to undertake any kind of political canvass. 

In the present emergency I am keenly aware of the 
two-fold responsibility I am called upon to discharge; 
the responsibility which devolves upon me as President 
of the United States and the responsibility under which 
I am laid as leader of a great political party. Of 
course, the whole country will expect of me and my own 
conscience will exact of me that I think first of my 
duties as President, responsible for exercising so far 
as I have the ability a constant guidance in the affairs 
of the country, both domestic and foreign. The labors 
of Congress have a natural and customary limit; the 
work of the Houses can be and will be finished; Con- 
gress can adjourn. But the President cannot, especially 
in times like these, turn away from his official work 
even for a little while. Too much depends upon his 
keeping all the threads of what is occurring in his hands. 

I have, therefore, reached the conclusion that I can- 
not in any ordinary sense take an active part in the 
approaching campaign; that I must remain here to 
attend to the serious work sure to fill the months imme- 
diately before us,—months that will carry with them 
obligations, no doubt, of the most tremendous sort. I 
know that you will feel similarly about your own 
obligations; that members of Congress, too, without 
distinction as to party affiliations, will feel that they 
must remain to do their work of necessary and pressing 
service and bring it to a successful conclusion. 
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I shall, no doubt, take occasion as opportunity offers 
to state and perhaps restate to the country in the clear- 
est and most convincing terms I can command the things 
which the Democratic party has attempted to do in the 
settlement of great questions which have for many a 
long year pressed for solution, and I earnestly hope 
that they will generously open their minds to what I 
may have to say; but I shall not allow my eagerness 
to win their approval or my earnest desire to be granted 
by their suffrages the support of another Congress 
to interfere with the daily performance of my official 
duties or distract my mind from them. The record 
men make speaks for itself. The country cannot be 
deceived concerning it and will assess it justly. What 
it chiefly expects and demands and what it will cer- 
tainly be most surely won by is the performance of duty 
without fear or favor and without regard to personal 
consequences. 

And certainly this is a time when America expects 
every man to do his duty without thought of profit or 
advantage to himself. America is greater than any 
party. America cannot properly be served by any man 
who for a moment measures his interest against her 
advantage. The time has come for great things. These 
are days big with destiny for the United States, as for 
the other nations of the world. A little wisdom, a 
little courage, a little self-forgetful devotion may under 
God turn that destiny this way or that. Great hearts, 
great natures, will respond. Even little men will rejoice 
to be stimulated and guided and set an heroic example. 
Parties will fare well enough without nursing if the men 
who make them up and the men who lead them forget 
themselves to serve a cause and set a great people for- 
ward on the path of liberty and peace. 


THE COLORADO COAL STRIKE 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO COLORADO FUEL & IRON AND 
OTHER WESTERN COAL COMPANIES AND TO THE 
OFFICERS OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, SEPTEMBER 5, 1914. FROM THE “CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD,” 63D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, 
VOL. 51, APPX. 1028. 


THE WuitTE House, 
September 5, 1914. 

Y DEAR SIR: I feel justified in addressing 

you with regard to the present strike situation 
in Colorado because it has lasted so long, has gone 
through so many serious stages, and is fraught with 
so many possibilities that it has become of national 
importance. 

As you know, Federal troops have been in the State 
for the purpose of maintaining order now for a long 
time. I have been hoping every day during that time 
that some light would come out of the perplexities of 
the situation, some indication that the mine operators 
and the miners who are now on strike were willing to 
consider proposals of accommodation and settlement, 
but no such indication has reached me, and I am now 
obliged to determine whether I am justified in using 
the Army of the United States indefinitely for police 
purposes. 

Many things may come out of this situation if it is 
not handled with public spirit and with a sincere desire 
to safeguard the public, as well as all others concerned. 
Perhaps the most serious of them all is the feeling which 
is being generated and the impression of the public 
that no one is willing to act, no one willing to yield 
anything, no one willing even to consider terms of 
accommodation. 
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As you know, two representatives of the Government 
of the United States have been actively engaged in 
investigating the whole situation and in trying to reach 
a dispassionate conclusion as to what it is possible to 
do in justice to both sides not only but also in the inter- 
est of the public. The result of their investigations 
and of their very thoughtful consideration in the matter 
has been the drafting of the inclosed “tentative basis 
for the adjustment” of the strike. I recommend it to 
you for your most serious consideration. I hope that 
you will consider it as if you were acting for the whole 
country, and I beg that you will regard it as urged 
upon your acceptance by myself with very deep earnest- 
ness. This is a time, I am sure you will feel, when 
everything should be done that it is possible for men to 
do to see that all untoward and threatening circum- 
stances of every sort are taken out of the life of the 
people of the United States. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Hon. Epwarp KEATING, 
Representative from Colorado. 


PRAYERS FOR, PEACE 


PROCLAMATION DESIGNATING SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4, 
1914, AS A DAY OF PRAYER AND SUPPLICATION 
FOR PEACE IN EUROPE, SEPTEMBER 8, 1914. FROM 
SENATE DOCUMENT NO. 576, 63D CONGRESS, 2D 
SESSION. 


Weare. great nations of the world have taken 
up arms against one another and war now draws 
millions of men into battle whom the counsel of states- 
men have not been able to save from the terrible sac- 
rifice ; 

And whereas in this as in all things it is our privilege 
and duty to seek counsel and succor of Almighty God, 
humbling ourselves before Him, confessing our weak- 
ness and our lack of any wisdom equal to these things; 

And whereas it is the especial wish and longing of the 
people of the United States, in prayer and counsel and 
all friendliness, to serve the cause of peace: 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do designate Sunday, the 4th 
day of October next, a day of prayer and supplication 
and do request all God-fearing persons to repair on that 
day to their places of worship there to unite their peti- 
tions to Almighty God that, overruling the counsel of 
men, setting straight the things they can not govern or 
alter, taking pity on the nations now in the throes of 
conflict, in His mercy and goodness, showing a way 
where men can see none, He vouchsafe His children 
healing peace again and restore once more that concord 
among men and nations without which there can be 
neither happiness nor true friendship nor any whole- 
some fruit of toil or thought in the world; praying also 
to this end that He forgive us our sins, our ignorance 
of His holy will, our willfulness and many errors, and 
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lead us in the paths of obedience to places of vision and 
to thoughts and counsels that purge and make wise. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this eighth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and fourteen, and of the independence of the 


United States of America the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth. 


[SEAL. ] 


Wooprow WILson. 
By the President : 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BryAN, Secretary of State. 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


LETTER TO MR. FRANK TRUMBULL, SEPTEMBER IO, 
1914. FROM THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


September 10, 1914. 
EAR MR. TRUMBULL: 

Since you read it to me yesterday, I have read 
again the statement you made on behalf of the commit- 
tee of railroad presidents whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting and conferring with at my office. It is a lucid 
statement of plain truth. 

You ask me to call the attention of the country to the 
imperative need that railway credits be sustained and 
the railroads helped in every possible way, whether by 
private co-operative effort or by the action, wherever 
feasible, of governmental agencies; and I am glad to 
do so, because I think the need very real. I cannot say 
that I entertain any deep anxiety about the matter, 
except, of course, the general anxiety caused by the 
unprecedented situation of the money markets of the 
world; because the interest of the producer, the shipper, 
the merchant, the investor, the financier, and the whole 
public in the proper maintenance and complete efficiency 
of the railways is too manifest. They are indispensable 
to our whole economic life, and railway securities are 
at the very heart of most investments, large and small, 
public and private, by individuals and by institutions. 
I am confident that there will be active and earnest 
co-operation in this matter, perhaps the one common 
interest of our whole industrial life. Undoubtedly, men 
both in and out of official position will appreciate what 
is involved and lend their aid heartily wherever it is 
possible for them to lend it. 

But the emergency is in fact extraordinary, and where 
there is manifest common interest we ought all of us 
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to speak out in its behalf and I am glad to join with 
you in calling attention to it. This is a time for all to 
stand together in united effort to comprehend every 
interest and serve and sustain it in every legitimate way. 
The laws must speak plainly and effectively against 
whatever is wrong or against the public interest and 
these laws must be observed; for the rest and within 
the sphere of legitimate enterprise, we must all stand 
as one to see justice done and all fair assistance ren- 
dered, and rendered ungrudgingly. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

FRANK TRUMBULL, 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 


ways. 


LETTER TO THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1914. FROM THE “AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW,” VII, P. 857. 


I RECEIVED your Imperial Majesty’s important 
communication of the 7th and have read it with the 
gravest interest and concern. I am honored that you 
should have turned to me for an impartial judgment as 
the representative of a people truly disinterested as 
respects the present war and truly desirous of knowing 
and accepting the truth. 

You will, I am sure, not expect me to say more. 
Presently, I pray God very soon, this war will be over. 
The day of accounting will then come when I take it 
for granted the nations of Europe will assemble to 
determine a settlement. Where wrongs have been com- 
mitted, their consequences and the relative responsi- 
bility will be assessed. 

The nations of the world have fortunately by agree- 
ment made a plan for such a reckoning and settlement. 
What such a plan cannot accomplish the opinion of 
mankind, the final arbiter in all such affairs, will supply. 
It would be unwise, it would be premature, for a single 
government, however fortunately separated from the 
present struggle, it would even be inconsistent with the 
neutral position of any nation which like this has no 
part in the contest, to form or express a final judgment. 

I speak thus frankly because I know that you will 
expect and wish me to do so as one friend speaks to 
another, and because I feel sure that such a reservation 
of judgment until the end of the war, when all its events 
and circumstances can be seen in their entirety and in 
their true relations, will commend itself to you as a true 
expression of sincere neutrality. 
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A DEMOCRATIC FOREIGN POLICY 
AN ARTICLE IN THE ‘‘WORLD’S WORK,”’ OCTOBER, I914. 


I 


Mexico 


A COUNTRY of the size and power of the United 
States can afford to wait just as long as it pleases. 
Nobody doubts its power, and nobody doubts that Mr. 
Huerta is eventually to retire. There need be no hesi- 
tation in forming the judgment that what we wish to 
accomplish in Mexico will be accomplished. But these 
people who are in haste to have things done, as they 
say, forget that they will have to do them themselves. 
They will have to contribute brothers and sons and 
sweethearts to it if they want something done right 
away. If they are willing to wait, that will not be 
necessary. 

So far as the recognition of Mexico is concerned, 
what we are waiting for—what all the governments are 
waiting for—is the regular process by which they are 
expecting soon to establish a constitutional government. 
I want to say a few words about the United States situ- 
ation, so that nothing may be done or said which will 
make it more difficult to handle than it is now; so that 
you will know exactly what is in my mind and for your 
guidance. The trouble is that we don’t know what is 
going on in Mexico. I have reason to believe—I 
always have to say that with regard to Mexico, because 
nothing appears to be certain—but I have every reason 
to believe that the reported demonstrations in Mexico 
City against Americans are fomented and manufactured 
by a small group of persons who are trying to force 
this Government to recognize the government of Mr. 

1The date of these remarks was March 2d. 
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Huerta; and there is an equal artificiality attaching to 
a good many other things that are said to be happening. 
Upon examination, they don’t turn out, so far as can be 
ascertained at this distance, to be genuine. I will give 
you an instance: one day it was reported, upon the 
capture of some town, that a number of women were 
assaulted, and that afterward they committed suicide. 
We immediately tried, through the State Department, 
to get a confirmation of that or some means of judging 
whether it was true or not, through our consuls on the 
spot and in the neighborhood. We could not get any 
verification of it at all, and in my opinion it never hap- 
pened. But the very phraseology I am using shows you 
our embarrassment—I say, in my opinion, it never hap- 
pened. I don’t know. And I wish you gentlemen might 
cooperate with me not only in trying to get the most 
exact information obtainable, but also in trying to keep 
the public from being misled by rumors. 


“REPRESENTATIONS” OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


It has been said, among other things, that foreign 
governments are making representations which consti- 
tute a pressure on this Government. Now, that isn’t 
true. They have conveyed to us, in the most informal 
way possible, the impressions as to the situation on the 
part of their representatives in the City of Mexico, 
which, you see, is a very different matter. So that I 
can say to you that I am in search of the real facts. 
When we get the facts, it will be possible, I hope, to 
formulate some definite course of action. Until we get 
more dependable information, there will be no change 
in the Administration policy of “hands off.” We hold 
our minds perfectly open to do the right and necessary 
thing, when we find out what that thing is. I think 
the Mexican problem is not unsolvable, by any means; 
I think there is a very good chance for working it out. 
Instead of growing worse, it is growing better. The 
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newspapers that say that things are pointing to an 
armed intervention or that suggest military action by: 
European powers are dead wrong. There is hardly a 
possibility of either. A peaceful solution seems to be 
getting more practicable every day. One thing I can 
say definitely: My plans involve absolutely nothing 
that isn’t friendly to Mexico. 

There are plenty of alarming rumors afloat, but you 
should pay no attention to them. Senator Bacon in the 
Senate the other day made several statements indi- 
cating that the situation was grave. He said that we 
are facing an unspeakable danger—that I am facing an 
emergency greater than any other that has confronted 
any President in his time here in the Senate—far more 
serious than the Cuban situation. Of course, you must 
remember the object with which Senator Bacon was 
speaking. He was trying to prevent the gentlemen 
who apparently would like to make the situation a kind 
that could not be handled peacefully realize that they 
were playing with elements that they ought not to exas- 
perate—ought not to play with. That was his object. 
It justified the very strong statement of how serious a 
mischief they might create if they insisted upon action 
such as they were suggesting. Then there is a disposi- 
tion to misinterpret the attitude of Japan. The other 
day the Captain and a number of officers, I think about 
fifteen, from the Jdzumo, the Japanese cruiser that has 
just arrived, were to go up to Mexico City and present 
their respects to the Government there, just as the Brit- 
ish Admiral did when he arrived—you remember, the 
British Admiral Craddock; and the German did the 
same. So there was nothing novel in that or unusual. 
There are also these yarns about our sending marines 
to Mexico City. They are nothing but yarns. There 
isn’t a word of truth in them. We have not been 
advised by Mr. O’Shaughnessy that it was necessary to 
do anything of the kind; on the contrary, he has advised 
us that it was not necessary. These things that I enter- 
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tain myself by reading are inventions. In our dealings 
with Mexico we shall be open. I never play with my 
hand under the table. I am perfectly willing to play 
with the cards face up. 


MONROE DOCTRINE STILL STANDS 


There is also the much discussed question of the 
Monroe Doctrine. In our discussions about foreign 
governments the Monroe Doctrine has not been men- 
tioned one way or the other. There is a good deal of 
discussion as to what the Monroe Doctrine means, but 
no doubt. But the Doctrine certainly still stands. I 
haven’t yet heard of its falling.’ 

I am going to go to Congress on an occasion when, 
strictly speaking, I am advised that it is not necessary 
for me to go. Of course, it is my desire to have their 
full codperation both of thought and of purpose, and I 
am very glad to take it to them. But, as | understand my 
powers as President, I could not take the steps necessary 
in a matter of this sort, because it would fall very short 
of a declaration of war, which lies only with Congress. 
Do not get the impression that there is about to be 
war with the United States and Mexico. ‘That isn’t 
the outlook at present at all. In the first place, in no 
conceivable circumstance would we fight the people of 
Mexico. We are their friend and we want to help 
them, in every way that we can, to recover their rights 
and their Government and their laws; and for the 
present I am going to Congress to present a special 
situation and seek their approval to meet that special 

*In the middle of April came the outrages to the American marines 
at Tampico and Admiral Mayo’s demand for a salute. The long ex- 
pected Mexican crisis seemed to have arrived; in the minds of most 
Americans, war now became inevitable. The Government landed 
troops at Vera Cruz and occupied the city. Again President Wilson is 
found deprecating any outburst of popular passion—again he seeks 
the codperation of the press in calming popular excitement. The fol- 


lowing are extracts from his remarks to the Washington correspondents 
in this great crisis, 
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situation. It is only an issue between this Government 
and a person calling himself the provisional President 
of Mexico, whose right to call himself such we never 
have recognized in any way. So that I had a feeling 
of uneasiness as I read the papers this morning, as if 
the country were getting on fire with war enthusiasm. 
I have no enthusiasm for war; I have an enthusiasm for 
justice and for the dignity of the United States, but not 
for war. And this need not eventuate into war if we 
handle it with firmness and promptness. 

It is possible to deal with a dictator with the navy 
without precipitating war. It has been done. You 
have only to search the precedents to find it has been 
done scores of times. For example, on one occasion 
the United States, perhaps with unnecessary emphasis, 
almost wiped out the town of Graytown just on one 
occasion of this sort. Nor is the seizure of a customs 
house or of a port equivalent to war or a declaration 
of war. You may remember that ports have been 
seized as security for the payment of debts without 
the act being taken as a declaration of war at all. The 
giving of passports to a chargé, as Huerta has done, 
does not necessarily mean war. That is an act which 
always precedes war, but war does not always follow it. 

I have not lost my patience. I think it is an act of 
weakness to lose your patience, particularly when you 
are strong enough to do what you please when it is the 
right time to doit. I just saw this happening. If these 
incidents went on, they might go from bad to worse 
and lead to something which would bring about a state 
of conflict; and I thought it was wise, in the interest 
of peace, to cut the series of such incidents off at an 
early stage. That is the spirit in which I am acting. 
What, then, is the purpose of our naval operation in 
Mexico? It is not, as you gentlemen seem to think— 
not this act, that is—the elimination of Huerta. Its 
purpose is to compel the recognition of the dignity of 
the United States. That is all we want—a full recog- 
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nition of that dignity and such a recognition as will 
constitute a guarantee that this sort of thing does not 
happen any more. As I have said, I have no enthusiasm 
for war; but I have an enthusiasm for the dignity of 
the United States. 


II 
QUESTION OF PANAMA TOLLS 


I would like to correct what is apparently a genera] 
impression—that there is anything critical in the foreign 
affairs of the Government, as regards the Panama tolls 
question or anything else. The statements in the news- 
papers to this effect do great harm. The foreign policy 
of the Government is the one field in which, if you will 
permit me to say so, you gentlemen ought not to specu- 
late. The rumors that I have seen in the last couple 
of days are absolutely unfounded, and they are em- 
barrassing the Government; that is the long and short 
of it. And I feel the thing very keenly. I do not think 
that the newspapers of the country have the right to 
embarrass their own country in the settlement of mat- 
ters which have to be handled with delicacy and candor. 
I have seen it published, in one or two papers at any 
rate, that I as the Executive was considering certain 
things that had never come into my mind as courses 
of action. Now, if in dealing with the representative 
of the government concerned I make an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition and let it be inferred that the other 
course never occurred to me, there is some danger that 
I be regarded as disingenuous, that I am not saying 
what I really have up my sleeve, when I have nothing 
up my sleeve. It is a very serious disservice to the 
country to embarrass the foreign policy of the Goy- 
ernment in that way. I say that without any feeling of 
criticism but in order that you may know how seriously 
these things affect public policy. With regard to domes- 
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tic matters, it is a very different question, because we 
are all on the inside and we can all exchange sugges- 
tions as to possible courses of action. But that is not 
true with regard to foreign policy. For example, you 
take the Japanese question or a German question or a 
Russian question or an Italian or French question, and 
there is no such interchange of editorial and other 
knowledge between us and them as there is, for instance, 
between us and England. A great deal more of what 
is being thought in the United States—because it is 
thought in English—is known in England than is known 
in the other countries. I can illustrate it in this way: 
I once said at a dinner when we were welcoming to 
New York one of the representatives of the English 
Government that I doubted whether it was a very valid 
argument to say that our cordial relations with Eng- 
land were based chiefly upon our speaking the same lan- 
guage, because when, for example, a French newspaper 
was disagreeable about the United States most of us 
did not know about it, but that we all read the Saturday 
Review, and that, therefore, we knew the uncomfortable 
opinions which were entertained about us in some quar- 
ters of England very much more than we did the un- 
comfortable opinions of us in foreign countries. Of 
course, I said that in entire pleasantry, because I knew 
one of the editors of the Saturday Review to be pres- 
ent, but I meant, and mean now, the point seriously. 
Things that affect foreign countries are telegraphed; 
the main body of our opinion goes unnoted amongst 
them; and, therefore, a vast deal of damage can be done 
by such speculations as I have seen in one or two papers, 
during the last day or two, since that conference at the 
White House with the Foreign Relations Committee. 
I take it that the newspapers do not want to render it 
impossible for me to confer with the Foreign Relations 
Committee; but it will be rendered impossible if, every 
time I confer with them, there is mischief to pay some- 
where. 
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As I told you gentlemen with the utmost frankness 
after that conference, there is no crisis that I know 
of anywhere unless you consider the Mexican situation 
as a perpetual crisis. There is no new phase or situation. 


WE MUST LIVE UP TO OUR BARGAINS 


I earnestly hope that the law giving American coast- 
wise vessels free passage through the Panama Canal 
will be repealed. We have made a bargain and we must 
live up to it. I do not take this stand, however, because 
the British Government is exercising pressure upon me. 
It is not exercising any pressure at all. Outside of 
the British protest there has been no exchange of com- 
munications between this Government and Great Britain 
regarding the tolls matter. The exchange of notes be- 
tween the two governments occurred before I became 
President, and since then there has been nothing ex- 
cept an informal conversation between Mr. Bryce and 
myself. Nor have there been any representations from 
other foreign governments on the subject of Canal 
tolls. I have not been approached concerning it by 
the new British Ambassador. Just before Mr. Bryce 
left, we exchanged half a dozen sentences about it, and 
since then it has not been brought up. From the first— 
speaking only for myself—I have regarded the exemp- 
tion as an unwise policy. And I think that most Demo- 
crats think the same way. A majority of Democrats 
never did vote for the tolls exemption in the House. 
There was always a large majority, so far as the Demo- 
cratic votes went, against the tolls exemption in the 
House. So there is no new situation now, and I am 
simply trying to go the way of the majority. But there 
seems to be a misapprehension about what I am ask- 
ing Congress to do in regard to the tolls. I meant my 
message very literally. You remember my message 
was to this effect: that in my opinion it was a mistaken 
economic policy and a breach of the treaty, but that I 
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did not come to urge my opinion on Congress; that I 
had come merely to state a situation which had nothing 
to do with the question whether it was a good economic 
policy or a breach of the treaty or not. So that what 
I am asking the men on the Hill to do is not to reverse 
their opinion as to whether it is a correct policy or a 
breach of the treaty or not, but merely to correct an 
international situation which has arisen because of this 
exemption and which need not exist. So that the men 
who base the whole thing upon the question whether 
it is a breach of the treaty or not are off the mark, in 
one sense; in another sense it is very pertinent to the 
discussion. 


IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING OUR PROMISES WITH 
OTHER NATIONS 


What I mean by correcting an international situation 
is this: The South American Republics, if their editors 
speak for them, have voted in the matter, so to speak; 
and the opinion is unanimous in the world against us. 
There is a unanimous belief that the exemption clause 
is a violation-of the treaty. So long as that is the case, 
of course, they are not very enthusiastic about enter- 
ing into new agreements with us. You can see how that 
fact embarrasses us in making new treaties. Let us 
suppose that we were in the habit of entering into very 
handsome arrangements which we said were for the 
benefit of the whole world and of which we wish to 
take no selfish advantage, and then Congress were to 
take any advantage that it pleased, whether it was con- 
trary to the agreement or not. What impression do 
you think it would make on the rest of the world? 
You now see what I really meant by “questions of nearer 
consequence and greater delicacy’’—a phrase that seems 
to have puzzled many people. I said that in my opinion 
the thing was a plain violation of our agreement with 
Great Britain, but that I was not seeking to impose upon 
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Congress my opinions. I was explaining a situation 
which was to this effect—that however we might differ 
in this country there was no difference of opinion any- 
where else in the world as to its being a breach of con- 
tract and that we couldn’t afford to be regarded by all 
the rest of the world as not living up to our contractual 
agreements, particularly when we profess to make those 
contractual agreements in the interest of the whole 
world. It is very awkward to deal with foreign nations 
no one of which believes that you will keep your 
promises and thinks that it has proof that you will not. 
That is the situation in a nutshell. There is a general 
impression on the other side that we sail as close to the 
wind as we choose in interpreting our promises, and, of 
course, that embarrasses the Administration at every 
turn. There is no pressure of any government or any- 
thing specific. 


NO CHEESE-PARING POLICY 


Nor should the question be compromised, as some 
have suggested. In fact, it will not be compromised; 
it will be repealed. Moreover, why should we desire to 
satisfy the situation less than generously? Why should 
we want to be cheese-paring about it? We are big 
and powerful to do anything we please. Now, aren’t 
we big enough to do the thing generously? That is 
what I want to know. We are too big to say, “We will 
do just as little as possible.” Nor is there any need 
to compromise. The suggestion that we do so reminds 
me of a story. A friend of mine, or rather, in view 
of the story, I should say an acquaintance of mine, was 
chairman of the local campaign committee in one of the 
Oranges in New Jersey, and on Election Day toward 
the end of the day an old colored man came in and 
stood, and shifted, and shifted, and finally my friend 
looked up and said: “Well, what do you want?” “Is 
dis Mr. Annin?” “Yes.” “Is you de chairman of de 
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Republican Committee?” ‘Yes. What do you want?” 
“Well, Mr. Annin, I think dar is a lot of dese niggers 
agoin’ to vote de Democratic ticket.” He said, ‘Well, 
what are you going to do about it?” The darkey said, 
“IT think if I had about two dollars apiece for dem 
niggers, I could fix ’em.” Annin said, ‘Look here, 
what you are proposing is in any case wrong, but when 
you don’t need the votes, it is a crime, and I don’t need 
them.” I don’t know whether you can draw the moral 
or not. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM AND THE TOLLS 


Then there is the question of the Democratic plat- 
form. The attempt to make trouble on this point— 
to remove the question from the high plane of prin- 
ciple—reminds me of another story I used to be fond 
of telling of a very effective debater—I need not say 
where this happened—who sent a challenge down into 
a county very hostile to him to debate. The people 
down there did not like the job very much, but they put 
up the man they liked best and who was generally put 
up on such occasions, a great big husky fellow whom 
they all called “Tom.” The challenger was given the 
first hour of the two hours allotted to the debate, and 
he hadn’t got more than half way through his speech 
when it became evident that he was convincing the audi- 
ence; and one of Tom’s partisans in the back of the 
room cried out, ‘“T'om, Tom, call him a liar and make 
it a fight.” That is the stage this has reached. Still 
I am not going to fight; I don’t have to. 

As to the platform: I think that a platform on such 
a subject as that is necessarily related to the circum- 
stances, and the circumstances arise all over the world 
as well as in the United States. In other words, when 
there are elements which we cannot control in the situ- 
ation, only those elements which we can control bind 
us, and I think that a change of circumstance changes 
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the attitude of the Government and will change the at- 
titude of the country toward it. The attitude of Europe 
on the question will be involved, the whole international 
situation and the point of view of the governments, 
and everything of that sort. 

If you will examine the platform, you will find that 
there are two planks in it, one directly, as all other 
declarations of the party have been, against subsidies, 
direct or indirect, or any additional burden laid upon 
the people for the sake of encouraging shipping; and 
the other is with regard to tolls. Now, it ought not to 
be difficult to determine which should take precedence— 
a long established principle of a party or what now 
seems to be an exception from that long established 
practice. That is perfectly plain sailing to my mind; 
I don’t see any escape from it. Free tolls certainly are a 
subsidy; and as between the principle of the party and 
a policy which violates that immemorial principle there 
ought not to be much difficulty in choosing. 


A CAMPAIGN APPEAL 


LETTER TO REPRESENTATIVE OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 
OCTOBER 17, 1914. FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
FILES. 


THE WuiTE House, 
WASHINGTON, October 17, 1914. 


Y DEAR MR. UNDERWOOD: 

I can not let this session of Congress close with- 
out expressing my warm admiration for the fidelity and 
intelligence with which the program outlined in April 
and December of last year has been carried out, and my 
feeling that the people of the country have been served 
by the members of this Congress as they have seldom, 
if ever, been served before. The program was a great 
one, and it is a matter of deep satisfaction to think of 
the way in which it has been handled. 

It has several distinct parts and many items, but, 
after all, a single purpose, namely, to destroy private 
control and set business free. That purpose was mani- 
fest enough in the case of the tariff and in the legis- 
lation affecting trusts; but, though perhaps less evi- 
dent upon the surface there, it lay at the very heart of 
the currency bill, too. May I not add, even though it 
lies outside the field of legislation, that that, and that 
chiefly, has been the object of the foreign policy of 
the Government during the last 18 months? 

Private control had shown its sinister face on every 
hand in America, had shown it for a long time, and 
sometimes very brazenly, in the trusts and in a virtual 
domination of credit by small groups of men. ‘The 
safest hiding place and covert of such control was in 
the tariff.. There it for a long time hid very shrewdly. 
The tariff was a very complicated matter; none but ex- 
perts thoroughly understood its schedules. Many of 
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the schedules were framed to afford particular advan- 
tages to special groups of manufacturers and inves- 
tors. That was the soil in which trade combinations 
and combinations of manufacturers most readily grew, 
and most rankly. High prices did not spring directly 
out of the tariff. They sprang out of the suppression 
of domestic, no less than of foreign, competition by 
means of combinations and trade agreements which 
could be much more easily contrived and maintained un- 
der the protection of a high tariff than without it. The 
European war came before the withdrawal of this much- 
coveted opportunity for monopoly could show its full 
effects and active competition bring prices to their nor- 
mal level again; but it is clear enough already that the 
reduction of the tariff, the simplification of its schedules 
so as to cut away the jungle in which secret agencies 
had so long lurked, the correction of its inequalities, 
and its thorough recasting with the single honest object 
of revenue, were an indispensable first step to reestab- 
lishing competition. 

The present Congress has taken that step with cour- 
age, sincerity, and effectiveness. The lobby by which 
some of the worst features of the old tariff had been 
maintained was driven away by the mere pitiless turning 
on of the light. The principle was adopted that each 
duty levied was to be tested by the inquiry whether it 
was put at such a figure and levied in such a manner 
as to provoke competition. ‘The soil in which combina- 
tions had grown was removed lest some of the seeds 
of monopoly might be found to remain in it. The 
thing had needed to be done for a long time, but no- 
body had ventured before to undertake it in systematic 
fashion. 

The panic that the friends of privilege had predicted 
did not follow. Business has already adjusted itself 
to the new conditions with singular ease and elasticity, 
because the new conditions are in fact more normal 
than the old. The revenue lost by the import duties 
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was replaced by an income tax which in part shifted 
the burden of taxation from the shoulders of every con- 
sumer in the country, great or small, to shoulders more 
certainly able to bear it. 

We had time to learn from the actual administration 
of the law that the revenues resulting from the double 
change would have been abundant had it not been for 
the breaking out of the present war in Europe, which 
aifects almost every route of trade and every market 
in the world outside of the United States. Until the 
war ends and until its effects upon manufacture and 
commerce have been corrected we shall have to impose 
additional taxes to make up for the loss of such part 
of our import duties as the war cuts off by cutting off 
the imports themselves—a veritable war tax, though 
we are not at war; for war, and only war, is the cause 
of it. 

It is fortunate that the reduction of the duties came 
first. The import duties collected under the old tariff 
constituted a much larger proportion of the whole reve- 
nue of the Government than do the duties under the 
new. A still larger proportion of the revenue would 
have been cut off by the war had the old taxes stood, 
and a larger war tax would have been necessary as a 
consequence. No miscalculation, no lack of foresight, 
has created the necessity for the taxes, but only a great 
catastrophe world-wide in its operation and effects. 

With similar purpose and in a like temper the Con- 
gress has sought, in the Trade-Commission bill and in 
the Clayton bill, to make men in a small way of busi- 
ness as free to succeed as men in a big way, and to kill 
monopoly in the seed. Before these bills were passed 
the law was already clear enough that monopolies once 
formed were illegal and could be dissolved by direct 
process of law and those who had created them punished 
as for crime. But there was no law to check the proc- 
ess by which monopoly was built up until the tree was 
full grown and its fruit developed, or, at any rate, until 
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the full opportunity for monopoly had been created. 
With this new legislation there is clear and sufficient law 
to check and destroy the noxious growth in its infancy. 
Monopolies are built up by unfair methods of competi- 
tion, and the new Trade Commission has power to for- 
bid and prevent unfair competition, whether upon a 
big scale or upon a little; whether just begun or grown 
old and formidable. Monopoly is created also by put- 
ting the same men in charge of a variety of business 
enterprises, whether apparently related or unrelated 
to another, by means of interlocking directorates. That 
the Clayton bill now in large measure prevents. Each 
enterprise must depend upon its own initiative and effec- 
tiveness for success, and upon the intelligence and busi- 
ness energy of the men who officer it. And so all along 
the line: Monopoly is to be cut off at the roots. 

And incidentally, justice has been done the laborer. 
His labor is no longer to be treated as if it were merely 
an inanimate object of commerce disconnected from the 
fortunes and happiness of a living human being, to be 
dealt with as an object of sale and barter. But that, 
great as it is, is hardly more than the natural and in- 
evitable corollary of a law whose object is individual 
freedom and initiative as against any kind of private 
domination. 

~The accomplishment of this legislation seems to me 
a singularly significant thing. If our party were to be 
called upon to name the particular point of principle 
in which it differs from its opponents most sharply and 
in which it feels itself most definitely sustained by ex- 
perience, we should no doubt say that it was this: That 
we would have no dealings with monopoly, but reject 
it altogether; while our opponents were ready to adopt 
it into the realm of law, and seek merely to regulate 
it and moderate it in its operation. It is our purpose 
to destroy monopoly and maintain competition as the 
only effectual instrument of business liberty. 

We have seen the nature and the power of monopoly 
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exhibited. We know that it is more apt to control gov- 
ernment than to be controlled by it; for we have seen 
it control government, dictate legislation, and dominate 
Executives and courts. We feel that our people are 
safe only in the fields of free individual endeavor where 
American genius and initiative are not guided by a few 
men as in recent years, but made rich by the activities 
of a multitude, as in days now almost forgotten. We 
will not consent that an ungovernable giant should be 
reared to full stature in the very household of the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

In like manner by the currency bill we have created 
a democracy of credit such as has never existed in this 
country before. For a generation or more we have 
known and admitted that we had the worst banking 
and currency system in the world, because the volume 
of our currency was wholly inelastic; that is, because 
there was more than enough at certain seasons to meet 
the demands of commerce and credit, and at other times 
far too little; that we could not lessen the volume when 
we needed less nor increase it when we needed more. 
Everybody talked about the absurd system and its quite 
unnecessary embarrassments, sure to produce periodic 
panics; and everybody said that it ought to be changed 
and changed very radically; but nobody took effective 
steps to change it until the present Congress addressed 
itself to the task with genuine resolution and an intelli- 
gence which expressed itself in definite action. And 
now the thing is done. 

Let bankers explain the technical features of the new 
system. Suffice it here to say that it provides a currency 
which expands as it is needed, and contracts when it is 
not needed; a currency which comes into existence in 
response to the call of every man who can show a going 
business and a concrete basis for extending credit to him, 
however obscure or prominent he may be, however big 
or little his business transactions. 

More than that, the power to direct this system of 
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credits to put into the hands of a public board of disin- 
terested officers of the Government itself who can make 
no money out of anything they do in connection with it. 
No group of bankers anywhere can get control; no one 
part of the country can concentrate the advantages and 
conveniences of the system upon itself for its own selfish 
advantage. The board can oblige the banks of one 
region to go to the assistance of the banks of another. 
The whole resources of the country are mobilized, to 
be employed where they are most needed. I think 
we are justified in speaking of this as a democracy of 
credit. Credit is at the disposal of every man who can 
show energy and assets. Each region of the country is 
set to study its own needs and opportunities and the 
whole country stands by to assist. It is self-government 
as well as democracy. 

I understand why it was not possible at this session 
to mature legislation intended specially for the develop- 
ment of a system for handling rural, or rather, agricul- 
tural credits; but the Federal Reserve Act itself facili- 
tates and enlarges agricultural credit in an extraordinary 
degree. The farmer is as much a partner in the new 
democracy of credit as the merchant or manufacturer. 
Indeed, special and very liberal provision is made for 
his need, as will speedily appear when the system has 
been a little while in operation. His assets are as avail- 
able as any other man’s, and for credits of a longer 
term. 

There have been many other measures passed of ex- 
traordinary importance, for the session has been singu- 
larly rich in thoughtful and constructive legislation; 
but I have mentioned the chief acts for which this Con- 
gress will be remembered as very notable, indeed. I 
did not mean when I began to write to make this letter 
so long, and even to mention the other legislation that 
is worthy of high praise would extend it to an inordinate 
length. My purpose in writing was merely to express 
my own great admiration for the industry and the 
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leadership, as well as the wisdom and constructive skill, 
which has accomplished all these things. 

I wish I could speak by name of the many men who 
have so honorably shared in these distinguished labors. 
I doubt if there has ever been a finer exhibition of 
teamwork or of unhesitating devotion to the fulfillment 
of party pledges—and yet the best of it is that the 
great measures passed have shown, I ventured to say, 
no partisan bias, but only a spirit of serious statesman- 
ship. JI am proud to have been associated with such 
men, working in such a spirit through so many months 
of unremitted labor at trying tasks of counsel. It has 
been a privilege to have a share in such labors. I wish 
I could express to every one of the Members who have 
thus cooperated together my personal appreciation of 
what he has helped to do. This letter may, I hope, 
serve in some sort as a substitute for that. 

I look forward with confidence to the elections. The 
voters of the United States have never failed to reward 
real service. ‘They have never failed to sustain a Con- 
gress and administration that were seeking, as this Con- 
gress and, I believe, this administration, have sought, to 
render them a permanent and disinterested benefit in 
the shape of reformed and rectified laws. They know 
that, extraordinary as the record is which I have recited, 
our task is not done; that a great work of constructive 
development remains to be accomplished, in building 
up our merchant marine, for instance, and in the com- 
pletion of a great program for the conservation of our 
natural resources and the development of the water 
power of the country—a program which has at this 
session already been carried several steps toward con- 
summation. They know, too, that without a Congress 
in close sympathy with the administration a whole 
scheme of peace and honor and disinterested service 
to the world, of which they have approved, can not be 
brought to its full realization. I would like to go into 
the district of very Member of Congress who has sus- 
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tained and advanced the plans of the party and speak 
out my advocacy of his claim for reelection. But, of 
course, I can not do that; and with so clear a record no 
Member of Congress needs a spokesman. What he 
has done speaks for itself. If it be a mere question 
of political fortunes, I believe the immediate future 
of the party to be as certain as the past is secure. 

The Democratic Party is now in fact the only instru- 
ment ready to the country’s hand by which anything 
can be accomplished. It is united, as the Republican 
Party is not; it is strong and full of the zest of sober 
achievement, and has been rendered confident by carry- 
ing out a great constructive program such as no other 
party has attempted; it is absolutely free from the en- 
tangling alliances which made the Republican Party, 
even before its rupture, utterly unserviceable as an in- 
strument of reform; its thought, its ambition, its plans 
are of the vital present and the hopeful future. A prac- 
tical Nation is not likely to reject such a team, full of 
the spirit of public service, and substitute, in the midst 
of great tasks, either a party upon which a deep de- 
moralization has fallen or a party which has not grown 
to the stature that would warrant its assuming the re- 
sponsible burdens of state. Every thoughtful man sees 
that a change of parties made just now would set the 
clock back, not forward. I have a very complete and 
very confident belief in the practical sagacity of the 
American people. 

With sincere regard and admiration, 

Faithfully, yours, 
Wooprow WILson. 
Hon. Oscar UNDERWOOD, 
House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C. 


THE HUMAN SPIRIT AND THE LAW 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE AMERICAN BAR ASSO- 
CIATION, CONTINENTAL HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 
OCTOBER 20, I914. FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
FILES. : 


I AM very deeply gratified by the greeting that your 
president has given me and by your response to it. 
My only strength lies in your confidence. 

We stand now in a peculiar case. Our first thought, 
I suppose, as lawyers, is of international law, of those 
bonds of right and principle which draw the nations 
together and hold the community of the world to some 
standards of action. We know that we see in inter- 
national law, as it were, the moral processes by which 
law itself came into existence. I know that as a lawyer 
I have myself at times felt that there was no real com- 
parison between the law of a nation and the law of 
nations, because the latter lacked the sanction that gave 
the former strength and validity. And yet, if you look 
into the matter more closely, you will find that the two 
have the same foundations, and that those foundations 
are more evident and conspicuous in our day than they 
have ever been before. 

The opinion of the world is the mistress of the world; 
and the processes of international law are the slow pro- 
cesses by which opinion works its will. What impresses 
me is the constant thought that that is the tribunal at 
the bar of which we all sit. I would call your atten- 
tion, incidentally, to the circumstance that it does not 
observe the ordinary rules of evidence; which has some- 
times suggested to me that the ordinary rules of evi- 
dence had shown some signs of growing antique. Every- 
thing, rumor included, is heard in this court, and the 
standard of judgment is not so much the character of 
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the testimony as the character of the witness. The 
motives are disclosed, the purposes are conjectured, and 
that opinion is finally accepted which seems to be, not 
the best founded in law, perhaps, but the best founded 
in integrity of character and of morals. ‘That is the 
process which is slowly working its will upon the world; 
and what we should be watchful of is not so much 
jealous interests as sound principles of action. ‘The 
disinterested course is always the biggest course to pur- 
sue not only, but it is in the long run the most profitable 
course to pursue. If you can establish your character, 
you can establish your credit. 

What I wanted to suggest to this association, in bid- 
ding them very hearty welcome to the city, is whether 
we sufficiently apply these same ideas to the body of 
municipal law which we seek to administer. Citations 
seem to play so much larger a role now than principle. 
There was a time when the thoughtful eye of the judge 
rested upon the changes of social circumstances and 
almost palpably saw the law arise out of human life. 
Have we got to a time when the only way to change law 
is by statute? The changing of law by statute seems 
to me like mending a garment with a patch, whereas 
law should grow by the life that is in it, not by the life 
that is outside of it. 

I once said to a lawyer with whom I was discussing 
some question of precedent, and in whose presence I 
was venturing to doubt the rational validity, at any rate, 
of the particular precedents he cited. ‘‘After all, isn’t 
our object justice?” And he said, ‘“‘God forbid! We 
should be very much confused if we made that our 
standard. Our standard is to find out what the rule has 
been and how the rule that has been applies to the case 
that is.” I should hate to think that the law was based 
entirely upon “has been.’ I should hate to think that 
the law did not derive its impulse from looking forward 
rather than from looking backward, or, rather, that 
it did not derive its instruction from looking about and 
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seeing what the circumstances of man actually are and 
what the impulses of justice necessarily are. 

Understand me, gentlemen, I am not venturing in 
this presence to impeach the law. For the present, by 
the force of circumstances I am in part the embodi- 
ment of the law, and it would be very awkward to dis- 
avow myself. But I do wish to make this intimation, 
that in this time of world change, in this time when we 
are going to find out just how, in what particulars, and 
to what extent the real facts of human life and the real 
moral judgments of mankind prevail, it is worth while 
looking inside our municipal law and seeing whether 
the judgments of the law are made square with the 
moral judgments of mankind. For I believe that we 
are custodians, not of commands, but of a spirit. We 
are custodians of the spirit of righteousness, of the 
spirit of equal-handed justice, of the spirit of hope 
which believes in the perfectibility of the law with the 
perfectibility of human life itself. 

Public life, like private life, would be very dull and 
dry if it were not for this belief in the essential beauty 
of the human spirit and the belief that the human spirit 
could be translated into action and into ordinance. Not 
entire. You can not go any faster than you can advance 
the average moral judgments of the mass, but you can 
go at least as fast as that, and you can see to it that you 
do not lag behind the average moral judgments of the 
mass. I have in my life dealt with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and I have found that the flame of moral 
judgment burned just as bright in the man of humble 
life and limited experience as in the scholar and the 
man of affairs. And I would like his voice always to 
be heard, not as a witness, not as speaking in his own 
case, but as if he were the voice of men in general, in 
our courts of justice, as well as the voice of the lawyers, 
remembering what the law has been. My hope is that, 
being stirred to the depths by the extraordinary circum- 
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stances of the time in which we live, we may recover 
from those depths something of a renewal of that vision 
of the law with which men may be supposed to have 
started out in the old days of the oracles, who com- 
muned with the intimations of divinity. 


MILITANT CHRISTIANITY 


ADDRESS AT Y. M. C. A. CELEBRATION, PITTSBURGH, 
OCTOBER 24, I914. FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
FILES. 


I FEEL almost as if I were a truant, being away from 
Washington to-day, but I thought that perhaps if I 
were absent the Congress would have the more leisure 
to adjourn. I do not ordinarily open my office at Wash- 
ington on Saturday. Being a schoolmaster, I am accus- 
tomed to a Saturday holiday, and I thought I could not 
better spend a holiday than by showing at least some- 
thing of the true direction of my affections; for by long 
association with the men who have worked for this 
organization I can say that it has enlisted my deep 
affection. 

I am interested in it for various reasons. First of 
all, because it is an association of young men. I have 
had a good deal to do with young men in my time, and 
I have formed an impression of them which I believe 
to be contrary to the general impression. ‘They are 
generally thought to be arch radicals. As a matter of 
fact, they are the most conservative people I have 
ever dealt with. Go to a college community and try to 
change the least custom of that little world and find out 
the conservatives will rush at you. Moreover, young 
men are embarrassed by having inherited their fathers’ 
opinions. I have often said that the use of a university 
is to make young gentlemen as unlike their fathers as 
possible. I do not say that with the least disrespect for 
the fathers; but every man who is old enough to have a 
son in college is old enough to have become very seri- 
ously immersed in some particular business and is almost 
certain to have caught the point of view of that particu- 
lar business. And it is very useful to his son to be taken 
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out of that narrow circle, conducted to some high place 
where he may see the general map of the world and 
of the interests of mankind, and there be shown how big 
the world is and how much of it his father may happen 
to have forgotten. It would be worth while for men, 
middle-aged and old, to detach themselves more fre- 
quently from the things that command their daily at- 
tention and to think of the sweeping tides of humanity. 

Therefore I am interested in this association, because 
it is intended to bring young men together before any 
crust has formed over them, before they have been 
hardened to any particular occupation, before they have 
caught an inveterate point of view; while they still have 
a searchlight that they can swing and see what it reveals 
of all the circumstances of the hidden world. 

I am the more interested in it because it is an associa- 
tion of young men who are Christians. I wonder if we 
attach sufficient importance to Christianity as a mere 
instrumentality in the life of mankind. For one, I am 
not fond of thinking of Christianity as the means of 
saving individual souls. I have always been very im- 
patient of processes and institutions which said that 
their purpose was to put every man in the way of de- 
veloping his character. My advice is: Do not think 
about your character. If you will think about what you 
ought to do for other people, your character will take 
care of itself. Character is a by-product, and any man 
who devotes himself to its cultivation in his own case 
will become a selfish prig. The only way your powers 
can become great is by exerting them outside the circle 
of your own narrow, special, selfish interests. And 
that is the reason of Christianity. Christ came into the 
world to save others, not to save himself; and no man 
is a true Christian who does not think constantly of how 
he can lift his brother, how he can assist his friend, 
how he can enlighten mankind, how he can make virtue 
the rule of conduct in the circle in which he lives. An 
association merely of young men might be an associa- 
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tion that had its energies put forth in every direction, 
but an association of Christian young men is an associa- 
tion meant to put its shoulders under the world and lift 
it, so that other men may feel that they have com- 
panions in bearing the weight and heat of the day; that 
other men may know that there are those who care for 
them, who would go into places of difficulty and dan- 
ger to rescue them, who regard themselves as their 
brother’s keeper. 

And, then, I am glad that it is an association. Every 
word of its title means an element of strength. Young 
men are strong. Christian young men are the strongest 
kind of young men, and when they associate themselves 
together they have the incomparable strength of organi- 
zation. The Young Men’s Christian Association once 
excited, perhaps it is not too much to say, the hostility 
of the organized churches of the Christian world, be- 
cause the movement looked as if it were so nonsectarian, 
as if it were so outside the ecclesiastical field, that per- 
haps it was an effort to draw young men away from the 
churches and to substitute this organization for the 
great bodies of Christian people who joined themselves 
in the Christian denominations. But after a while it 
appeared that it was a great instrumentality that be- 
longed to all the churches; that it was a common instru- 
ment for sending the light of Christianity out into the 
world in its most practical form, drawing young men 
who were strangers into places where they could have 
companionship that stimulated them and suggestions 
that kept them straight and occupations that amused 
themn without vicious practice; and then, by surround- 
ing themselves with an atmosphere of purity and of sim- 
plicity of life, catch something of a glimpse of the great 
ideal which Christ lifted when He was elevated upon 
the cross. 

I remember hearing a very wise man say once, a man 
grown old in the service of a great church, that he had 
never taught his son religion dogmatically at any time; 
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that he and the boy’s mother had agreed that if the at- 
mosphere of that home did not make a Christian of 
the boy, nothing that they could say would make a 
Christian of him. They knew that Christianity was 
catching, and if they did not have it, it would not be 
communicated. If they did have it, it would penetrate 
while the boy slept, almost; while he was unconscious of 
the sweet influences that were about him, while he 
reckoned nothing of instruction, but merely breathed 
into his lungs the wholesome air of a Christian home. 
That is the principle of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association—to make a place where the atmosphere 
makes great ideals contagious. That is the reason that 
I said, though I had forgotten that I said it, what is 
quoted on the outer page of the program—that you 
can test a modern community by the degree of its inter- 
est in its Young Men’s Christian Association. You can 
test whether it knows what roads it wants to travel 
or not. You can test whether it is deeply interested in 
the spiritual and essential prosperity of its rising gen- 
eration. I know of no test that can be more conclusively 
put to a community than that. 

I want to suggest to the young men of this associa- 
tion that it is the duty of young men not only to com- 
bine for the things that are good, but to combine in 
a militant spirit. ‘There is a fine passage in one of Mil- 
ton’s prose writings which I am sorry to say I can not 
quote, but the meaning of which I can give you, and 
it is worth hearing. He says that he has no patience 
with a cloistered virtue that does not go out and seek its 
adversary. Ah, how tired I am of the men who are 
merely on the defensive, who hedge themselves in, who 
perhaps enlarge the hedge enough to include their little 
family circle and ward off all the evil influences of the 
world from that loved and hallowed group. How tired 
I am of the men whose virtue is selfish because it is 
merely self-protective! And how much I wish that 
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men by the hundred thousand might volunteer to go out 
and seek an adversary and subdue him! 

I have had the fortune to take part in affairs of a 
considerable variety of sorts, and I have tried to hate 
as few persons as possible, but there is an exquisite 
combination of contempt and hate that I have for a 
particular kind of person, and that is the moral coward. 
I wish we could give all our cowards a perpetual vaca- 
tion. Let them go off and sit on the side lines and see 
us play the game; and put them off the field if they inter- 
fere with the game. They do nothing but harm, and 
they do it by that most subtle and fatal thing of all, that 
of taking the momentum and the spirit and the forward 
dash out of things. A man who is virtuous and a 
coward has no marketable virtue about him. The 
virtue, I repeat, which is merely self-defensive is not 
serviceable even, I suspect, to himself. For how a man 
can swallow and not taste bad when he is a coward and 
thinking only of himself I can not imagine. 

Be militant! Be an organization that is going to do 
things! If you can find older men who will give you 
countenance and acceptable leadership, follow them; 
but if you can not, organize separately and dispense 
with them. ‘There are only two sorts of men worth 
associating with when something is to be done. Those 
are young men and men who never grow old. Now, if 
you find men who have grown old, about whom the crust 
has hardened, whose hinges are stiff, whose minds al- 
ways have their eye over the shoulder thinking of things 
as they were done, do not have anything to do with 
them. It would not be Christian to exclude them from 
your organization, but merely use them to pad the roll. 
If you can find older men who will lead you acceptably 
and keep you in countenance, I am bound as an older 
man to advise you to follow them. But suit yourselves. 
Do not follow people that stand still. Just remind them 
that this is not a statical proposition; it is a movement, 
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and if they can not get a move on them they are not 
serviceable. 

Life, gentlemen—the life of society, the life of the 
world—has constantly to be fed from the bottom. It 
has to be fed by those great sources of strength which 
are constantly rising in new generations. Red blood has 
to be pumped into it. New fiber has to be supplied. 
That is the reason I have always said that I believe in 
popular institutions. If you can guess beforehand whom 
your rulers are going to be, you can guess with a very 
great certainty that most of them will not be fit to rule. 
The beauty of popular institutions is that you do not 
know where the man is going to come from, and you 
do not care so he is the right man. You do not know 
whether he will come from the avenue or from the alley. 
You do not know whether he will come from the city or 
the farm. You do not know whether you will ever 
have heard that name before or not. Therefore you 
do not limit at any point your supply of new strength. 
You do not say it has got to come through the blood 
of a particular family or through the processes of a 
particular training, or by any thing except the native 
impulse and genius of the man himself. The humblest 
hovel, therefore, many produce you your greatest man. 
A very humble hovel did produce you one of your 
greatest men. ‘That is the process of life, this con- 
stant surging up of the new strength of unnamed, un- 
recognized, uncatalogued men who are just getting into 
the running, who are just coming up from the masses 
of the unrecognized multitude. You do not know when 
you will see above the level masses of the crowd some 
great stature lifted head and shoulders above the rest, 
shouldering its way, not violently but gently, to the front 
and saying, “‘Here am I; follow me.” And his voice 
will be your voice, his thought will be your thought, 
and you will follow him as if you were following the 
best things in yourselves. 

When I think of an association of Christian young 
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men I wonder that it has not already turned the world 
upside down. I wonder, not that it has done so much, 
for it has done a great deal, but that it has done so 
little; and I can only conjecture that it does not realize 
its own strength. I can only imagine that it has not yet 
got its pace. I wish I could believe, and I do believe, 
that at 70 it is just reaching its majority, and that 
from this time on a dream greater even than George 
Williams ever dreamed will be realized in the great 
accumulating momentum of Christian men throughout 
the world. For, gentlemen, this is an age in which the 
principles of men who utter public opinion dominate 
the world. It makes no difference what is done for the 
time being. After the struggle is over the jury will sit, 
and nobody can corrupt that jury. 

At one time I tried to write history. I did not know 
enough to write it, but I knew from experience how 
hard it was to find an historian out, and I trusted I 
would not be found out. I used to have this comfort- 
able thought as I saw men struggling in the public arena. 
I used to think to myself, ‘This is all very well and 
very interesting. You probably assess yourself in such 
and such a way. ‘Those who are your partisans assess 
you thus and so. Those who are your opponents urge 
a different verdict. But it does not make very much 
difference, because after you are dead and gone some 
quiet historian will sit in a secluded room and tell man- 
kind for the rest of time just what to think about you, 
and his verdict, not the verdict of your partisans and 
not the verdict of your opponents, will be the verdict 
of posterity.’ I say that I used to say that to myself. 
It very largely was not so. And yet it was true in 
this sense: If the historian really speaks the judgment 
of the succeeding generation, then he really speaks the 
judgment also of the generations that succeed it, and his 
assessment, made without the passion of the time, made 
without partisan feeling in the matter—in other circum- 
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stances, when the air is cool—is the judgment of man- 
kind upon your actions. 

Now, is it not very important that we who shall con- 
stitute a portion of the jury should get our best judg- 
ments to work and base them upon Christian forbear- 
ance and Christian principles, upon the idea that it is im- 
possible by sophistication to establish that a thing that 
is wrong is right? And yet, while we are going to 
judge with the absolute standard of righteousness, we 
are going to judge with Christian feeling, being men of 
a like sort ourselves, suffering the same temptations, 
having the same weaknesses, knowing the same pas- 
sions; and while we do not condemn, we are going to 
seek to say and to live the truth. What I am hoping 
for is that these 70 years have just been a running start, 
and that now there will be a great rush of Christian 
principle upon the strongholds of evil and of wrong 
in the world. Those strongholds are not as strong 
as they look. Almost every vicious man is afraid of 
society, and if you once open the door where he is, he 
will run. All you have to do is to fight, not with cannon 
but with light. 

May | illustrate it in this way? The Government of 
the United States has just succeeded in concluding a 
large number of treaties with the leading nations of the 
world, the sum and substance of which is this, that when- 
ever any trouble arises the light shall shine on it for a 
year before anything is done; and my prediction is that 
after the light has shone on it for a year it will not be 
necessary to do anything; that after we know what hap- 
pened, then we will know who was right and who was 
wrong. I believe that light is the greatest sanitary in- 
fluence in the world. That, I suppose, is scientific com- 
monplace, because if you want to make a place whole- 
some the best instrument you can use is the sun; to let 
his rays in, let him search out all the miasma that may 
lurk there. So with moral light: It is the most whole- 
some and rectifying, as well as the most revealing thing 
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in the world, provided it be genuine moral light; not 
the light of inquisitiveness, not the light of the man who 
likes to turn up ugly things, not the light of the man 
who disturbs what is corrupt for the mere sake of the 
sensation that he creates by disturbing it, but the moral 
light, the light of the man who discloses it in order 
that all the sweet influences of the world may go in 
and make it better. 

That, in my judgment, is what the Young Men’s 
Christian Association can do. It can point out to its 
members the things that are wrong. It can guide the 
feet of those who are going astray; and when its mem- 
bers have realized the power of the Christian principle, 
then they will not be men if they do not unite to see 
that the rest of the world experiences the same emanci- 
pation and reaches the same happiness of release. 

I believe in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
because I believe in the progress of moral ideas in the 
world; and I do not know that I am sure of anything 
else. When you are after something and have formu- 
lated it and have done the very best thing you know how 
to do you have got to be sure for the time being that 
that is the thing to do. But you are a fool if in the back 
of your head you do not know it is possible that you are 
mistaken. All that you can claim is that that is the 
thing as you see it now and that you can not stand still; 
that you must push forward the things that are right. 
It may turn out that you made mistakes, but what you 
do know is your direction, and you are sure you are 
moving in that way. I was once a college reformer, 
until discouraged, and I remember a classmate of mine 
saying, ‘““Why, man, can’t you let anything alone?” 
I said, “I let everything alone that you can show me 
is not itself moving in the wrong direction, but I am 
not going to let those things alone that I see are going 
downhill”; and I borrowed this illustration from an in- 
genious writer. He says, “If you have a post that is 
painted white and want to keep it white, you can not 
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let it alone; and if anybody says to you, ‘Why don’t 
you let that post alone?’ you will say, ‘Because I want 
it to stay white, and therefore I have got to paint it 
at least every second year.’”? There isn’t anything in 
this world that will not change if you absolutely let 
it alone, and therefore you have constantly to be attend- 
ing to it to see that it is being taken care of in the right 
way and that, if it is part of the motive force of the 
world, it is moving in the right direction. 

That means that eternal vigilance is the price, not 
only of liberty, but of a great many other things. It 
is the price of everything that is good. It is the price 
of one’s own soul. It is the price of the souls of the 
people you love; and when it comes down to the final 
reckoning you have a standard that isimmutable. What 
shall a man give in exchange for his own soul? Will 
he sell that? Will he consent to see another man sell 
his soul? Will he consent to see the conditions of his 
community such that men’s souls are debauched and 
trodden underfoot in the mire? What shall he give in 
exchange for his own soul, or any other man’s soul? 
And since the world, the world of affairs, the world of 
society, is nothing less and nothing more than all of us 
put together, it is a great enterprise for the salvation 
of the soul in this world as well as in the next. There 
is a text in Scripture that has always interested me pro- 
foundly. It says godliness is profitable in this life as 
well as in the life that is to come; and if you do not 
start it in this life, it will not reach the life that is to 
come. Your measurements, your directions, your whole 
momentum, have to be established before you reach the 
next world. This world is intended as the place in 
which we shall show that we know how to grow in the 
stature of manliness and of righteousness. 

I have come here to bid Godspeed to the great work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. I love to 
think of the gathering force of such things as this in 
the generations to come. If a man had to measure 
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the accomplishments of society, the progress of reform, 
the speed of the world’s betterment, by the few little 
things that happened in his own life, by the trifling 
things that he can contribute to accomplish, he would 
indeed feel that the cost was much greater than the re- 
sult. But no man can look at the past of the history 
of this world without seeing a vision of the future of 
the history of this world; and when you think of the 
accumulated moral forces that have made one age bet- 
ter than another age in the progress of mankind, then 
you can open your eyes to the vision. You can see that 
age by age, though with a blind struggle in the dust of 
the road, though often mistaking the path and losing its 
way in the mire, mankind is yet-—sometimes with bloody 
hands and battered knees—nevertheless struggling step 
after step up the slow stages to the day when he shall 
live in the full light which shines upon the uplands, 
where all the light that illumines mankind shines direct 
from the face of God. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


LETTER TO WILLIAM GIBBS MCADOO, SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY, NOVEMBER 17, 1914. FROM THE 
“COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE,’ NO- 
VEMBER 21, 1914, VOL. 99, PP. 1496-1497. 


WASHINGTON, November 17, 1914. 
Y DEAR MR. SECRETARY: 


I warmly appreciate your letter of yesterday, 
for I share your feelings entirely about the significance 
of the opening of the Federal Reserve banks for busi- 
ness. 

I do not know that any special credit belongs to me 
for the part I was privileged to play in the establish- 
ment of this new system of which we confidently hope 
so much; in it the labor and knowledge and forethought 
and practical experience and sagacity of many men are 
embodied, who have cooperated with unusual wisdom 
and admirable public spirit. None of them, I am sure, 
will be jealous of the distribution of the praise for the 
great piece of legislation upon which the new system 
rests; they will only rejoice unselfishly to see the thing 
accomplished upon which they had set their hearts. 

It has been accomplished, and its accomplishment is 
of the deepest significance, both because of the things 
it has done away with and because of the things it has 
supplied that the country lacked, and had long needed. 
It has done away with agitation and suspicion, because 
it has done away with certain fundamental wrongs. It 
has supplied means of accommodation in the business 
world and an instrumentality by which the interests of 
all, without regard to class, may readily be served. 

We have only to look back ten years or so to realize 
the deep perplexities and dangerous ill humors out of 
which we have now at last issued as if from a bewilder- 
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ing fog, a noxious miasma. Ten or twelve years ago 
the country was torn and excited by an agitation which 
shook the very foundations of her political life, brought 
her business ideals into question, condemned her social 
standards, denied the honesty of her men of affairs, 
the integrity of her economic processes, the morality 
and good faith of many of the things which her law 
sustained. 

Those who had power, whether in business or in poli- 
tics, were almost universally looked upon with suspicion, 
and little attempt was made to distinguish the just from 
the unjust. They in their turn seemed to distrust the 
people and to wish to limit their control. There was 
ominous antagonism between classes. Capital and labor 
were in sharp conflict without prospect of accommoda- 
tion between them. Interests harshly clashed which 
should have cooperated. 

This was not merely the work of irresponsible agita- 
tors. There were real wrongs which cried out to be 
righted and fearless men had called attention to them, 
demanding that they be dealt with by law. We were 
living under a tariff which had been purposely contrived 
to confer private favors upon those who were cooper- 
ating to keep the party that originated it in power and 
in all that too fertile soil all the bad, interlaced growth 
and jungle of monopoly had sprung up. Credit, the 
very life of trade, the very air men must breathe if 
they would meet their opportunities, was too largely in 
control of the same small groups who had planted and 
cultivated monopoly. The control of all big business, 
and, by consequence, of all little business, too, was for 
the most part potentially, if not actually, in their hands. 
And the thing stood so until the Democrats came into 
power last year. The legislation of the past year and 
a half has in very large measure done away with these 
things. With a correction, suspicion and ill-will will 
pass away. For not only have these things been righted, 
but new things have been put into action which are sure 
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to prove the instruments of a new life, in which the 
mists and distempers which have so embarrassed us 
will be cleared away; the wrongs and misunderstand- 
ings corrected which have brought distrust upon so 
many honest men unjustly. That is the main ground of 
my own satisfaction. 

The tariff has been recast with a view to supporting 
the Government rather than supporting the favored 
beneficiaries of the Government. A system of banking 
and currency issues has been created which puts credit 
within the reach of every man who can show a going 
business, and the supervision and control of the system 
is in the hands of a responsible agency of the Govern- 
ment itself. A trade tribunal has been created by 
which those who attempt unjust and oppressive prac- 
tices in business can be brought to book. Labor has 
been made something else in the view of the law than 
a mercantile commodity—something human and linked 
with the privileges of life itself. The soil has every- 
where been laid bare out of which monopoly is slowly 
to be eradicated. And undoubtedly the means by which 
credit has been set free is at the heart of all these 
things—is the key piece of the whole structure. 

This is the more significant because of its opportune- 
ness. It is brought to its final accomplishment just as 
it is most imperatively needed. The war, which has 
involved the whole of the heart of Europe, has made 
it necessary that the United States should mobilize its 
resources in the most effective way possible and make 
her credit and her usefulness good for the service of 
the whole world. It has created, too, special difficulties, 
peculiar situations to be dealt with, like the great 
embarrassment in selling our immense cotton crop, 
which all the world needs, but against which, for the 
time being, the markets of the world are in danger of 
being artificially shut. The situation the bankers of the 
country are meeting as far as possible in a businesslike 
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fashion and in the spirit of the new time which is open- 
ing before us. 

The railroads of the country are almost as much 
affected, not so much because their business is curtailed 
as because their credit is called in question by doubt 
as to their earning capacity. There is no other interest 
so central to the business welfare of the country as this. 
No doubt, in the light of the new day, with its new 
understandings, the problems of the railroads will also 
be met and dealt with in a spirit of candor and justice. 

For the future is clear and bright with promise of the 
best things. While there was agitation and suspicion 
and distrust and bitter complaint of wrong, groups 
and classes were at war with one another, did not see 
that their interests were common, and suffered only 
when separated and brought into conflict. Fundamental 
wrongs once righted, as they may now easily and quickly 
be, all differences will clear away. 

We are all in the same boat, though apparently we 
have forgotten it. We now know the port for which 
we are bound. We have and shall have, more and more 
as our new understandings ripen, a common discipline 
of patriotic purpose. We shall advance, and advance 
together, with a new spirit, a new enthusiasm, a new 
cordiality of spirit and co-operation. It is an inspiring 
prospect. Our task is henceforth to work, not for any 
single interest, but for all the interests of the country 
as a united whole. 

The future will be very different from the past, which 
we shall presently look back upon, I venture to say, as 
if upon a bad dream. The future will be different in 
action and different in spirit, a time of healing because 
a time of just dealing and co-operation between men 
made equal before the law in fact as well as in name. 
I am speaking of this because the new banking system 
seems to me to symbolize all of it. The opening of the 
Federal Reserve banks seems to me to be the principal 
agency we have created for the emancipation we seek. 
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The 16th of November, 1914, will be notable as mark- 
ing the time when we were best able to realize just what 
had happened. 

In the anxious times through which we have been 
passing, you have, my dear Mr. Secretary, been 
able to do many noteworthy things to strengthen 
and facilitate the business operations of the country. 
Henceforth, you have a new instrument at hand which 
will render many parts of your task easy. I heartily 
congratulate you upon the part you yourself have played 
in its conception and creation and upon the successful 
completion of the difficult work of organization. 

A new day has dawned for the beloved country whose 
lasting prosperity and happiness we so earnestly desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


SECOND ANNUAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


DELIVERED DECEMBER 8, I9I14. FROM ORIGINAL SPEAK- 
ING COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

The session upon which you are now entering 
will be the closing session of the Sixty-third Congress, 
a Congress, I venture to say, which will long be remem- 
bered for the great body of thoughtful and constructive 
work which it has done, in loyal response to the thought 
and needs of the country. I should like in this address 
to review the notable record and try to make adequate 
assessment of it; but no doubt we stand too near the 
work that has been done and are ourselves too much 
part of it to play the part of historians toward it. 

Our program of legislation with regard to the regu- 
lation of business is now virtually complete. It has 
been put forth, as we intended, as a whole, and leaves 
no conjecture as to what is to follow. The road at 
last lies clear and firm before business. It is a road 
which it can travel without fear or embarrassment. It 
is the road to ungrudged, unclouded success. In it every 
honest man, every man who believes that the public 
interest is part of his own interest, may walk with per- 
fect confidence. 

Moreover, our thoughts are now more of the future 
than of the past. While we have worked at our tasks 
of peace the circumstances of the whole age have been 
altered by war. What we have done for our own land 
and our own people we did with the best that was in 
us, whether of character or of intelligence, with sober 
enthusiasm and a confidence in the principles upon 
which we were acting which sustained us at every step 
of the difficult undertaking; but itis done. It has passed 
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from our hands. It is now an established part of the 
legislation of the country. Its usefulness, its effects 
will disclose themselves in experience. What chiefly 
strikes us now, as we look about us during these closing 
days of a year which will be forever memorable in 
the history of the world, is that we face new tasks, 
have been facing them these six months, must face them 
in the months to come,—face them without partisan 
feeling, like men who have forgotten everything but a 
common duty and the fact that we are representatives 
of a great people whose thought is not of us but of 
what America owes to herself and to all mankind in 
such circumstances as these upon which we look amazed 
and anxious. 

War has interrupted the means of trade not only 
but also the processes of production. In Europe it is 
destroying men and resources wholesale and upon a scale 
unprecedented and appalling. There is reason to fear 
that the time is near, if it be not already at hand, when 
several of the countries of Europe will find it difficult 
to do for their people what they have hitherto been 
always easily able to do,—many essential and funda- 
mental things. At any rate, they will need our help 
and our manifold services as they have never needed 
them before; and we should be ready, more fit and 
ready than we have ever been. 

It is of equal consequence that the nations whom 
Europe has usually supplied with innumerable articles 
of manufacture and commerce of which they are in 
constant need and without which their economic devel- 
opment halts and stands still can now get only a small 
part of what they formerly imported and eagerly look 
to us to supply their all but empty markets. This is 
particularly true of our own neighbors, the States, great 
and small, of Central and South America. Their lines 
of trade have hitherto run chiefly athwart the seas, 
not to our ports but to the ports of Great Britain and 
of the older continent of Europe. I do not stop to 
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inquire why, or to make any comment on probable 
causes. What interests us just now is not the explana- 
tion but the fact, and our duty and opportunity in the 
presence of it. Here are markets which we must sup- 
ply, and we must find the means of action. The United 
States, this great people for whom we speak and act, 
should be ready, as never before, to serve itself and to 
serve mankind; ready with its resources, its energies, 
its forces of production, and its means of distribution. 

It is a very practical matter, a matter of ways and 
means. We have the resources, but are we fully ready 
to use them? And, if we can make ready what we 
have, have we the means at hand to distribute it? We 
are not fully ready; neither have we the means of dis- 
tribution. We are willing, but we are not fully able. 
We have the wish to serve and to serve greatly, gen- 
erously; but we are not prepared as we should be. We 
are not ready to mobilize our resources at once. Weare 
not prepared to use them immediately and at their best, 
without delay and without waste. 

To speak plainly, we have grossly erred in the way 
in which we have stunted and hindered the development 
of our merchant marine. And now, when we need 
ships, we have not got them. We have year after year 
debated, without end or conclusion, the best policy to 
pursue with regard to the use of the ores and forests 
and water powers of our national domain in the rich 
States of the West, when we should have acted; and 
they are still locked up. The key is still turned upon 
them, the door shut fast at which thousands of vigorous 
men, full of initiative, knock clamorously for admit- 
tance. The water power of our navigable streams 
outside the national domain also, even in the eastern 
States, where we have worked and planned for genera- 
tions, is still not used as it might be, because we will 
and we won't; because the laws we have made do not 
intelligently balance encouragement against restraint. 
We withhold by regulation. 
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I have come to ask you to remedy and correct these 
mistakes and omissions, even at this short session of a 
Congress which would certainly seem to have done all 
the work that could reasonably be expected of it. The 
time and the circumstances are extraordinary, and so 
must our efforts be also. 

Fortunately, two great measures, finely conceived, the 
one to unlock, with proper safeguards, the resources 
of the national domain, the other to encourage the use 
of the navigable waters outside that domain for the 
generation of power, have already passed the House 
of Representatives and are ready for immediate con- 
sideration and action by the Senate. With the deepest 
earnestness I urge their prompt passage. In them both 
we turn our backs upon hesitation and makeshift and 
formulate a genuine policy of use and conservation, in 
the best sense of those words. We owe the one 
measure not only to the people of that great western 
country for whose free and systematic development, as 
it seems to me, our legislation has done so little, but 
also to the people of the Nation as a whole; and we 
as clearly owe the other in fulfillment of our repeated 
promises that the water power of the country should in 
fact as well as in name be put at the disposal of great 
industries which can make economical and profitable use 
of it, the rights of the public being adequately guarded 
the while, and monopoly in the use prevented. To have 
begun such measures and not completed them would 
indeed mar the record of this great Congress very seri- 
ously. I hope and confidently believe that they will be 
completed. 

And there is another great piece of legislation which 
awaits and should receive the sanction of the Senate: I 
mean the bill which gives a larger measure of self- 
government to the people of the Philippines. How 
better, in this time of anxious questioning and perplexed 
policy, could we show our confidence in the principles 
of liberty, as the source as well as the expression of 
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life, how better could we demonstrate our own self- 
possession and steadfastness in the courses of justice 
and disinterestedness than by thus going calmly for- 
ward to fulfill our promises to a dependent people, who 
will now look more anxiously than ever to see whether 
we have indeed the liberality, the unselfishness, the 
courage, the faith we have boasted and professed. I 
can not believe that the Senate will let this great measure 
of constructive justice await the action of another 
Congress. Its passage would nobly crown the record 
of these two years of memorable labor. 

But I think that you will agree with me that this does. 
not complete the toll of our duty. How are we to carry 
our goods to the empty markets of which I have spoken 
if we have not the ships? How are we to build up a 
great trade if we have not the certain and constant 
means of transportation upon which all profitable and 
useful commerce depends? And how are we to get the 
ships if we wait for the trade to develop without them? 
To correct the many mistakes by which we have dis- 
couraged and all but destroyed the merchant marine of 
the country, to retrace the steps by which we have, it 
seems almost deliberately, withdrawn our flag from the 
seas, except where, here and there, a ship of war is 
bidden carry it or some wandering yacht displays it, 
would take a long time and involve many detailed items 
of legislation, and the trade which we ought immedi- 
ately to handle would disappear or find other channels 
while we debated the items. 

The case is not unlike that which confronted us when 
our own continent was to be opened up to settlement 
and industry, and we needed long lines of railway, 
extended means of transportation prepared beforehand, 
if development was not to lag intolerably and wait 
interminably. We lavishly subsidized the building of 
transcontinental railroads. We look back upon that 
with regret now, because the subsidies led to many scan- 
dals of which we are ashamed; but we know that the 
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railroads had to be built, and if we had it to do over 
again we should of course build them, but in another 
way. Therefore I propose another way of providing 
the means of transportation, which must precede, not 
tardily follow, the development of our trade with our 
neighbor states of America. It may seem a reversal 
of the natural order of things, but it is true, that the 
routes of trade must be actually opened—by many ships 
and regular sailings and moderate charges—before 
streams of merchandise will flow freely and profitably 
through them. 

Hence the pending shipping bill, discussed at the last 
session but as yet passed by neither House. In my 
judgment such legislation is imperatively needed and 
can not wisely be postponed. The Government must 
open these gates of trade, and open them wide; open 
them before it is altogether profitable to open them, or 
altogether reasonable to ask private capital to open 
them at a venture. It is not a question of the Govern- 
ment monopolizing the field. It should take action to 
make it certain that transportation at reasonable rates 
will be promptly provided, even where the carriage is 
not at first profitable; and then, when the carriage 
has become sufficiently profitable to attract and engage 
private capital, and engage it in abundance, the 
Government ought to withdraw. I very earnestly hope 
that the Congress will be of this opinion, and that both 
Houses will adopt this exceedingly important bill. 

The great subject of rural credits still remains to be 
dealt with, and it is a matter of deep regret that the 
difficulties of the subject have seemed to render it impos- 
sible to complete a bill for passage at this session. But 
it can not be perfected yet, and therefore there are no 
other constructive measures the necessity for which I 
will at this time call your attention to; but I would be 
negligent of a very manifest duty were I not to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that the proposed 
convention for safety at sea awaits its confirmation 
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and that the limit fixed in the convention itself for its 
acceptance is the last day of the present month. The 
conference in which this convention originated was 
called by the United States; the representatives of the 
United States played a very influential part indeed in 
framing the provisions of the proposed convention; and 
those provisions are in themselves for the most part 
admirable. It would hardly be consistent with the part 
we have played in the whole matter to let it drop and 
go by the board as if forgotten and neglected. It was 
ratified in May last by the German Government and in 
August by the Parliament of Great Britain. It marks 
a most hopeful and decided advance in international 
civilization. We should show our earnest good faith in 
a great matter by adding our own acceptance of it. 
There is another matter of which I must make special 
mention, if I am to discharge my conscience, lest it 
should escape your attention. It may seem a very small 
thing. It affects only a single item of appropriation. 
But many human lives and many great enterprises hang 
upon it. It is the matter of making adequate provision 
for the survey and charting of our coasts. It is imme- 
diately pressing and exigent in connection with the 
immense coast line of Alaska, a coast line greater than 
that of the United States themselves, though it is also 
very important indeed with regard to the older coasts 
of the continent. We can not use our great Alaskan 
domain, ships will not ply thither, if those coasts and 
their many hidden dangers are not thoroughly surveyed 
and charted. The work is incomplete at almost every 
point. Ships and lives have been lost in threading what 
were supposed to be well-known main channels. We 
have not provided adequate vessels or adequate machin- 
ery for the survey and charting. We have used old 
vessels that were not big enough or strong enough and 
which were so nearly unseaworthy that our inspectors 
would not have allowed private owners to send them 
to sea. This is a matter which, as I have said, seems 
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small, but is in reality very great. Its importance has 
only to be looked into to be appreciated. 

Before I close may I say a few words upon two 
topics, much discussed out of doors, upon which it is 
highly important that our judgments should be clear, 
definite and steadfast ? 

One of these is economy in government expenditures. 
The duty of economy is not debatable. It is manifest 
and imperative. In the appropriations we pass we 
are spending the money of the great people whose 
servants we are,—not our own. We are trustees and 
responsible stewards in the spending. The only thing 
debatable and upon which we should be careful to make 
our thought and purpose clear is the kind of economy 
demanded of us. I assert with the greatest confidence 
that the people of the United States are not jealous 
of the amount their Government costs if they are sure 
that they get what they need and desire for the outlay, 
that the money is being spent for objects of which they 
approve, and that it is being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

Governments grow, piecemeal, both in their tasks and 
in the means by which those tasks are to be performed, 
and very few Governments are organized, I venture to 
say, as wise and experienced business men would organ- 
ize them if they had a clean sheet of paper to write 
upon. Certainly the Government of the United States 
is not. I think that it is generally agreed that there 
should be a systematic reorganization and reassembling 
of its parts so as to secure greater efficiency and effect 
considerable savings in expense. But the amount of 
money saved in that way would, I believe, though no 
doubt considerable in itself, running, it may be, into 
the millions, be relatively small,—small, I mean, in 
proportion to the total necessary outlays of the Goy- 
ernment. It would be thoroughly worth effecting, as 
every saving would, great or small. Our duty is not 
altered by the scale of the saving. But my point is 
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that the people of the United States do not wish to 
curtail the activities of this Government; they wish, 
rather, to enlarge them; and with every enlargement, 
with the mere growth, indeed, of the country itself, 
there must come, of course, the inevitable increase of 
expense. The sort of economy we ought to practice 
may be effected, and ought to be effected, by a careful 
study and assessment of the tasks to be performed; 
and the money spent ought to be made to yield the best 
possible returns in efficiency and achievement. And, 
like good stewards, we should so account for every 
dollar of our appropriations as to make it perfectly 
evident what it was spent for and in what way it was 
spent. 

It is not expenditure but extravagance that we should 
fear being criticized for; not paying for the legitimate 
enterprises and undertakings of a great Government 
whose people command what it should do, but adding 
what will benefit only a few or pouring money out for 
what need not have been undertaken at all or might 
have been postponed or better and more economically 
conceived and carried out. The Nation is not nig- 
gardly; it is very generous. It will chide us only if 
we forget for whom we pay money out and whose 
money it is we pay. These are large and general 
standards, but they are not very difficult of application 
to particular cases. 

The other topic I shall take leave to mention goes 
deeper into the principles of our national life and policy. 
It is the subject of national defense. 

It can not be discussed without first answering some 
very searching questions. It is said in some quarters 
that we are not prepared for war. What is meant by 
being prepared? Is it meant that we are not ready 
upon brief notice to put a nation in the field, a nation 
of men trained to arms? Of course we are not ready 
to do that; and we shall never be in time of peace so 
long as we retain our present political principles and 
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institutions. And what is it that it is suggested we 
should be prepared to do? To defend ourselves against 
attack? We have always found means to do that, and 
shall find them whenever it is necessary without calling 
our people away from their necessary tasks to render 
compulsory military service in times of peace. 

Allow me to speak with great plainness and direct- 
ness upon this great matter and to avow my convictions 
with deep earnestness. I have tried to know what 
America is, what her people think, what they are, what 
they most cherish and hold dear. I hope that some 
of their finer passions are in my own heart,—some of 
the great conceptions and desires which gave birth to 
this Government and which have made the voice of 
this people a voice of peace and hope and liberty 
among the peoples of the world, and that, speaking 
my own thoughts, I shall, at least in part, speak theirs 
also, however faintly and inadequately, upon this vital 
matter. 

We are at peace with all the world. No one who 
speaks counsel based on fact or drawn from a just and 
candid interpretation of realities can say that there is 
reason to fear that from any quarters our independence 
or the integrity of our territory is threatened. Dread 
of the power of any other nation we are incapable of. 
We are not jealous of rivalry in the fields of commerce 
or of any other peaceful achievement. We mean to 
live our own lives as we will; but we mean also to let 
live. We are, indeed, a true friend to all the nations 
of the world, because we threaten none, covet the pos- 
sessions of none, desire the overthrow of none. Our 
friendship can be accepted and is accepted without res- 
ervation, because it is offered in a spirit and for a 
purpose which no one need ever question or suspect. 
Therein lies our greatness. We are the champions of 
peace and of concord. And we should be very jealous 
of this distinction which we have sought to earn. Just 
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now we should be particularly jealous of it, because it 
is our dearest present hope that this character and 
reputation may presently, in God’s providence, bring 
us an opportunity such as has seldom been vouchsafed 
any nation, the opportunity to counsel and obtain peace 
in the world and reconciliation and a healing settlement 
of many a matter that has cooled and interrupted the 
friendship of nations. This is the time above all others 
when we should wish and resolve to keep our strength 
by self-possession, our influence by preserving our 
ancient principles of action. 

From the first we have had a clear and settled policy 
with regard to military establishments. We never have 
had, and while we retain our present principles and 
ideals we never shall have, a large standing army. If 
asked, Are you ready to defend yourself? we reply, 
Most assuredly, to the utmost; and yet we shall not turn 
America into a military camp. We will not ask our 
young men to spend the best years of their lives making 
soldiers of themselves. There is another sort of energy 
inus. It will know how to declare itself and make itself 
effective should occasion arise. And especially when 
half the world is on fire we shall be careful to make 
our moral insurance against the spread of the confla- 
gration very definite and certain and adequate indeed. 

Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the only thing 
we can do or will do. We must depend in every time 
of national peril, in the future as in the past, not upon 
a standing army, nor yet upon a reserve army, but upon 
a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms. It will be 
right enough, right American policy, based upon our 
accustomed principles and practices, to provide a system 
by which every citizen who will volunteer for the train- 
ing may be made familiar with the use of modern arms, 
the rudiments of drill and maneuver, and the mainte- 
nance and sanitation of camps. We should encourage 
such training and make it a means of discipline which 
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our young men will learn to value. It is right that we 
should provide it not only, but that we should make it 
as attractive as possible, and so induce our young men 
to undergo it at such times as they can command a little 
freedom and can seek the physical development they 
need, for mere health’s sake, if for nothing more. 
Every means by which such things can be stimulated 
is legitimate, and such a method smacks of true Ameri- 
can ideas. It is right, too, that the National Guard of 
the States should be developed and strengthened by 
every means which is not inconsistent with our obliga- 
tions to our own people or with the established policy 
of our Government. And this, also, not because the 
time or occasion specially calls for such measures, but 
because it should be our constant policy to make these 
provisions for our national peace and safety. 

More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole 
history and character of our polity. More than this, 
proposed at this time, permit me to say, would mean 
merely that we had lost our self-possession, that we 
had been thrown off our balance by a war with which we 
have nothing to do, whose causes can not touch us, 
whose very existence affords us opportunities of friend- 
ship and disinterested service which should make us 
ashamed of any thought of hostility or fearful prepara- 
tion for trouble. ‘This is assuredly the opportunity for 
which a people and a government like ours were raised 
up, the opportunity not only to speak but actually to 
embody and exemplify the counsels of peace and amity 
and the lasting concord which is based on justice and 
fair and generous dealing. 

A powerful navy we have always regarded as our 
proper and natural means of defense; and it has always 
been of defense that we have thought, never of aggres- 
sion or of conquest. But who shall tell us now what 
sort of navy to build? We shall take leave to be strong 
upon the seas, in the future as in the past; and there 
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will be no thought of offense or of provocation in that. 
Our ships are our natural bulwarks. When will the 
experts tell us just what kind we should construct—and 
when will they be right for ten years together, if the 
telative efficiency of craft of different kinds and uses 
continues to change as we have seen it change under our 
very eyes in these last few months? 

But I turn away from the subject. It is not new. 
There is no new need to discuss it. We shall not alter 
our attitude toward it because some amongst us are 
nervous and excited. We shall easily and sensibly agree 
upon a policy of defense. The question has not changed 
its aspects because the times are not normal. Our pol- 
icy will not be for an occasion. It will be conceived 
as a permanent and settled thing, which we will pursue 
at all seasons, without haste and after a fashion per- 
fectly consistent with the peace of the world, the abiding 
friendship of states, and the unhampered freedom of 
all with whom we deal. Let there be no misconception. 
The country has been misinformed. We have not been 
negligent of national defense. We are not unmindful 
of the great responsibility resting upon us. We shall 
learn and profit by the lesson of every experience and 
every new circumstance; and what is needed will be 
adequately done. 

I close, as I began, by reminding you of the great 
tasks and duties of peace which challenge our best pow- 
ers and invite us to build what will last, the tasks to 
which we can address ourselves now and at all times 
with free-hearted zest and with all the finest gifts of 
constructive wisdom we possess. To develop our life 
and our resources; to supply our own people, and the 
people of the world as their need arises, from the 
abundant plenty of our fields and our marts of trade; 
to enrich the commerce of our own States and of the 
world with the products of our mines, our farms, and 
our factories, with the creations of our thought and 
the fruits of our character,—this is what will hold our 
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attention and our enthusiasm steadily, now and in the 
years to come, as we strive to show in our life as a 
nation what liberty and the inspirations of an emanci- 
pated spirit may do for men and for societies, for 
individuals, for states, and for mankind. 


RESTRAINTS ON COMMERCE? 


A TELEGRAM TO AMBASSADOR WALTER H. PAGE, DECEM- 
BER 26, 1914. FROM THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW,” IX, SUPPLEMENT, PP. 
55-60. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, December 26, 1914. 


9 pee present condition of American foreign trade 
resulting from the frequent seizures and detentions 
of American cargoes destined to neutral European ports 
has become so serious as to require a candid statement 
of the views of this Government in order that the Brit- 
ish Government may be fully informed as to the attitude 
of the United States toward the policy which has been 
pursued by the British authorities during the present 
war. 

You will, therefore, communicate the following to 
His Majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, but in doing so you will assure him that it is 
done in the most friendly spirit and in the belief that 
frankness will better serve the continuance of cordial 
relations between the two countries than silence, which 
may be misconstrued into acquiescence in a course of 
conduct which this Government can not but consider 
to be an infringement upon the rights of American 
citizens. 

The Government of the United States has viewed 
with growing concern the large number of vessels laden 
with American goods destined to neutral ports in 
Europe, which have been seized on the high seas, taken 
into British ports and detained sometimes for weeks by 
the British authorities. During the early days of the 
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war this Government assumed that the policy adopted 
by the British Government was due to the unexpected 
outbreak of hostilities and the necessity of immediate 
action to prevent contraband from reaching the enemy. 
For this reason it was not disposed to judge this policy 
harshly or protest it vigorously, although it was mani- 
festly very injurious to American trade with the neutral 
countries of Europe. This Government, relying confi- 
dently upon the high regard which Great Britain has 
so often exhibited in the past for the rights of other 
nations, confidently awaited amendment of a course of 
action which denied to neutral commerce the freedom 
to which it was entitled by the law of nations. 

This expectation seemed to be rendered the more 
assured by the statement of the foreign office early in 
November that the British Government were satisfied 
with guarantees offered by the Norwegian, Swedish and 
Danish Governments as to nonexportation of contra- 
band goods when consigned to named persons in the 
territories of those Governments, and that orders had 
been given to the British fleet and customs authorities 
to restrict interference with neutral vessels carrying 
such cargoes so consigned to verification of ship’s papers 
and cargoes. 

It is therefore a matter of deep regret that, though 
nearly five months have passed since the war began, the 
British Government have not materially changed their 
policy and do not treat less rigorously ships and cargoes 
passing between neutral ports in the peaceful pursuit 
of lawful commerce, which belligerents should protect 
rather than interrupt. The greater freedom from 
detention and seizure which was confidently expected 
to result from consigning shipments to definite con- 
signees, rather than “‘to order,”’ is still awaited. 

It is needless to point out to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, usually the champion of the freedom of the seas 
and the rights of trade, that peace, not war, is the 
normal relation between nations and that the commerce 
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between countries which are not belligerents should not 
be interfered with by those at war unless such inter- 
ference is manifestly an imperative necessity to protect 
their national safety, and then only to the extent that 
it is a necessity. It is with no lack of appreciation of 
the momentous nature of the present struggle in which 
Great Britain is engaged and with no selfish desire to 
gain undue commercial advantage that this Govern- 
ment is reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the 
present policy of His Majesty’s Government toward 
neutral ships and cargoes exceeds the manifest neces- 
sity of a belligerent and constitutes restrictions upon 
the rights of American citizens on the high seas which 
are not justified by the rules of international law or 
required under the principle of self-preservation. 

The Government of the United States does not 
intend at this time to discuss the propriety of including 
certain articles in the lists of absolute and conditional 
contraband, which have been proclaimed by His Maj- 
esty. Open to objection as some of these seem to this 
Government, the chief ground of present complaint is 
the treatment of cargoes of both classes of articles when 
bound to neutral ports. 

Articles listed as absolute contraband, shipped from 
the United States and consigned to neutral countries, 
have been seized and detained on the ground that the 
countries to which they were destined have not prohib- 
ited the exportation of such articles. Unwarranted as 
such detentions are, in the opinion of this Government, 
American exporters are further perplexed by the appar- 
ent indecision of the British authorities in applying 
their own rules to neutral cargoes. For example, a 
shipment of copper from this country to a specified 
consignee in Sweden was detained because, as was 
stated by Great Britain, Sweden had placed no embargo 
on copper. On the other hand, Italy not only prohib- 
ited the export of copper, but, as this Government is 
informed, put in force a decree that shipments to Italian 
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consignees or ‘“‘to order,” which arrive in ports of Italy 
can not be exported or transshipped. The only excep- 
tion Italy makes is of copper which passes through that 
country in transit to another country. In spite of these 
decrees, however, the British Foreign Office has thus 
far declined to afirm that copper shipments consigned 
to Italy will not be molested on the high seas. Seizures 
are so numerous and delays so prolonged that exporters 
are afraid to send their copper to Italy, steamship lines 
decline to accept it, and insurers refuse to issue policies 
upon it. In a word, a legitimate trade is being greatly 
impaired through uncertainty as to the treatment which 
it may expect at the hands of the British authorities. 

We feel that we are abundantly justified in asking 
for information as to the manner in which the British 
Government propose to carry out the policy which they 
have adopted, in order that we may determine the steps 
necessary to protect our citizens, engaged in foreign 
trade, in their rights and from the serious losses to 
which they are liable through ignorance of the hazards 
to which their cargoes are exposed. 

In the case of conditional contraband the policy of 
Great Britain appears to this Government to be equally 
unjustified by the established rules of international con- 
duct. As evidence of this, attention is directed to the 
fact that a number of the American cargoes which have 
been seized consist of foodstuffs and other articles 
of common use in all countries which are admittedly 
relative contraband. In spite of the presumption of 
innocent use because destined to neutral territory, the 
British authorities made these seizures and detentions 
without, so far as we are informed, being in possession 
of facts which warranted a reasonable belief that the 
shipments had in reality a belligerent destination, as 
that term is used in international law. Mere suspicion 
is not evidence and doubts should be resolved in favor 
of neutral commerce, not against it. The effect upon 
trade in these articles between neutral nations resulting 
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from interrupted voyages and detained cargoes is not 
entirely cured by reimbursement of the owners for the 
damages which they have suffered, after investigation 
has failed to establish an enemy destination. The 
injury is to American commerce with neutral companies 
as a whole through the hazard of the enterprise 
and the repeated diversion of goods from established 
markets. 

It also appears that cargoes of this character have 
been seized by the British authorities because of a belief 
that, though not originally so intended by the shippers, 
they will ultimately reach the territory of the enemies 
of Great Britain. Yet this belief is frequently reduced 
to a mere fear in view of the embargoes which have 
been decreed by the neutral countries, to which they 
are destined, on the articles composing the cargoes. 

That a consignment ‘“‘to order’’ of articles listed as 
conditional contraband and shipped to a neutral port 
raises a legal presumption of enemy destination appears 
to be directly contrary to the doctrines previously held 
by Great Britain and thus stated by Lord Salisbury 
during the South African War: 


Foodstuffs, though having a hostile destination, can be consid- 
ered as contraband of war only if they are for the enemy’s forces; 
it is not sufficient that they are capable of being so used, it must be 
shown that this was in fact their destination at the time of their 
seizure. 


With this statement as to conditional contraband the 
views of this Government are in entire accord, and upon 
this historic doctrine, consistently maintained by Great 
Britain when a belligerent as well as a neutral, Ameri- 
can shippers were entitled to rely. 

The Government of the United States readily admits 
the full right of a belligerent to visit and search on 
the high seas the vessels of American citizens or other 
neutral vessels carrying American goods and to detain 
them when there is sufficient evidence to justify a belief 
that contraband articles are in their cargoes; but His 
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Majesty’s Government, judging by their own experience 
in the past, must realize that this Government can not 
without protest permit American ships or American 
cargoes to be taken into British ports and there detained 
for the purpose of searching generally for evidence of 
contraband, or upon presumptions created by special 
municipal enactments which are clearly at variance with 
international law and practice. 

This Government believes, and earnestly hopes His 
Majesty’s Government wiil come to the same belief, 
that a course of conduct more in conformity with the 
rules of international usage, which Great Britain has 
strongly sanctioned for many years, will in the end bet- 
ter serve the interests of belligerents as well as those of 
neutrals. 

Not only is the situation a critical one to the com- 
mercial interests of the United States, but many of 
the great industries of this country are suffering 
because their products are denied long-established mar- 
kets in European countries, which, though neutral, 
are contiguous to the nations at war. Producers and 
exporters, steamship and insurance companies are press- 
ing, and not without reason, for relief from the menace 
to trans-Atlantic trade which is gradually but surely 
destroying their business and threatening them with 
financial disaster. 

The Government of the United States, still relying 
upon the deep sense of justice of the British Nation, 
which has been so often manifested in the intercourse 
between the two countries during so many years of 
uninterrupted friendship, expresses confidently the hope 
that His Majesty’s Government will realize the obsta- 
cles and difficulties which their present policy has placed 
in the way of commerce between the United States and 
the neutral countries of Europe, and will instruct its 
officials to refrain from all unnecessary interference 
with the freedom of trade between nations which are 
sufferers, though not participants, in the present con- 
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flict; and will in their treatment of neutral ships and 
cargoes conform more closely to those rules governing 
the maritime relations between belligerents and neu- 
trals, which have received the sanction of the civilized 
world, and which Great Britain has, in other wars, so 
strongly and successfully advocated. 

In conclusion, it should be impressed upon His 
Majesty’s Government that the present condition of 
American trade with the neutral European countries is 
such that, if it does not improve, it may arouse a feeling 
contrary to that which has so long existed between the 
American and British peoples. Already it is becoming 
more and more the subject of public criticism and com- 
plaint. There is an increasing belief, doubtless not 
entirely unjustified, that the present British policy 
toward American trade is responsible for the depres- 
sion in certain industries which depend upon European 
markets. ‘The attention of the British Government is 
called to this possible result of their present policy to 
show how widespread the effect is upon the industrial 
life of the United States and to emphasize the impor- 
tance of removing the cause of complaint. 

BRYAN. 


JACKSON DAY ADDRESS 


DELIVERED AT INDIANAPOLIS, JANUARY 8, I915. FROM 
THE ‘‘CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 63D CONGRESS, 3D 
SESSION, VOL. 52, PP. 1279-1282. 


Ver have given me a most royal welcome, for which 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart. It is 
rather lonely living in Washington. I have been con- 
fined for two years at hard labor, and even now I feel 
that I am simply out on parole. You notice that one of 
the most distinguished members of the United States 
Senate is here to see that I go back. And yet, with 
sincere apologies to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, I want to say that I draw more inspiration 
from you than I do from them. They, like myself, 
are only servants of the people of the United States. 
Our sinews consist in your sympathy and support, and 
our renewal comes from contact with you and with the 
strong movements of public opinion in this country. 

That is the reason why I, for one, would prefer that 
our thoughts should not too often cross the ocean but 
should center themselves upon the policies and duties 
of the United States. If we think of the United States, 
when the time comes we shall know how this country 
can serve the world. I will borrow a very interesting 
phrase from a distinguished gentleman of my acquain- 
tance and beg that you will keep your moral powder 
dry. 

But I have come here on Jackson Day. If there are 
Republicans present, I hope they will feel the com- 
pelling influences of such a day. There was nothing 
mild about Andrew Jackson; that is the reason I spoke 
of the ‘“‘compelling influences” of the day. Andrew 
Jackson was a forthright man who believed everything 
he did believe in fighting earnest. And really, ladies 
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and gentlemen, in public life that is the only sort of 
man worth thinking about for a moment. If I was 
not ready to fight for everything I believe in, I would 
think it my duty to go back and take a back seat. I 
like, therefore, to breathe the air of Jackson Day. 
I like to be reminded of the old militant hosts of 
Democracy which I believe have come to life again in 
our time. The United States had almost forgotten 
that it must keep its fighting ardor in behalf of man- 
kind when Andrew Jackson became President; and you 
will notice that whenever the United States forgets its 
ardor for mankind it is necessary that a Democrat 
should be elected President. 

The trouble with the Republican party is that it has 
not had a new idea for thirty years. I am not speak- 
ing as a politician; I am speaking as an historian. I 
have looked for new ideas in the records and I have 
not found any proceeding from the Republican ranks. 
They have had leaders from time to time who suggested 
new ideas, but they never did anything to carry them 
out. I suppose there was no harm in their talking, 
provided they could not do anything. Therefore, when 
it was necessary to say that we had talked about things 
long enough which it was necessary to do, and the time 
had come to do them, it was indispensable that a Demo- 
crat should be elected President. 

I would not speak with disrespect of the Republican 
party. I always speak with great respect of the past. 
The past was necessary to the present, and was a sure 
prediction of the future. The Republican party is still 
a covert and refuge for those who are afraid, for those 
who want to consult their grandfathers about every- 
thing. You will notice that most of the advice taken 
by the Republican party is taken from gentlemen old 
enough to be grandfathers, and that when they claim 
that a reaction has taken place, they react to the 
re-election of the oldest members of their party. They 
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will not trust the youngsters. They are afraid the 
youngsters may have something up their sleeve. 

You will see, therefore, that I have come to you 
in the spirit of Jackson Day. I got very tired staying 
in Washington and saying sweet things. I wanted to 
come out and get in contact with you once more and 
say what I really thought. 

My friends, what I particularly want you to observe 
is this, that politics in this country does not depend 
any longer upon the regular members of either party. 
There are not enough regular Republicans in this 
country to take and hold national power; and I must 
immediately add there are not enough regular Demo- 
crats in this country to do it, either. This country is 
guided and its policy is determined by the independent 
voter; and I have come to ask you how we can best 
prove to the independent voter that the instrument he 
needs is the Democratic party, and that it would be 
hopeless for him to attempt to use the Republican 
party. I do not have to prove it; I admit it. 

What seems to me perfectly evident is this: That if 
you made a rough reckoning, you would have to admit 
that only about one-third of the Republican party is 
progressive; and you would also have to admit that 
about two-thirds of the Democratic party is progres- 
sive. Therefore, the independent progressive voter 
finds a great deal more company in the Democratic 
ranks than in the Republican ranks. I say a great deal 
more because there are Democrats who are sitting on the 
breeching strap; there are Democrats who are holding 
back. There are Democrats who are nervous. I dare 
say they were born with that temperament. And I 
respect the conservative temper. I claim to be an ani- 
mated conservative myself, because being a conservative 
I understand to mean a man not only who preserves 
what is best in the nation but who sees that in order 
to preserve it you dare not stand still but must move 
forward. For the virtue of America is not static; it 
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is dynamic. All the forces of America are forces in 
action or else they are forces of inertia. 

What I want to point out to you—and I believe that 
this is what the whole country is beginning to perceive 
—is this, that there is a larger body of men in the regu- 
lar ranks of the Democratic party who believe in the 
progressive policies of our day and mean to see them 
carried forward and perpetuated than there is in the 
ranks of the Republican party. How can it be other- 
wise, gentlemen? The Democratic party, and only the 
Democratic party, has carried out the policies which 
the progressive people of this country have desired. 
There is not a single great act of this present great 
Congress which has not been carried out in obedience 
to the public opinion of America; and the public opinion 
of America is not going to permit any body of men to 
go backward with regard to these great matters. 

Let me instance a single thing: I want to ask the 
business men here present if this is not the first January 
in their recollection that did not bring a money strin- 
gency for the time being, because of the necessity of 
paying out great sums of money by way of dividends 
and the other settlements which come at the first of the 
year? I have asked the bankers if that happened this 
year, and they say, “No; it did not happen; it could not 
happen under the Federal Reserve Act.’’ We have 
emancipated the credits of this country. And is there 
anybody here who will doubt that the other policies 
that have given guaranty to this country that there will 
be free competition are policies which this country will 
never allow to be reversed? I have taken a long time, 
ladies and gentlemen, to select the Federal Tfade Com- 
mission, because I wanted to choose men and be sure 
that I had chosen men who would be really serviceable 
to the business men of this country, great as well as 
small, the rank and the file. These things have been 
done and will never be undone. They were talked 
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about and talked about with futility until a Democratic 
Congress attempted and achieved them. 

But the Democratic party is not to suppose that it is 
done with the business. The Democratic party is still 
on trial. The Democratic party still has to prove to 
the independent voters of the country not only that it 
believes in these things, but that it will continue to 
work along these lines and that it will not allow any 
enemy of these things to break its ranks. This country 
is not going to use any party that can not do continu- 
ous and consistent teamwork. If any group of men 
should dare to break the solidarity of the Democratic 
team for any purpose or form any motive, theirs will 
be a most unenviable notoriety and a responsibility 
which will bring deep bitterness to them. The only 
party that is serviceable to a nation is a party that can 
hold absolutely together and march with the discipline 
and with the zest of a conquering host. 

I am not saying these things because I doubt that 
the Democratic party will be able to do this, but because 
I believe that as leader for the time being of that party I 
can promise the country that it will do these things. 
I know my colleagues at Washington; I know their 
spirit and their purpose; and I know that they have 
the same high emotion of public service, that I hope I 
have. 

I want at this juncture to pay my tribute of respect 
and of affectionate admiration for the two great Demo- 
cratic Senators from the State of Indiana. I have never 
had to lie awake nights wondering what they were going 
to do. And the country is not going to trouble itself, 
ladies and gentlemen, to lie awake nights and wonder 
what these men are going to do. If they have to do that, 
they will choose other men. Teamwork all the time 
is what they are going to demand of us, and that is our 
individual as well as our collective responsibility. That 
is what Jackson stands for. If a man will not play with 
the team. then he does not belong to the team. You 
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see, I have spent a large part of my life in college and 
I know what a team means when I see it; and I know 
what the captain of a team must have if he is going 
to win. So it is no idle figure of speech with me. 

Now, what is their duty? You say, “Hasn’t this 
Congress carried out a great program?” Yes, it has 
carried out a great program. It has had the most 
remarkable record that any Congress since the Civil 
War has had; and I say since the Civil War because I 
have not had time to think about those before the Civil 
War. But we are living at an extraordinary moment. 
The world has never been in the condition that it is in 
now, my friends. Half the world is on fire. Only 
America among the great powers of the world is free 
to govern her own life; and all the world is looking 
to America to serve its economic need. And while this 
is happening what is going on? 

Do you know, gentlemen, that the ocean freight rates 
have gone up in some instances to ten times their ordi- 
nary figure? and that the farmers of the United States, 
those who raise grain and those who raise cotton— 
these things that are absolutely necessary to the world 
as well as to ourselves—can not get their due profit 
out of the great profit that they are willing to pay for 
these things on the other side of the sea, because prac- 
tically the whole profit is eaten up by the extortionate 
charges for ocean carriage? In the midst of this the 
Democrats propose a temporary measure of relief in a 
shipping bill. The merchants and the farmers of this 
country must have ships to carry their goods. Just at 
the present moment there is no other way of getting 
them except through the instrumentality that is sug- 
gested in the shipping bill. I hear it said in Washington 
on all hands that the Republicans in the United States 
Senate mean to talk enough to make the passage of that 
bill impossible. These self-styled friends of business, 
these men who say the Democratic party does not know 
what to do for business, are saying that the Democrats 
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shall do nothing for business. I challenge them to show 
their right to stand in the way of the release of Ameri- 
can products to the rest of the world! Who com- 
missioned them—a minority, a lessening minority? (For 
they will be in a greater minority in the next Senate than 
in this). You know it is the peculiarity of that great 
body that it has rules of procedure which make it pos- 
sible for a minority to defy the Nation; and these gentle- 
men are now seeking to defy the Nation and prevent 
the release of American products to the suffering world 
which needs them more than it ever needed them 
before. Their credentials as friends of business and 
friends of America will be badly discredited if they 
succeed. If I were speaking from a selfish, partisan 
point of view, I could wish nothing better than that 
they should show their true colors as partisans and suc- 
ceed. But I am not quite so malevolent as that. Some 
of them are misguided; some of them are blind; most 
of them are ignorant. I would rather pray for them 
than abuse them. The great voice of America ought 
to make them understand what they are said to be 
attempting now really means. I have to say “‘are said 
to be attempting,” because they do not come and tell 
me that they are attempting them. I do not know why. 
I would express my opinion of them in parliamentary 
language, but I would express it, I hope, no less plainly 
because couched in the terms of courtesy. This country 
is bursting its jacket, and they are seeing to it that the 
jacket is not only kept tight but is riveted with steel. 
The Democratic party does know how to serve busi- 
ness in this country, and its future program is a program 
of service. We have cleared the decks. We have laid 
the lines now upon which business that was to do the 
country harm shall be stopped and an economic control 
which was intolerable shall be broken up. We have 
emancipated America, but America must do something 
with her freedom. There are great bills pending in 
the United States Senate just now that have been passed 
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by the House of Representatives, which are intended 
as constructive measures in behalf of business—one 
great measure which will make available the enormous 
water powers of this country for the industry of it; 
another bill which will unlock the resources of the public 
domain which the Republicans, desiring to save, locked 
up so that nobody could use them. 

The reason I say the Republicans have not had a new 
idea in thirty years is that they have not known how to 
do anything except sit on the lid. If you can release the 
steam so that it will drive great industries, it is not 
necessary to sit on the lid. What we are trying to do 
in the great conservation bill is to carry out for the first 
time in the history of the United States a system by 
which the great resources of this country can be used 
instead of being set aside so that no man can get at 
them. I shall watch with a great deal of interest what 
the self-styled friends of business try to do to those 
bills. Do not misunderstand me. There are some men 
on that side of the Chamber who understand the value 
of these things and are standing valiantly by them, but 
they are a small minority. The majority that is stand. 
ing by them is on our side of the Chamber, and they are 
the friends of America. 

But there are other things which we have to do. 
Sometimes when I look abroad, my friends, and see the 
great mass of struggling humanity on this continent, 
it goes very much to my heart to see how many men 
are at a disadvantage and are without guides and help- 
ers. Don’t you think it would be a pretty good idea 
for the Democratic party to undertake a systematic 
method of helping the workingmen of America? There 
is one very simple way in which they can help the work- 
ingmen. If you were simply to establish a great Federal 
employment bureau, it would do a vast deal. By the 
Federal agencies which spread over this country men 
could be directed to those parts of the country, to those 
undertakings, to those tasks where they could find prof- 
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itable employment. The labor of this country needs 
to be guided from opportunity to opportunity. We 
proved it the other day. We were told that in two 
States of the Union 30,000 men were needed to gather 
the crops. We suggested in a Cabinet meeting that the 
Department of Labor should have printed information 
about this in such form that it could be posted up in 
the post offices all over the United States, and that the 
Department of Labor should get in touch with the labor 
departments of the States, so that notice could go out 
from them, and their co-operation obtained. What was 
the result? Those 30,000 men were found and were 
sent to the places where they got profitable employment. 
I do not know any one thing that has happened in my 
administration that made me feel happier than that— 
that the job and the man had been brought together. 
It will not cost a great deal of money and it will do a 
great deal of service if the United States were to under- 
take to do such things systematically and all the year 
round; and I for my part hope that it will do that. If 
I were writing an additional plank for a Democratic 
platform, I would put that in. 

There is another thing that needs very much to be 
done. -I am not one of those who doubt either the 
industry or the learning or the integrity of the courts 
of the United States, but I do know that they have a 
very antiquated way of doing business. I do know that 
the United States in its judicial procedure is many 
decades behind every other civilized Government in the 
world, and I say that it is an immediate and an impera- 
tive call upon us to rectify that, because the speediness 
of justice, the inexpensiveness of justice, the ready 
access to justice, is the greater part of justice itself. 


If you have to be rich to get justice, because of the 
cost of the very process itself, then there is no justice 
at all. So I say there is another direction in which we 
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ought to be very quick to see the signs of the times and 
to help those who need to be helped. 

Then there is something else. The Democrats have 
heard the Republicans talking about the scientific way 
in which to handle a tariff, though the Republicans 
have never given any exhibition of a knowledge of how 
to handle it scientifically. If it is scientific to put ad- 
ditional profits into the hands of those who are already 
getting the greater part of the profits, then they have 
been exceedingly scientific. It has been the science of 
selfishness; it has been the science of privilege. That 
kind of science I do not care to know anything about 
except enough to stop it. But if by scientific treatment 
of the tariff they mean adjustment to the actual trade 
conditions of America and the world, then I am with 
them; and I want to call their attention—for though 
they voted for it they apparently have not noticed it— 
to the fact that the bill which creates the new Trade 
Commission does that very thing. We were at pains 
to see that it was put in there. That commission is au- 
thorized and empowered to inquire into and report to 
Congress not only upon all the conditions of trade in 
this country, but upon the conditions of trade, the cost 
of manufacture, the cost of transportation—all the 
things that enter into the question of the tariff—in 
foreign countries and into all those questions of foreign 
combinations which affect international trade between 
Europe and the United States. It has the full powers 
which will guide Congress in the scientific treatment of 
questions of international trade. Being by profession a 
schoolmaster, I am glad to point that out to the class of 
uninstructed Republicans, though I have not always 
taught in the primary grade. 

At every turn the things that the progressive Re- 
publicans have proposed that were practicable, the Dem- 
ocrats either have done or are immediately proposing 
to do. If that is not our bill of particulars to satisfy 
the independent voters of the country, I would like to 
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have one produced. There are things that the Progres- 
sive program contained which we, being constitutional 
lawyers, happened to know can not be done by the Con- 
gress of the United States. That is a detail which they 
seem to have overlooked. But so far as they can be 
done by State legislatures, I, for one, speaking for one 
Democrat, am heartily in favor of their being done. 
Because Democrats do not congregate merely in Wash- 
ington. They congregate also in the state capitals, and 
they congregate there in very influential numbers and 
with very influential organizations. 

Just before I came away from Washington I was 
going over some of the figures of the last elections, 
the elections of November last. The official returns 
have not all come in yet. I do not know why they are 
so slow in getting to us, but so far as they have come 
in they have given me this useful information, that 
taking the States where Senators were elected, and 
where Senators were not elected taking the election of 
Governors, and where Governors were not elected tak- 
ing the returns for the State legislatures or for the Con- 
gressional delegates, the Democrats, reckoning State 
by State, would, if it had been a presidential year, have 
had a majority of about eighty in the Electoral College. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, this is not a presidential 
year; but the thing is significant to me for this reason. 
A great many people have been speaking of the Demo- 
cratic party as a minority party. Well, if it is, it is not 
so much of a minority party as the Republican, and as 
between the minorities I think we can claim to belong to 
the larger minority. The moral of that is merely what 
I have already been pointing out to you, that neither 
party in its regular membership has a majority. I do 
not want to make the independent voter too proud of 
himself but I have got to admit that he is our boss; 
and I am bound to admit that the things that he wants 


are, so far as I have seen them mentioned, things that 
I want. 
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I am not an independent voter, but I hope I can 
claim to be an independent person, and I want to say 
this distinctly: I do not love any party any longer than 
it continues to serve the immediate and pressing needs 
of America. I have been bred in the Democratic party; 
I love the Democratic party; but I love America a great 
deal more than I love the Democratic party; and when 
the Democratic party thinks that it is an end in itself, 
then I rise up and dissent. It is a means to an end, 
and its power depends, and ought to depend, upon its 
showing that it knows what America needs and is ready 
to give it what it needs. That is the reason I say to 
the independent voter you have got us in the palm of 
your hand. I do not happen to be one of your num- 
ber, but I recognize your supremacy, because I read 
the election returns; and I have this ambition, my Demo- 
cratic friends—I can avow it on Jackson day—I want 
to make every independent voter in this country a Demo- 
crat. It is a little cold and lonely out where he is, 
because, though he holds the balance of power, he is 
not the majority, and I want him to come in where it 
is warm. I want him to come in where there is a lot 
of good society, good companionship, where there are 
great emotions. That is what I miss in the Repub- 
lican party; they do not seem to have any great emo- 
tions. They seem to think a lot of things, old things, 
but they do not seem to have any enthusiasm about 
anything. 

There is one thing I have got a great enthusiasm 
about, I might almost say a reckless enthusiasm, and 
that is human liberty. The Governor has just now 
spoken about watchful waiting in Mexico. I want to say 
a word about Mexico, or not so much about Mexico as 
about our attitude towards Mexico. I hold it as a 
fundamental principle, and so do you, that every people 
has the right to determine its own form of govern- 
ment; and until this recent revolution in Mexico, until 
the end of the Diaz reign, eighty per cent. of the people 
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of Mexico never had a “look in” in determining who 
should be their governors or what their government 
should be. Now, I am for the eighty per cent! It is 
none of my business, and it is none of your business, 
how long they take in determining it. It is none of 
my business, and it is none of yours, how they go about 
the business. The country is theirs. The Government 
is theirs. The liberty, if they can get it, and Godspeed 
them in getting it, is theirs. And so far as my influence 
goes while I am President nobody shall interfere with 
them. 

That is what I mean by a great emotion, the great 
emotion of sympathy. Do you suppose that the Ameri- 
can people are ever going to count a small amount of 
material benefit and advantage to people doing busi- 
ness in Mexico against the liberties and the permanent 
happiness of the Mexican people? Have not European 
nations taken as long as they wanted and spilt as much 
blood as they pleased in settling their affairs, and shall 
we deny that to Mexico because she is weak? No, I say! 
I am proud to belong to a strong nation that says, ‘“This 
country which we could crush shall have just as much 
freedom in her own affairs as we have.’ If I am strong, 
I am ashamed to bully the weak. In proportion to my 
strength is my pride in withholding that strength from 
the oppression of another people. And I know when 
I speak these things, not merely from the generous re- 
sponse with which they have just met from you, but 
from my long-time knowledge of the American people, 
that that is the sentiment of this great people. With 
all due respect to editors of great newspapers, I have 
to say to them that I seldom take my opinion of the 
American people from their editorials. So that when 
some great dailies not very far from where I am tem- 
porarily residing thundered with rising scorn at watch- 
ful waiting, Woodrow sat back in his chair and chuckled, 
knowing that he laughs best who laughs last—knowing, 
in short, what were the temper and principles of the 
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American people. If I did not at least think I knew, 
I would emigrate, because I would not be satisfied to 
stay where I am. There may come a time when the 
American people have to judge whether I know what 
I am talking about or not, but at least for two years 
more I am free to think that I do, with a great comfort 
in immunity in the time being. 

And it is, by the way, a very comforting thought that 
the next Gree of the United States is going to be 
very safely Democratic, and that therefore we can all 
together feel as much confidence as Jackson did that we 
know what we are about. You know Jackson used to 
think that everybody who disagreed with him was an 
enemy of the country. I have never got quite that far 
in my thought, but I have ventured to think that they 
did not know what they were talking about, knowing 
that my fellow Democrats expected me to live up to 
the full stature of Jacksonian Democracy. 

So I feel, my friends, in a very confident mood today. 
I feel confident that we do know the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people, that we do know the program of betterment 
which it will be necessary for us to undertake, that we 
do have a very reasonable confidence in the support of 
the American people. I have been talking with business 
men recently about the present state of mind of Ameri- 
can business. There is nothing the matter with Ameri- 
can business except a state of mind. I understand that 
your chamber of commerce here in Indianapolis is work- 
ing now upon the motto, “If you are going to buy it, 
buy it now.” That is a perfectly safe maxim to act on. 
It is just as safe to buy it now as it ever will be, and 
if you start the buying there will be no end to it, and 
you will be a seller as well as a buyer. I am just as sure 
of that as I can be, because I have taken counsel with 
the men who know. I never was in business and, there- 
fore, I have none of the prejudices of business. I have 
looked on and tried to see what the interests of the 
country were in business; I have taken counsel with men 
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who did know, and their counsel is uniform, that all 
that is needed in America now is to believe in the future; 
and I can assure you as one of those who speak for 
the Democratic party that it is perfectly safe to believe 
in the future. We are so much the friends of business 
that we were for a little time the enemies of those who 
were trying to control business. I say “‘for a little time” 
because we are now reconciled to them. They have 
graciously admitted that we had a right to do what we 
did do, and they have very handsomely said that they 
were going to play the game. 

I believe—I always have believed—that American 
business men were absolutely sound at heart, but men 
immersed in business do a lot of things that opportunity 
offers which in other circumstances they would not do; 
and I have thought all along that all that was neces- 
sary to do was to call their attention sharply to the 
kind of reforms in business which were needed and that 
they would acquiesce. Why, I believe they have heartily 
acquiesced. There is all the more reason, therefore, 
that, great and small, we should be confident in the 
future. 

And what a future it is, my friends! Look abroad 
upon the troubled world! Only America at peace! 
Among all the great powers of the world only America 
saving her power for her own people! Only America 
using her great character and her great strength in the 
interests of peace and of prosperity! Do you not think 
it likely that the world will some time turn to America 
and say, ‘“You were right and we were wrong. You 
kept your head when we lost ours. You tried to keep 
the scale from tipping, and we threw the whole weight 
of arms in one side of the scale. Now, in your self- 
possession, in your coolness, in your strength, may we 
not turn to you for counsel and for assistance?’ Think 
of the deep-wrought destruction of economic resources, 
of life, and of hope that is taking place in some parts 
of the world, and think of the reservoir of hope, the 
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reservoir of energy, the reservoir of sustenance that 
there is in this great land of plenty! May we not look 
forward to the time when we shall be called blessed 
among the nations, because we succored the nations of 
the world in their time of distress and of dismay? I 
for one pray God that that solemn hour may come, and 
I know the solidity of character and I know the exalta- 
tion of hope, I know the big principle with which the 
American people will respond to the call of the world 
for this service. I thank God that those who believe in 
America, who try to serve her people, are likely to be 
also what America herself from the first hoped and 
meant to be—the servant of mankind. 
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VETO OF THE FIRST IMMIGRATION BILL 


MESSAGE TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JANU- 
ARY 28, 1915. FROM THE “CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD,” 63D CONGRESS, 3D SESSION, VOL. 52, PP. 
2481-2482. 


Tue Wuite House, January 28, 1915. 


O THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

It is with unaffected regret that I find myself con- 
strained by clear conviction to return this bill (H. R. 
6060, ‘‘An act to regulate the immigration of aliens 
to and the residence of aliens in the United States’) 
without my signature. Not only do I feel it to be a 
very serious matter to exercise the power of veto in 
any case, because it involves opposing the single judg- 
ment of the President to the judgment of a majority 
of both the Houses of the Congress, a step which no 
man who realizes his own liability to error can take 
without great hesitation, but also because this particu- 
lar bill is in so many important respects admirable, well 
conceived, and desirable. Its enactment into law would 
undoubtedly enhance the efficiency and improve the 
methods of handling the important branch of the pub- 
lic service to which it relates. But candor and a sense 
of duty with regard to the responsibility so clearly im- 
posed upon me by the Constitution in matters of legisla- 
tion leave me no choice but to dissent. 

In two particulars of vital consequence this bill em- 
bodies a radical departure from the traditional and 
long-established policy of this country, a policy in which 
our people have conceived the very character of their 
Government to be expressed, the very mission and spirit 
of the Nation in respect of its relations to the peoples 
of the world outside their borders. It seeks to all but 
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close entirely the gates of asylum which have always 
been open to those who could find nowhere else the right 
and opportunity of constitutional agitation for what 
they conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights 
of men; and it excludes those to whom the opportuni- 
ties of elementary education have been denied, without 
regard to their character, their purposes, or their natu- 
ral capacity. 

Restrictions like these, adopted earlier in our his- 
tory as a Nation, would very materially have altered 
the course and cooled the humane ardors of our poli- 
tics. The right of political asylum has brought to this 
country many a man of noble character and elevated 
purpose who was marked as an outlaw in his own less 
fortunate land, and who has yet become an ornament 
to our citizenship and to our public councils. The 
children and the compatriots of these illustrious Ameri- 
cans must stand amazed to see the representatives of 
their Nation now resolved, in the fullness of our na- 
tional strength and at the maturity of our great institu- 
tions, to risk turning such men back from our shores 
without test of quality or purpose. It is difficult for 
me to believe that the full effect of this feature of the 
bill was realized when it was framed and adopted, and 
it is impossible for me to assent to it in the form in 
which it is here cast. 

The literacy test and the tests and restrictions which 
accompany it constitute an even more radical change 
in the policy of the Nation. Hitherto we have gen- 
erously kept our doors open to all who were not unfitted 
by reason of disease or incapacity for self-support or 
such personal records and antecedents as were likely 
to make them a menace to our peace and order or to 
the wholesome and essential relationships of life. In 
this bill it is proposed to turn away from tests of char- 
acter and of quality and impose tests which exclude and 
restrict; for the new tests here embodied are not tests 
of quality or of character or of personal fitness, but 
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tests of opportunity. Those who come seeking oppor- 
tunity are not to be admitted unless they have already 
had one of the chief of the opportunities they seek, the 
opportunity of education. The object of such pro- 
visions is restriction, not selection. 

If the people of this country have made up their 
minds to limit the number of immigrants by arbitrary 
tests and so reverse the policy of all the generations 
of Americans that have gone before them, it is their 
right to do so. I am their servant and have no license 
to stand in their way. But I do not believe that they 
have. I respectfully submit that no one can quote their 
mandate to that effect. Has any political party ever 
avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental mat- 
ter, gone to the country on it, and been commissioned 
to control its legislation? Does this bill rest upon the 
conscious and universal assent and desire of the Ameri- 
can people? I doubt it. It is because I doubt it that 
I make bold to dissent from it. I am willing to abide 
by the verdict, but not until it has been rendered. Let 
the platforms of parties speak out upon this policy and 
the people pronounce their wish. The matter is too 
fundamental to be settled otherwise. 

I have no pride of opinion in this question. I am 
not foolish enough to profess to know the wishes and 
ideals of America better than the body of her chosen 
representatives know them. I only want instruction 
direct from those whose fortunes, with ours and all 
men’s, are involved. 


WORK OF THE FEDERAL TRADE BOARD 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, JANUARY 29, I9QIS. 
FROM THE “‘COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRON- 
ICLE,” FEBRUARY 6, I915, VOL. 100, PP. 436-438. 


ie is a real pleasure to me to be here and to look this 
company in the face. I know how important the 
interests that you represent are. I know that they 
represent some of the chief channels through which the 
vigor and activity of the nation flow. I am also very 
glad, indeed, to have you come and look at some por- 
tion, at any rate, of the Government of the United 
States. Many things are reported and supposed about 
that Government and it is thoroughly worth your while 
to come out and see for yourselves. 

I have always maintained that the only way in which 
men could understand one another was by meeting one 
another. If I believed all that I read in the newspapers 
I would not understand anybody. I have met many 
men whose horns dropped away the moment I was 
permitted to examine their character. For, after all, 
in a vast country like this the most difficult thing is a 
common understanding. We are constantly forming 
get-together conventions, and I sometimes think that 
we make the mistake of confining these associations in 
their membership to those who are interestd only in 
some particular group of the various industries of the 
country. The important thing is for the different en- 
terprises of the country to understand one another; 
and the most important thing of all is for us to com- 
prehend our life as a nation and understand each other 
as fellow-citizens. 

It seems to me that I can say with a good deal of 
confidence that we are upon the eve of a new era of en- 
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terprise and of prosperity. Enterprise has been checked 
in this country for almost twenty years, because men 
were moving amongst a maze of interrogation points. 
They did not know what was going to happen to them. 
All sorts of regulation were proposed, and it was a 
matter of uncertainty what sort of regulation was going 
to be adopted. All sorts of charges were made against 
business, as if business were at default, when most men 
knew that the great majority of business men were 
honest, were public-spirited, were intending the right 
thing, and the many were made afraid because the few 
did not do what was right. 

The most necessary thing, therefore, was for us to 
agree, as we did by slow stages agree, upon the main 
particulars of what ought not to be done and then to 
put our laws in such shape as to correspond with that 
general judgment. That, I say, was a necessary prelimi- 
nary not only to a common understanding, but also to a 
universal co-operation. The great forces of a country 
like this can not pull separately; they have got to pull 
together. And except upon a basis of common under- 
standing as to the law and as to the proprieties of con- 
duct, it is impossible to pull together. I, for one, have 
never doubted that all America was of one principle. 
I have never doubted that all America believed in doing 
what was fair and honorable and of good report. But 
the method, the method of control by law against the 
small minority that was recalcitrant against these prin- 
ciples, was a thing that it was difficult to determine 
upon; and it was a very great burden, let me say, to fall 
upon a particular administration of this Government to 
have to undertake practically the whole business of final 
definition. That is what has been attempted by the Con- 
gress now about to come to a close. It has attempted 
the definitions for which the country had been getting 
ready, or trying to get ready, for half a generation. It 
will require a period of test to determine whether they 
have successfully defined them or not; but no one needs 
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to have it proved to him that it was necessary to de- 
fine them and remove the uncertainties, and that, the 
uncertainties being removed, common understandings 
are possible and a universal co-operation. 

You, gentlemen, representing these arteries of which 
I have spoken, that serve to release the forces of com- 
munities and serve, also, to bind community with com- 
munity, are surely in a better position than the men per- 
haps of any other profession to understand how com- 
munities constitute units—how even a nation constitutes 
a unit; and that what is detrimental and hurtful to a 
part you, above all men, ought to know is detrimental 
to all. You can not demoralize some of the forces of 
a community without being in danger of demoralizing 
all the forces of a community. Your interest is not in 
the congestion of life, but in the release of life. Your 
interest is not in isolation, but in union, the union of 
parts of this great country, so that every energy in 
those parts will flow freely and with full force from 
county to county throughout the whole nation. 

What I have come to speak of this afternoon is this 
unity of our interest, and I want to make some—I will 
not say “predictions,” but to use a less dangerous 
though bigger word—prognostications. I understand 
that there is among the medical profession diagnosis 
and prognosis. I dare say the prognosis is more diff- 
cult than the diagnosis, since it has to come first; and 
not being a physician, I have all the greater courage 
in the prognosis. I have noticed all my life that I 
could speak with the greatest freedom about those 
things that I did not understand; but there are some 
things that a man is bound to try to think out whether 
he fully comprehends them or not. The thought of no 
single man can comprehend the life of a great Nation 
like this, and yet men in public life upon whom the 
burden of guidance is laid must attempt to comprehend 
as much of it as they can. Their strength will lie in 
common counsel; their strength will lie in taking coun- 
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sel of as many informed persons as possible in each de- 
partment with which they have to deal; but some time 
or other the point will come when they have to make 
a decision based upon a prognosis. We have had to do 
that in attempting the definitions of law which have 
been attempted by this Congress, and now it is necessary 
for us, in order to go forward with the confident spirit 
with which I believe we can go forward, to look ahead 
and see the things that are likely to happen. 

In the first place, I feel that the mists and miasmic 
airs of suspicion that have filled the business world 
have now been blown away. I believe that we have 
passed the era of suspicion and have come into the 
era of confidence. Knowing the elements we have to 
deal with, we can deal with them; and with that confi- 
dence of knowledge we can have confidence of enter- 
prise. That enterprise is going to mean this: Nobody 
is henceforth going to be afraid of or suspicious of any 
business merely because it is big. If my judgment is 
correct, nobody has been suspicious of any business 
merely because it was big; but they have been suspicious 
whenever they thought that the bigness was being used 
to take an unfair advantage. We all have to admit that 
it is easier for a big fellow to take advantage of you 
than for a little fellow to take advantage of you; there- 
fore, we instinctively watch the big fellow with a little 
closer scrutiny than we watch the little fellow. But, 
bond having been given for the big fellow, we can sleep 
o’ nights. Bond having been given that he will keep the 
peace, we do not have to spend our time and waste our 
energy watching him. The conditions of confidence 
being established, nobody need think that if he is taller 
than the rest anybody is going to throw a stone at him 
simply because he is a favorable target—always pro- 
vided there is fair dealing and real service. 

Because the characteristic of modern business, gentle- 
men, is this: The number of cases in which men do 
business on their own individual, private capital is rela- 
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tively small in our day. Almost all the greater enter- 
prises are done on what is, so far as the managers 
of that business are concerned, other people’s money. 
That is what a joint-stock company means. It means, 
‘“Won’t you lend us your resources to conduct this busi- 
ness and trust us, a little group of managers, to see 
that you get honest and proper returns for your 
money?’’ and no man who manages a joint-stock com- 
pany can know for many days together, without fresh 
inquiry, who his partners are, because the stock is con- 
stantly changing hands, and the partners are seldom 
the same people for long periods together. Which 
amounts to saying that, inasmuch as you are using 
the money of everybody who chooses to come in, your 
responsibility is to everybody who has come in or who 
may come in. That is simply another way of saying 
that your business is, so far forth, a public business, and 
you owe it to the public to take them into your confi- 
dence in regard to the way in which it is conducted. 

The era of private business in the sense of business 
conducted with the money of the partners—I mean of 
the managing partners—is practically passed, not only 
in this country, but almost everywhere. Therefore, 
almost all business has this direct responsibility to the 
public in general: We owe a constant report to the pub- 
lic, whose money we are constantly asking for in order 
to conduct the business itself. “Therefore, we have got 
to trade not only on our efficiency, not only on the serv- 
ice that we render, but on the confidence that we culti- 
vate. There is a new atmosphere for business. The 
oxygen that the lungs of modern business takes in is the 
oxygen of the public confidence, and if you have not got 
that, your business is essentially paralyzed and as- 
phyxiated. 

I take it that we are in a position now to come to 
a common understanding, knowing that only a common 
understanding will be the stable basis of business, and 
that what we want for business hereafter is the same 
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kind of liberty that we want for the individual. The 
liberty of the individual is limited with the greatest 
sharpness where his actions come into collision with the 
interests of the community he lives in. My liberty con- 
sists in a sort of parole. Society says to me, ‘““You may 
do what you please until you do something that is in 
violation of the common understanding, of the public 
interest; then your parole is forfeited. We will take 
you into custody. We will limit your activities. We 
will penalize you if you use this thing that you call 
your liberty against our interest.’ Business does not 
want, and ought not to ask for, more liberty than 
the individual has; and I have always in my own thought 
summed up individual liberty, and business liberty, and 
every other kind of liberty, in the phrase that is com- 
mon in the sporting world, “‘A free field and no favor.” 

There have been times—lI will not specify them, but 
there have been times—when the field looked free, but 
when there were favors received from the managers of 
the course; when there were advantages given; inside 
tracks accorded; practices which would block the other 
runners; rules which would exclude the amateur who 
wanted to get in. That may be a free field, but there 
is favor, there is partiality, there is preference, there 
is covert advantage taken of somebody, and while it 
looks very well from the grandstand, there are men 
whom you can find who were not allowed to get in to 
the track and test their powers against the other men 
who were racing for the honors of the day. 

I think it is a serviceable figure. It means this: 
That you are not going to be barred from the contest 
because you are big and strong, and you are not going 
to be penalized because you are big and strong, but 
you are going to be made to observe the rules of the 
track and not get in anybody’s way except as you can 
keep ahead of him by having more vigor and skill than 
he has. When we get that understanding, that we are 
all sports, and that we are not going to ask for, not 
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only, but we are not going to condescend to take, ad- 
vantage of anything that does not belong to us, then 
the atmosphere will clear so that it will seem as if the 
sun had never shone as it does that day. It is the spirit 
of true sportsmanship that ought to get into everything, 
and men who, when they get beaten that way, squeal, do 
not deserve our pity. 

Some men are going to get beaten because they have 
not the brains, they have not the initiative, they have not 
the skill, they have not the knowledge, they have 
not the same capacity that other men have. They will 
have to be employees, they will have to be used where 
they can be used. We do not need to conceal from our- 
selves that there are varieties of capacities in the world. 
Some men have heads, but they are not particularly fur- 
nished. I overheard two men one day talking about 
a third man, and one of them referred to his head. 
“Flead,’ the other said; “head, that. isn’t .a» head} 
that’s just a knot. The Almighty put that there to keep 
him from raveling out.” And we have to admit that 
there are such persons. 

Now, liberty does not consist in framing laws to 
put such men at the front and say they have got to be 
allowed to keep pace with the rest, because that would 
hold the whole. process of civilization back. But it 
does consist in saying no matter how featherweight the 
other man is you must not arbitrarily interfere with 
him; that there must be an absolutely free field and 
no favor to anybody. ‘There are, therefore, I suppose, 
certain rules of the game. I will mention what seems 
to me some of them. I have already mentioned one 
of them by way of illustration. First of all, is the rule 
of publicity, not doing anything under cover, letting 
the public know what you are doing and judge of it 
according as it is. There are a great many businesses 
in this country that have fallen under suspicion because 
they were so secretive when there was nothing to secrete 
that was dishonorable. The minute I keep everything 
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in my pocket and will not show anybody what is there, 
they conjecture what may be in my pocket; whereas if 
I turn my pockets inside out, the conjecture is, at any 
rate, dissipated. 

There is no use inviting suspicion by secretiveness. 
If a business is being honorably done and successfully 
done, you ought to be pleased to turn it inside out and 
let the people whom you are inviting to invest in it 
see exactly how it is done and with what results. Pub- 
licity, which is required in sports, is required in busi- 
ness. Let’s see how you are running the game. 

Then, in the second place, there is a full equivalent 
for the money you receive, the full equivalent in serv- 
ice; not trying to skimp in the service in order to in- 
crease profits above a reasonable return, but trying 
to make the profits proportioned to the satisfaction of 
the people that you serve. There isn’t any more solid 
foundation for business than that. If you thoroughly 
satisfy the people you are serving, you are welcome to 
their money. They are not going to grudge it, be- 
cause they will feel that they are getting a quid pro 
quo—they are getting something such as was promised 
them when their money was asked of them. 

Then, in the third place, this game requires some- 
thing more than ordinary sports. It requires a certain 
kind of conscience in business, a certain feeling that we 
are, after all, in this world because we are expected to 
make good according to the standards of the people we 
live with. That, after all, is the chief compulsion that 
is laid on all of us. I am not aware of being afraid 
of jail; I do not feel uneasy when I pass a penitentiary, 
but I would feel extremely uneasy if I knew I had done 
something which some fine, honorable friend of mine 
would condemn if I passed before him. I would look 
carefully at his eyes to see if he suspected anything, and 
I would feel unhappy until I had made a clean breast 
of it with him. That is what we are afraid of, and 
that is what we ought to be afraid of. 
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We are sustained by the moral judgment of honor- 
able men, and there isn’t anything else in this world 
that I know of that is worth while. How honors must 
hurt a man if he feels that they have been achieved 
dishonorably. They are an arrow in his heart, not a 
quickening or tonic to his spirit in any respect. 

If he feels that he has cheated the people that trusted 
him, then, no matter what fortune he piles up, they 
never can contribute to his peace of mind for a moment. 
So I say that the conscience in business is the motive 
spring of the whole thing; the pride of doing the thing 
as it ought to be done. 

I ask every man in this room who employs other 
men if he would not pay the best salary he has if he 
could be assured that the man he employed was of that 
quality. You know that is the sort of men that you 
want, the men who will take a pride in doing the thing 
right and have a clean conscience toward you who em- 
ploy them. Now, all of us are employees of the pub- 
lic; it doesn’t make any difference what our business is 
or how small it is, we are, so far as we get money for 
it, employees of the public and our clear, clean con- 
sciences toward our employers are the basis of our suc- 
cess and, it goes without saying, the basis of our 
happiness. 

Then, the fourth rule, as it seems to me, is the rule 
of having the spirit of service. I know a lot of cant 
is talked about that, and I get very sick of the cant, 
as I dare say you do, but when I talk about the spirit 
of service J am not meaning a sentiment; I am not 
meaning a state of mind; I am meaning something very 
concrete, that you want to see to it that the thing that 
you do for the public and get money for is the best thing 
of that kind that can be done. ‘This is what I mean 
by the spirit of service. 

I have known many a man who gave up profit for 
mental satisfaction. I know men in this city—there 
are men in the Scientific Bureau of this government 
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whom I could cite—who could make very big salaries, 
but who prefer the satisfaction of doing things that 
will serve the whole community, and doing them just 
as well as they possibly can be done. 

I for one am proud of the scientific bureaus of this 
Government. There are men in it of the most self- 
sacrificing spirit and of the highest scientific efficiency, 
who do things on a petty salary which some other man 
would not do at all, because if you have to pay a man 
a salary to produce the best product of his brain, then 
he scales the product down to the salary. 

Here are men who scale the product up to the highest 
standards of scientific ideals. ‘They have hitched their 
wagons to a star, and the star is apt to lift their names 
above the names of the rest of us. So I say that if your 
earning capacity is the capacity to earn the public con- 
fidence you can go about your business like free men. 
Nobody is going to molest you, and everybody is going 
to say, “If you earn big profits; if you have treated 
the people from whom you are making your profits as 
they ought to be treated; if you treat the employees 
whom you use in earning these profits as they ought to 
be treated; if your methods of competition are clear 
and above reproach, why, then, you can pile those 
profits as high as the Rockies and nobody will be jealous 
of it.” Because you will have earned them in a sense 
that is the handsomest sense of all. 

It is in this spirit that we all ought to regard the 
laws, that we all ought to criticize the laws, and that we 
all ought to co-operate in the enforcement of the laws. 
Government is merely an attempt to express the con- 
science of everybody, the average conscience of the 
nation, in the rules that everybody is commanded to 
obey. That is all it is. If the Government is going 
faster than the public conscience, it will presently have 
to pull up; if it is not going as fast as the public con- 
science, it will presently have to be whipped up. Be- 
cause the public conscience is going to say, ‘“We want 
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our laws to express our character,” and our character 


must have this kind of solidity underneath it, the moral 
judgment of right and wrong. 

The only reason we quarrel with reformers some- 
times is because they are, or suppose that they are, a 
little more enlightened than the rest of us and they 
want us all of a sudden to be just as enlightened as they 
are, and we cannot stand the pace. ‘That is all that 
makes us uneasy about reformers. If we could get our 
second wind, if we could keep the pace as long as they 
do we might be able to run as fast as they do, but we 
are more heavily weighted with clay than they are. 
We cannot go as fast. And we like companionship. We 
want to wait for the rest of them. We do not want to 
be in a lonely advance climbing some heights of perfec- 
tion where there is no good inn to stop at over-night. 

That is the homely, and, I dare say, obvious lesson, 
which I have meant to give utterance to this afternoon. 
I think that I understand what you are after. I hope 
that you understand what we are after. All I ask is 
that if anything is being done that ought not to be 
done, the fault in it be conclusively pointed out and the 
way to correct the mistake be explicitly shown. There 
is an old rule that ought to obtain in politics as in every- 
thing else, and it is expressed in a very homely way. It 
is the rule of “‘Put up or shut up.”” Someone said, “If 
you wish me to consider you witty I must really trouble 
you to make a joke.’”’ If you wish me to consider you 
wise, I must really trouble you to show the goods; to 
show how the thing can be done; to show how it can 
be better done. Because nobody is fool enough to sup- 
pose that the way he has determined that the thing 
ought to be done, is necessarily the best way to do it, 
but it is the best way to do it until you show a better 
way. That is a perfectly obvious rule. 

So again I say it is the rule of ‘Put up or shut up.” 
And I do not mean that in any sort of disrespect. The 
market for ideas is a highly competitive market, and 
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the rules of competition are necessarily fair. There is 
only one test for an idea and that is “Is it good?” You 
may for the time being dress it with such rhetoric that 
it will look good, and the best thing that is characteris- 
tic of countries like our own is that every man who has 
an idea is constantly invited to the platform. And there 
is nothing better for an idea by way of test than ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. If you let enough people 
hear it stated often enough, it will certainly seek its 
proper level. 

That is the reason I believe in free speech. I have 
been subjected to free speech myself, and it is hard to 
endure sometimes, because the office of the President 
seems to be a clearing-house for original ideas. I am 
brought more original ideas per diem, I dare say, than 
any other person in the country, and therefore, pay the 
penalty of freedom of speech. Perhaps my mind does 
not register original ideas readily enough, because some 
of them do not register at all. I am perfectly willing to 
admit that that is the fault of the register and not the 
fault of the idea. All I have to say is that if you have 
ideas the register is entirely at your service. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE BUSINESS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNITED STATES CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 3, 
I9I5. FROM OFFICIAL PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


I FEEL that it is hardly fair to you for me to come 

in in this casual fashion among a body of men who 
have been seriously discussing great questions, and it 
is hardly fair to me, because I come in cold, not having 
had the advantage of sharing the atmosphere of your 
deliberations and catching the feeling of your confer- 
ence. Moreover, I hardly know just how to express 
my interest in the things you are undertaking. When 
a man stands outside an organization and speaks to it 
he is too apt to have the tone of outside commendation, 
as who should say, “I would desire to pat you on the 
back and say ‘Good boys; you are doing well!’” I 
would a great deal rather have you receive me as if for 
the time being I were one of your own number. 

Because the longer I occupy the office that I now 
occupy the more I regret any lines of separation; the 
more I deplore any feeling that one set of men has one 
set of interests and another set of men another set of 
interests; the more I feel the solidarity of the Nation— 
the impossibility of separating one interest from an- 
other without misconceiving it; the necessity that we 
should all understand one another, in order that we may 
understand ourselves. 

There is an illustration which I have used a great 
many times. I will use it again, because it is most serv- 
iceable to my own mind. We often speak of a man 
who cannot find his way in some jungle or some desert 
as having “‘lost himself.’”” Did you never reflect that 
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that is the only thing he has not lost? He is there. He 
has lost the rest of the world. He has no fixed point by 
which to steer. He does not know which is north, which 
is south, which is east, which is west; and if he did know, 
he is so confused that he would not know in which of 
those directions his goal lay. Therefore, following his 
heart, he walks in a great circle from right to left and 
comes back to where he started—to himself again. To 
my mind that is a picture of the world. If you have 
lost sight of other interests and do not know the rela- 
tion of your own interests to those other interests, then 
you do not understand your own interests, and have 
lost yourself. What you want is orientation, relation- 
ship to the points of the compass; relationship to the 
other people in the world; vital connections which you 
have for the time being severed. 

I am particuarly glad to express my admiration for 
the kind of organization which you have drawn together. 
I have attended banquets of chambers of commerce in 
various parts of the country and have got the im- 
pression at each of those banquets that there was only 
one city in the country. It has seemed to me that those 
associations were meant in order to destroy men’s per- 
spective, in order to destroy their sense of relative 
proportions. Worst of all, if I may be permitted to 
say so, they were intended to boost something in par- 
ticular. Boosting is a very unhandsome thing. Ad- 
vancing enterprise is a very handsome thing, but to 
exaggerate local merits in order to create disproportion 
in the general development is not a particularly hand- 
some thing or a particularly intelligent thing. A city 
cannot grow on the face of a great state like a mush- 
room on that one spot. Its roots are throughout the 
state, and unless the state it is in, or the region it 
draws from, can itself thrive and pulse with life 
as a whole, the city can have no healthy growth. 
You forget the wide rootages of everything when 
you boost some particular region. There are dan- 
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gers which probably you all understand in the mere 
practice of advertisement. When a man begins to ad- 
vertise himself there are certain points that are some- 
what exaggerated, and I have noticed that men who 
exaggerate most, most quickly lose any proper concep- 
tion of what their own proportions are. Therefore, 
these local centers of enthusiasm may be local centers of 
mistake if they are not very wisely guided and if they 
do not themselves realize their relations to the other 
centers of enthusiasm and of advancement. 

The advantage about a Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is that there is only one way to boost 
the United States, and that is by seeing to it that the 
conditions under which business is done throughout the 
whole country are the best possible conditions. ‘There 
cannot be any disproportion about that. If you draw 
your sap and your vitality from all quarters, then the 
more sap and vitality there is in you the more there is 
in the commonwealth as a whole, and every time you lift 
at all you lift the whole level of manufacturing and 
mercantile enterprise. Moreover, the advantage of it 
is that you cannot boost the United States in that way 
without understanding the United States. You learn 
a great deal. I agreed with a colleague of mine in the 
Cabinet the other day that we had never attended in 
our lives before a school to compare with that we were 
now attending for the purpose of gaining a liberal 
education. 

Of course, I learn a great many things that are not 
so, but the interesting thing about that is this: Things 
that are not so do not match. If you hear enough of 
them, you see there is no pattern whatever; it is a crazy 
quilt. Whereas, the truth always matches, piece by 
piece, with other parts of the truth. No man can lie 
consistently, and he cannot lie about everything if he 
talks to you long. I would guarantee that if enough 
liars talked to you, you would get the truth; because 
the parts that they did not invent would match one 
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another, and the parts that they did invent would not 
match one another. Talk long enough, therefore, and 
see the connections clearly enough, and you can patch 
together the case as a whole. I had somewhat that 
experience about Mexico, and that was about the only 
way in which I learned anything that was true about 
it. For there had been vivid imaginations and many 
special interests which depicted things as they wished 
me to believe them to be. 

Seriously, the task of this body is to match all the 
facts of business throughout the country and to see 
the vast and consistent pattern of it. That is the reason 
I think you are to be congratulated upon the fact that 
you cannot do this thing without common counsel. 
There isn’t any man who knows enough to comprehend 
the United States. It is a co-operative effort, necessarily. 
You cannot perform the functions of this Chamber of 
Commerce without drawing in not only a vast number 
of men, but men, and a number of men, from every 
region and section of the country. The minute this 
association falls into the hands, if it ever should, of 
men from a single section or men with a single set of 
interests most at heart, it will go to seed and die. Its 
strength must come from the uttermost parts of the 
land and must be compounded of brains and comprehen- 
sions of every sort. It is a very noble and handsome 
picture for the imagination, and I have asked myself 
before I came here to-day, what relation you could bear 
to the Government of the United States and what re- 
lation the Government could bear to you? 

There are two aspects and activities of the Govern- 
ment with which you will naturally come into most 
direct contact. The first is the Government’s power of 
inquiry, systematic and disinterested inquiry, and its 
power of scientific assistance. You get an illustration 
of the latter, for example, in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Has it occurred to you, I wonder, that we are 
just upon the eve of a time when our Department of 
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Agriculture will be of infinite importance to the whole 
world? ‘There is a shortage of food in the world now. 
That shortage will be much more serious a few months 
from now than it is now. It is necessary that we should 
plant a great deal more; it is necessary that our lands 
should yield more per acre than they do now; it is 
necessary that there should not be a plow or a spade 
idle in this country if the world is to be fed. And the 
methods of our farmers must feed upon the scientific in- 
formation to be derived from the State departments of 
agriculture, and from that taproot of all, the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The object and use 
of that department is to inform men of the latest de- 
velopments and disclosures of science with regard to 
all the processes by which soils can be put to their 
proper use and their fertility made the greatest possible. 
Similarly with the Bureau of Standards. It is ready 
to supply those things by which you can set norms, you 
can set bases, for all the scientific processes of business. 

I have a great admiration for the scientific parts of 
the Government of the United States, and it has amazed 
me that so few men have discovered them. Here in 
these departments are quiet men, trained to the highest 
degree of skill, serving for a petty remuneration along 
lines that are infinitely useful to mankind; and yet in 
some cases they waited to be discovered until this Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States was established. 
Coming to this city, officers of that association found 
that there were here things that were infinitely useful 
to them and with which the whole United States ought 
to be put into communication. 

The Government of the United States is very prop- 
erly a great instrumentality of inquiry and information. 
One thing we are just beginning to do that we ought to 
have done long ago: We ought long ago to have had 
our Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. We 
ought long ago to have sent the best eyes of the Govern- 
ment out into the world to see where the opportunities 
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and openings of American commerce and American 
genius were to be found—men who were not sent out 
as the commercial agents of any particular set of busi- 
ness men in the United States, but who were eyes for 
the whole business community. I have been reading 
consular reports for twenty years. In what I came 
to regard as an evil day the Congressman from my dis- 
trict began to send me the consular reports, and they 
ate up more and more of my time. They are very in- 
teresting, but they are a good deal like what the old 
lady said of the dictionary, that it was very interesting 
but a little disconnected. You get a picture of the world 
as if a spotlight were being dotted about over the sur- 
face of it. Here you see a glimpse of this, and here you 
see a glimpse of that, and through the medium of some 
consuls you do not see anything at all. Because the 
consul has to have eyes and the consul has to know 
what he is looking for. A literary friend of mine said 
that he used to believe in the maxim that “everything 
comes to the man who waits,”’ but he discovered after 
awhile by practical experience that it needed an addi- 
tional clause, “provided he knows what he is waiting 
for.” Unless you know what you are looking for and 
have trained eyes to see it when it comes your way, it 
may pass you unnoticed. We are just beginning to do, 
systematically and scientifically, what we ought long ago 
to have done, to employ the Government of the United 
States to survey the world in order that American com- 
merce might be guided. 

But there are other ways of using the Government of 
the United States, ways that have long been tried, 
though not always with conspicuous success or fortunate 
results. You can use the Government of the United 
States by influencing its legislation. That has been a 
very active industry, but it has not always been managed 
in the interest of the whole people. It is very instruc- 
tive and useful for the Government of the United 
States to have such means as you are ready to supply 
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for getting a sort of consensus of opinion which pro- 
ceeds from no particular quarter and originates with 
no particular interest. Information is the very founda- 
tion of all right action in legislation. 

I remember once, a good many years ago, I was at- 
tending one of the local chambers of commerce of the 
United States at a time when everybody was complain- 
ing that Congress was interfering with business. If 
you have heard that complaint recently and supposed 
that it was original with the men who made it, you have 
not lived as long as I have. It has been going on ever 
since I can remember. The complaint came most vigor- 
ously from men who were interested in large corporate 
development. I took the liberty to say to that body 
of men, whom I did not know, that I took it for granted 
that there were a great many lawyers among them, and 
that it was likely that the more prominent of those law- 
yers were the intimate advisors of the corporations of 
that region. I said that I had met a great many law- 
yers from whom the complaint had come most vigor- 
ously, not only that there was too much legislation with 
regard to corporations, but that it was ignorant legisla- 
tion. I said, ‘Now, the responsibility is with you. If 
the legislation is mistaken, you are on the inside and 
know where the mistakes are being made. You know not 
only the innocent and right things that your corporations 
are doing, but you know the other things, too. Knowing 
how they are done, you can be expert advisors as to 
how the wrong things can be prevented. If, therefore, 
this thing is handled ignorantly, there is nobody to 
blame but yourselves.”” If we on the outside cannot 
understand the thing and cannot get advice from the 
inside, then we will have to do it with the flat hand and 
not with the touch of skill and discrimination. Isn’t 
that true? Men on the inside of business know how 
business is conducted and they cannot complain if men 
on the outside make mistakes about business if they do 
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not come from the inside and give the kind of advice 
which is necessary. 

The trouble has been that when they came in the 
past—for I think the thing is changing very rapidly— 
they came with all their bristles out; they came on the 
defensive; they came to see, not what they could accom- 
plish, but what they could prevent. They did not come 
to guide; they came to block. That is of no use what- 
ever to the general body politic. What has got to per- 
vade us like a great motive power is that we cannot, 
and must not, separate our interests from one another, 
but must pool our interests. A man who is trying to 
fight for his single hand is fighting against the com- 
munity and not fighting with it. There are a great 
many dreadful things about war, as nobody needs to be 
told in this day of distress and of terror, but there is 
one thing about war which has a very splendid side, and 
that is the consciousness that a whole nation gets that 
they must all act as a unit for a common end. And 
when peace is as handsome as war there will be no war. 
When men, I mean, engage in the pursuits of peace in 
the same spirit of self-sacrifice and of conscious service 
of the community with which, at any rate, the common 
soldier engages in war, then shall there be wars no 
more. You have moved the vanguard for the United 
States in the purposes of this association just a little 
nearer that ideal. That is the reason I am here, because 
I believe it. 

There is a specific matter about which I, for one, 
want your advice. Let me say, if I may say it without 
disrespect, that I do not think you are prepared to give 
it right away. You will have to make some rather ex- 
tended inquiries before you are ready to give it. What 
I am thinking of is competition in foreign markets as 
between the merchants of different nations. 

I speak of the subject with a certain degree of hesi- 
tation, because the thing farthest from my thought is 
taking advantage of nations now disabled from playing 
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their full part in that competition, and seeking a sudden 
selfish advantage because they are for the time being 
disabled. Pray believe me that we ought to eliminate 
all that thought from our minds and consider this mat- 
ter as if we and the other nations now at war were 
in the normal circumstances of commerce. 

There is a normal circumstance of commerce in which 
we are apparently at a disadvantage. Our anti-trust 
laws are thought by some to make it illegal for mer- 
chants in the United States to form combinations for 
the purpose of strengthening themselves in taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities of foreign trade. That is 
a very serious matter for this reason: There are some 
corporations, and some firms for all I know, whose busi- 
ness is great enough and whose resources are abundant 
enough to enable them to establish selling agencies in 
foreign countries; to enable them to extend the long 
credits which in some cases are necessary in order to 
keep the trade they desire; to enable them, in other 
words, to organize their business in foreign territory 
in a way which the smaller man cannot afford to do. 
His business has not grown big enough to permit him 
to establish selling agencies. The export commission 
merchant, perhaps, taxes him a little too highly to make 
that an available competitive means of conducting and 
extending his business. 

The question arises, therefore, how are the smaller 
merchants, how are the younger and weaker corpora- 
tions going to get a foothold as against the combina- 
tions which are permitted and even encouraged by for- 
eign governments in this field of competition? ‘There 
are governments which, as you know, distinctly encour- 
age the formation of great combinations in each par- 
ticular field of commerce in order to maintain selling 
agencies and to extend long credits, and to use and main- 
tain the machinery which is necessary for the extension 
of business; and American merchants feel that they 
are at a very considerable disadvantage in contending 
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against that. The matter has been many times brought 
to my attention, and I have each time suspended judg- 
ment. I want to be shown this: I want to be shown 
how such a combination can be made and conducted 
in a way which will not close it against the use of every- 
body who wants to use it. A combination has a tend- 
ency to exclude new members. When a group of men 
get control of a good thing, they do not see any par- 
ticular point in letting other people into the good thing. 
What I would like very much to be shown, therefore, is 
a method of co-operation which is not a method of com- 
bination. Not that the two words are mutually exclu- 
sive, but we have come to have a special meaning at- 
tached to the word ‘“‘combination.”” Most of our com- 
binations have a safety lock, and you have to know 
the combination to get in. I want to know how these 
co-operative methods can be adopted for the benefit of 
everybody who wants to use them, and I say frankly 
if I can be shown that, I am for them. If I cannot be 
shown that, I am against them. I hasten to add that 
I hopefully expect I can be shown that. 

You, as I have just now intimated, probably cannot 
show it to me offhand, but by the methods which you 
have the means of using you certainly ought to be able 
to throw a vast deal of light on the subject. Because 
the minute you ask the small merchant, the small banker, 
the country man, how he looks upon these things and 
how he thinks they ought to be arranged in order that 
he can use them, if he is like some of the men in coun- 
try districts whom I know, he will turn out to have had 
a good deal of thought upon that subject and to be able 
to make some very interesting suggestions whose in- 
telligence and comprehensiveness will surprise some city 
gentlemen who think that only the cities understand the 
business of the country. As a matter of fact, you do 
not have time to think in a city. It takes time to think. 
You can get what you call opinions by contagion in a 
city and get them very quickly, but you do not always 
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know where the germ came from. And you have no 
scientific laboratory method by which to determine 
whether it is a good germ or a bad germ. 

There are thinking spaces in this country, and some 
of the thinking done is very solid thinking indeed, the 
thinking of the sort of men that we all love best, who 
think for themselves, who do not see things as they 
are told to see them, but look at them and see them 
independently ; who, if they are told they are white when 
they are black, plainly say that they are black—men 
with eyes and with a courage back of those eyes to tell 
what they see. The country is full of those men. They 
have been singularly reticent sometimes, singularly 
silent, but the country is full of them. And what I re- 
joice in is that you have called them into the ranks. For 
your methods are bound to be democratic in spite of 
you. I do not mean democratic with a big “‘D,” though 
I have a private conviction that you cannot be demo- 
cratic with a small “‘d’” long without becoming demo- 
cratic with a big “D.” Still that is just between our- 
selves. The point is that when we have a consensus of 
opinion, when we have this common counsel, then the 
legislative processes of this Government will be infinitely 
illuminated. 

I used to wonder when I was Governor of one of the 
States of this great country where all the bills came 
from. Some of them had a very private complexion. 
I found upon inquiry—it was easy to find—that prac- 
tically nine-tenths of the bills that were introduced had 
been handed to the members who introduced them by 
some constituent of theirs, had been drawn up by some 
lawyer whom they might or might not know, and were 
intended to do something that would be beneficial to a 
particular set of persons. I do not mean, necessarily, 
beneficial in a way that would be hurtful to the rest; 
they may have been perfectly honest, but they came out 
of cubby-holes all over the State. They did not come 
out of public places where men had got together and 
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compared views. They were not the products of com- 
mon counsel, but the products of private counsel, a 
very necessary process if there is no other, but a process 
which it would be a very happy thing to dispense with 
if we could get another. And the only other process 
is the process of common counsel. 

Some of the happiest experiences of my life have been 
like this. We had once when I was president of a uni- 
versity to revise the whole course of study. Courses of 
study are chronically in need of revision. A committee 
of, I believe, fourteen men was directed by the faculty 
of the university to report a revised curriculum. Natu- 
rally, the men who had the most ideas on the subject 
were picked out and, naturally, each man came with a 
very definite notion of the kind of revision he wanted, 
and one of the first discoveries we made was that no 
two of us wanted exactly the same revision. I went 
in there with all my war paint on to get the revision 
I wanted, and I dare say, though it was perhaps more 
skillfully concealed, the other men had their war paint 
on, too. We discussed the matter for six months. The 
result was a report which no one of us had conceived 
or foreseen, but with which we were all absolutely satis- 
fied. ‘There was not a man who had not learned in 
that committee more than he had ever known before 
about the subject, and who had not willingly revised his 
prepossessions; who was not proud to be a participant 
in a genuine piece of common counsel. I have had sev- 
eral experiences of that sort, and it has led me, when- 
ever I confer, to hold my particular opinion provision- 
ally, as my contribution to go into the final result but 
not to dominate the final result. 

That is the ideal of a government like ours, and an 
interesting thing is that if you only talk about an idea 
that will not work long enough, everybody will see per- 
fectly plainly that it will not work; whereas, if you do 
not talk about it, and do not have a great many people 
talk about it, you are in danger of having the people 
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who handle it think that it will work. Many minds are 
necessary to compound a workable method of life in a 
various and populous country; and as I think about the 
whole thing and picture the purposes, the infinitely dif_- 
cult and complex purposes which we must conceive and 
carry out, not only does it minister to my own modesty, I 
hope, of opinion, but it also fills me with a very great 
enthusiasm. It is a splendid thing to be part of a great 
wide-awake Nation. It is a splendid thing to know that 
your own strength is infinitely multiplied by the strength 
of other men who love the country as you do. It is 
a splendid thing to feel that the wholesome blood of 
a great country can be united in common purposes, and 
that by frankly looking one another in the face and 
taking counsel with one another, prejudices will drop 
away, handsome understandings will arise, a universal 
spirit of service will be engendered, and that with this 
increased sense of community of purpose will come a 
vastly enhanced individual power of achievement; for 
we will be lifted by the whole mass of which we consti- 
tute a part. 

Have you never heard a great chorus of trained 
voices lift the voice of the prima donna as if it soared 
with easy grace above the whole melodious sound? It 
does not seem to come from the single throat that pro- 
duces it. It seems as if it were the perfect accent and 
crown of the great chorus. So it ought to be with the 
statesman. So it ought to be with every man who tries to 
guide the counsels of a great nation. He should feel 
that his voice is lifted upon the chorus and that it is 
only the crown of the common theme. 


SOLEMN WARNING TO GERMANY 


TELEGRAM TO AMBASSADOR JAMES W. GERARD, FEBRU- 
ARY 10, I915. FROM OFFICIAL PUBLICATION IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, February 10, 1915. 


LEASE address a note immediately to the Imperial 
German Government to the following effect: 

The Government of the United States, having had 
its attention directed to the proclamation of the German 
Admiralty issued on the fourth of February, that the 
waters surrounding Great Britain and Ireland, including 
the whole of the English Channel, are to be considered 
as comprised within the seat of war; that all enemy 
merchant vessels found in those waters after the eight- 
eenth instant will be destroyed, although it may not 
always be possible to save crews and passengers; and 
that neutral vessels expose themselves to danger within 
this zone of war because, in view of the misuse of neu- 
tral flags said to have been ordered by the British 
Government on the thirty-first of January and of the 
contingencies of maritime warfare, it may not be possi- 
ble always to exempt neutral vessels from attacks in- 
tended to strike enemy ships, feels it to be its duty to 
call the attention of the Imperial German Government, 
with sincere respect and the most friendly sentiments but 
very candidly and earnestly, to the very serious possi- 
bilities of the course of action apparently contemplated 
under that proclamation. 

The Government of the United States views those 
possibilities with such grave concern that it feels it to 
be its privilege, and indeed its duty in the circumstances, 
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to request the Imperial German Government to consider 
before action is taken the critical situation in respect 
of the relations between this country and Germany 
which might arise were the German naval forces, in 
carrying out the policy foreshadowed in the Admiralty’s 
proclamation, to destroy any merchant vessel of the 
United States or cause the death of American citizens. 

It is of course not necessary to remind the German 
Government that the sole right of a belligerent in deal- 
ing with neutral vessels on the high seas is limited to 
visit and search, unless a blockade is proclaimed and 
effectively maintained, which this Government does not 
understand to be proposed in this case. To declare 
or exercise a right to attack and destroy any vessel 
entering a prescribed area of the high seas without first 
certainly determining it belligerent nationality and the 
contraband character of its cargo would be an act so 
unprecedented in naval warfare that this Government 
is reluctant to believe that the Imperial Government of 
Germany in this case contemplates it as possible. The 
suspicion that enemy ships are using neutral flags im- 
properly can create no just presumption that all ships 
traversing a prescribed area are subject to the same 
suspicion. It is to determine exactly such questions 
that this Government understands the right of visit 
and search to have been recognized. 

This Government has carefully noted the explanatory 
statement issued by the Imperial German Government 
at the same time with the proclamation of the German 
Admiralty, and takes this occasion to remind the Im- 
perial German Government very respectfully that the 
Government of the United States is open to none of the 
criticisms for unneutral action to which the German 
Government believe the governments of certain of other 
neutral nations have laid themselves open; that the 
Government of the United States has not consented to 
or acquiesced in any measures which may have been 
taken by the other belligerent nations in the present war 
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which operate to restrain neutral trade, but has, on the 
contrary, taken in all such matters a position which war- 
rants it in holding those governments responsible in the 
proper way for any untoward effects upon American 
shipping which the accepted principles of international 
law do not justify; and that it, therefore, regards itself 
as free in the present instance to take with a clear con- 
science and upon accepted principles the position indi- 
cated in this note. 

If the commanders of German vessels of war should 
act upon the presumption that the flag of the United 
States was not being used in good faith and should de- 
stroy on the high seas an American vessel or the lives 
of American citizens, it would be difficult for the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to view the act in any 
other light than as an indefensible violation of neutral 
rights which it would be very hard indeed to reconcile 
with the friendly relations now so happily subsisting 
between the two Governments. 

If such a deplorable situation should arise, the Im- 
perial German Government can readily appreciate that 
the Government of the United States would be con- 
strained to hold the Imperial German Government to 
a strict accountability for such acts of their naval au- 
thorities and to take any steps it might be necessary 
to take to safeguard American lives and property and 
to secure to American citizens the full enjoyment of 
their acknowledged rights on the high seas. 

The Government of the United States, in view of 
these considerations, which it urges with the greatest re- 
spect and with the sincere purpose of making sure that no 
misunderstanding may arise and no circumstance occur 
that might even cloud the intercourse of the two Goy- 
ernments, expresses the confident hope and expectation 
that the Imperial German Government can and will 
give assurance that American citizens and their ves- 
sels will not be molested by the naval forces of Germany 
otherwise than by visit and search, though their vessels 
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may be traversing the sea area delimited in the proc- 
lamation of the German Admiralty. 

It is added for the information of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment that representations have been made to His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government in respect to the un- 
warranted use of the American flag for the protection 
of British ships. 


BRYAN. 


PROTEST TO GREAT BRITAIN AGAINST 
THE MISUSE OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


TELEGRAM TO AMBASSADOR WALTER H. PAGE, FEBRU- 
ARY 10, I915. FROM THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW,” IX, SUPPLEMENT, PP. 
88-89. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, February 10, 1915. 


HE department has been advised of the Declara- 
tion of the German Admiralty on February fourth, 
indicating that the British Government had on Janu- 
ary thirty-first explicitly authorized the use of neutral 
flags on British merchant vessels presumably for the 
purpose of avoiding recognition by German naval 
forces. The department’s attention has also been 
directed to reports in the press that the captain of the 
Lusitania, acting upon orders or information received 
from the British authorities, raised the American flag 
as his vessel approached the British coasts, in order to 
escape anticipated attacks by German submarines. To- 
day’s press reports also contain an alleged official state- 
ment of the Foreign Office defending the use of the flag 
of a neutral country by a belligerent vessel in order to 
escape capture or attack by an enemy. 

Assuming that the foregoing reports are true, the 
Government of the United States, reserving for future 
consideration the legality and propriety of the decep- 
tive use of the flag of a neutral power in any case for 
the purpose of avoiding capture, desires very respect- 
fully to point out to His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the serious consequences which may result to 
American vessels and American citizens if this practice 
is continued. 
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The occasional use of the flag of a neutral or an 
enemy under the stress of immediate pursuit and to de- 
ceive an approaching enemy, which appears by the press 
reports to be represented as the precedent and justifi- 
cation used to support this action, seems to this Govern- 
ment a very different thing from an explicit sanction 
by a belligerent government for its merchant ships gen- 
erally to fly the flag of a neutral power within certain 
portions of the high seas which are presumed to be 
frequented with hostile warships. The formal declara- 
tion of such a policy of general misuse of a neutral’s 
flag jeopardizes the vessels of the neutral visiting those 
waters in a peculiar degree by raising the presumption 
that they are of belligerent nationality regardless of the 
flag which they may carry. 

In view of the announced purpose of the German 
Admiralty to engage in active naval operations in cer- 
tain delimited sea areas adjacent to the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Government of the United 
States would view with anxious solicitude any general 
use of the flag of the United States by British vessels 
traversing those waters. A policy such as the one which 
His Majesty’s Government is said to intend to adopt, 
would, if the declaration of the German Admiralty is 
put in force, it seems clear, afford no protection to 
British vessels, while it would be a serious and constant 
menace to the lives and vessels of American citizens. 

The Government of the United States, therefore, 
trusts that His Majesty’s Government will do all in 
their power to restrain vessels of British nationality 
from the deceptive use of the flag of the United States 
in the sea area defined in the German declaration, since 
such practice would greatly endanger the vessels of a 
friendly power navigating those waters and would even 
seem to impose upon the Government of Great Britain a 
measure of responsibility for the loss of American lives 
and vessels in case of an attack by a German naval 
force. 
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Please present a note to Sir Edward Grey in the sense 
of the foregoing and impress him with the grave concern 
which this Government feels in the circumstances in re- 
gard to the safety of American vessels and lives in the 
war zone declared by the German Admiralty. 

You may add that this Government is making earn- 
est representations to the German Government in re- 
gard to the dangers to American vessels and citizens if 
the declaration of the German Admiralty is put into 
effect. 

BRYAN. 


“WHEN YOU ARE RIGHT YOU CAN 
BE CALM” 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE SOUTHERN METHODIST CONFER- 
ENCE, WASHINGTON, MARCH 25, I9I5. FROM THE 
NEW YORK ‘“‘TIMES,”’ MARCH 26, I9I5S. 


I HAVE the feeling as I look upon you that I have 

had in many other church conferences, that I am 
looking in the faces of men and women who are not 
interested in the temporary things, but are interested 
in the permanent things; who give very little thought, 
I hope and believe, to the things that separate us and 
give a great deal of thought to the things that unite 
us—things that are good for the healing of this nation 
not only, but for the healing of all the nations. 

This is a council of peace, not to form plans for peace, 
for it is not our privilege to form such, but to proclaim 
the single supreme plan of peace, the revelation of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, because wars will never 
have any ending until men cease to hate one another, 
cease to be jealous of one another, get that feeling of 
reality in the brotherhood of mankind which is the 
only bond that can make us think justly of one an- 
other and act righteously before God himself. 

I value the churches of this country as I would value 
everything else that makes for the stability of our 
moral processes. 

There are a great many people, not so many that 
they give me any particular concern, but nevertheless 
a great many people who, in the language of the day, 
are trying hard to “rock the boat.’’ The boat is too 
big for them to rock. They are of such light material 
that they cannot rock it very much, but they are going 
through the motians and it is just as well for them to 
look around once in a while and see the great steadfast 
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body of self-possessed Americans not to be hurried into 
any unconsidered line of action, sure that when you are 
right you can be calm, sure that when the quarrel is 
none of yours you can be impartial, sure that the men 
who spend their passion most will move the body politic 
the least, and that the reaction will not be upon the 
great body of American citizens, but upon themselves. 

So that I look upon you in the present circumstances 
as a great part of the stabilizer of the nation. You 
know that somebody has just invented a thing called a 
stabilizer that is used in connection with aeroplanes, 
and by some process, the mechanics of which I have 
not had explained to me, and perhaps would not under- 
stand if I had, this corrects the erratic movements of 
the machine, so that it, when adjusted, determines the 
plane upon which the machine is to move and the 
machine cannot depart from it. Something like that is 
the function of the great moral forces of the world, to 
act as stabilizers—even when we go up in the air. 

I have come to you to-night, therefore, may I say, for 
reassurance, to look upon an undisturbed body of men 
who have their compasses and know the moral charting 
of the world. We know what haven we are bound for. 
We know the only legitimate processes by which one 
can work his way against the trade winds of evil in 
the world to the haven desired. So I am sure that I 
shall go away from here reinforced. 

I need not tell you that the President by himself is 
absolutely nothing. The President is what the Ameri- 
can nation sustains, and if it does not sustain him, then 
his power is contemptible and insignificant. If I can 
speak for you and represent you and in some sense hand 
on the moral forces that you represent, then I am indeed 
powerful. If I cannot, then I am indeed weak. I shall 
hope and believe that I go away from here sustained, 
as Bishop Candler has so generously said, by your 
prayers. I hope I shall feel that I am also sustained 
by your confidence. 


RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS 


TELEGRAM TO AMBASSADOR WALTER H. PAGE, MARCH 
30, 1915. FROM THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW,” IX, SUPPLEMENT, PP. I16- 
122. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, March 30, 1915. 


We are instructed to deliver the following to His 
Majesty’s Government in reply to your numbers 
1795 and 1798 on March 15: 

The Government of the United States has given care- 
ful consideration to the subjects treated in the British 
notes of March 13 and March 165, and to the British 
Order in Council of the latter date. 

These communications contain matters of grave im- 
portance to neutral nations. They appear to menace 
their rights of trade and intercourse not only with bel- 
ligerents but also with one another. They call for 
frank comment in order that misunderstandings may 
be avoided. The Government of the United States 
deems it its duty, therefore, speaking in the sincerest 
spirit of friendship, to make its own view and position 
with regard to them unmistakably clear. 

The Order in Council of the 15th of March would 
constitute, were its provisions to be actually carried into 
effect as they stand, a practical assertion of unlimited 
belligerent rights over neutral commerce within the 
whole European area, and an almost unqualified denial 
of the sovereign rights of the nations now at peace. 

This government takes it for granted that there can 
be no question what those rights are. A nation’s sover- 
eignty over its own ships and citizens under its own 
flag on the high seas in time of peace is, of course, un- 
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limited; and that sovereignty suffers no diminution in 
time of war, except in so far as the practice and consent 
of civilized nations has limited it by the recognition 
of certain now clearly determined rights, which it is 
conceded may be exercised by nations which are at 
war. 

A belligerent nation has been conceded the right of 
visit and search, and the right of capture and condem- 
nation, if upon examination a neutral vessel is found to 
be engaged in unneutral service or to be carrying con- 
traband of war intended for the enemy’s government or 
armed forces. It has been conceded the right to es- 
tablish and maintain a blockade of an enemy’s ports 
and coasts and to capture and condemn any vessel taken 
in trying to break the blockade. It is even conceded 
the right to detain and take to its own ports for judicial 
examination all vessels which it suspects for substantial 
reasons to be engaged in unneutral or contraband serv- 
ice and to condemn them if the suspicion is sustained. 
But such rights, long clearly defined both in doctrine 
and practice, have hitherto been held to be the only 
permissible exceptions to the principle of universal 
equality of sovereignty on the high seas as between 
belligerents and nations not engaged in war. 

It is confidently assumed that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will not deny that it is a rule sanctioned by 
general practice that, even though a blockade should 
exist and the doctrine of contraband as to unblockaded 
territory be rigidly enforced, innocent shipments may 
be freely transported to and from the United States 
through neutral countries to belligerent territory with- 
out being subject to the penalties of contraband traffic 
or breach of blockade, much less to detention, requisi- 
tion, or confiscation. 

Moreover the rules of the Declaration of Paris of 
1856—among them that free ships make free goods— 
will hardly at this day be disputed by the signatories 
of that solemn agreement. 
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His Majesty’s Government, like the Government of 
the United States, have often and explicitly held that 
these rights represent the best usage of warfare in the 
dealings of belligerents with neutrals at sea. In this 
connection I desire to direct attention to the opinion 
of the Chief Justice of the United States in the case of 
the Peterhof, which arose out of the Civil War, and to 
the fact that that opinion was unanimously sustained 
in the award of the Arbitration Commission of 1871, to 
which the case was presented at the request of Great 
Britain. From that time to the Declaration of London 
of 1909, adopted with modifications by the Order in 
Council of the 23d of October last, these rights have 
not been seriously questioned by the British Government. 
And no claim on the part of Great Britain of any justi- 
fication for interfering with these clear rights of the 
United States and its citizens as neutrals could be ad- 
mitted. To admit it would be to assume an attitude of 
unneutrality toward the present enemies of Great 
Britain which would be obviously inconsistent with the 
solemn obligations of this Government in the present 
circumstances; and for Great Britain to make such a 
claim would be for her to abandon and set at naught 
the principles for which she has consistently and earn- 
estly contended in other times and circumstances. 

The note of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs which accompanies the Order 
in Council, and which bears the same date, notifies the 
Government of the United States of the establishment 
of a blockade which is, if defined by the terms of the 
Order in Council, to include all the coasts and ports 
of Germany and every port of possible access to enemy 
territory. But the novel and quite unprecedented fea- 
ture of that blockade, if we are to assume it to be 
properly so defined, is that it embraces many neutral 
ports and coasts, bars access to them, and subjects all 
neutral ships seeking to approach them to the same sus- 
picion that would attach to them were they bound for 
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the ports of the enemies of Great Britain, and to un- 
usual risks and penalties. 

It is manifest that such limitations, risks, and liabili- 
ties placed upon the ships of a neutral power on the 
high seas, beyond the right of visit and search and the 
right to prevent the shipment of contraband already 
referred to, are a distinct invasion of the sovereign 
rights of the nation whose ships, trade, or commerce 
is interfered with. 

The Government of the United States is, of course, 
not oblivious to the great changes which have occurred 
in the conditions and means of naval warfare since the 
rules hitherto governing legal blockade were formulated. 
It might be ready to admit that the old form of ‘‘close”’ 
blockade with its cordon of ships in the immediate offing 
of the blockaded ports is no longer practicable in face 
of an enemy possessing the means and opportunity to 
make an effective defense by the use of submarines, 
mines, and air craft; but it can hardly be maintained 
that, whatever form of effective blockade may be made 
use of, it is impossible to conform at least to the spirit 
and principles of the established rules of war. If the 
necessities of the case should seem to render it impera- 
tive that the cordon of blockading vessels be extended 
across the approaches to any neighboring neutral port 
or country, it would seem clear that it would still be 
easily practicable to comply with the well-recognized 
and reasonable prohibition of international law against 
the blockading of neutral ports by according free ad- 
mission and exit to all lawful traffic with neutral ports 
through the blockading cordon. This traffic would of 
course include all outward-bound traffic from the neu- 
tral country and in all inward-bound traffic to the neu- 
tral country except contraband in transit to the enemy. 
Such procedure need not conflict in any respect with the 
rights of the belligerent maintaining the blockade since 
the right would remain with the blockading vessels to 
visit and search all ships either entering or leaving the 
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neutral territory which they were in fact, but not of 
right, investing. 

The Government of the United States notes that in 
the Order in Council His Majesty’s Government give 
as their reason for entering upon a course of action, 
which they are aware is without precedent in modern 
warfare, the necessity they conceive themselves to have 
been placed under to retaliate upon their enemies’ for 
measures of a similar nature which the latter have an- 
nounced it their intention to adopt and which they have 
to some éxtent adopted; but the Government of the 
United States, recalling the principles upon which His 
Majesty’s Government have hitherto been scrupulous 
to act, interprets this as merely a reason for certain ex- 
traordinary activities on the part of His Majesty’s 
naval forces and not as an excuse for or prelude to any 
unlawful action. If the course pursued by the present 
enemies of Great Britain should prove to be in fact 
tainted by illegality and disregard of the principles of 
war sanctioned by enlightened nations, it can not be 
supposed, and this Government does not for a moment 
suppose, that His Majesty’s Government would wish 
the same taint to attach to their own actions or would 
cite such illegal acts as in any sense or degree a Jjusti- 
fication for similar practices on their part in so far as 
they affect neutral rights. 

It is thus that the Government of the United States 
interprets the language of the note of His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs which 
accompanies the copy of the Order in Council which 
was handed to the Ambassador of the United States 
near the Government in London and by him transmitted 
to Washington. 

This Government notes with gratification that “‘wide 
discretion is afforded to the prize court in dealing with 
the trade of neutrals in such manner as may in the cir- 
cumstances be deemed just, and that full provision is 
made to facilitate claims by persons interested in any 
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goods placed in the custody of the marshall of the prize 
court under the order’; that ‘‘the effect of the Order 
in Council is to confer certain powers upon the executive 
officers of His Majesty’s Government’’; and that “‘the 
extent to which these powers will be actually exercised 
and the degree of severity with which the measures of 
blockade authorized will be put into operation are mat- 
ters which will depend on the administrative orders is- 
sued by the Government and the decisions of the au- 
thorities especially charged with the duty of dealing 
with individual ships and cargoes according to the merits 
of each case.” This Government further notes with 
equal satisfaction the declaration of the British Goy- 
ernment that “the instructions to be issued by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the fleet and to the customs 
officials and executive committees concerned will impress 
upon them the duty of acting with the utmost dispatch 
consistent with the object in view, and of showing in 
every case such consideration for neutrals as may be 
compatible with that object, which is, succinctly stated, 
to establish a blockade to prevent vessels from carry- 
ing goods for or coming from Germany.” 

In view of these assurances formally given to this 
Government, it is confidently expected that the extensive 
powers conferred by the Order in Council on the execu- 
tive officers of the Crown will be restricted by ‘‘orders 
issued by the Government” directing the exercise of 
their discretionary powers in such a manner as to modify 
in practical application those provisions of the Order in 
Council which, if strictly enforced, would violate neutral 
rights and interrupt legitimate trade. Relying on the 
faithful performance of these voluntary assurances by 
His Majesty’s Government the United States takes it 
for granted that the approach of American merchant- 
men to neutral ports situated upon the long line of coast 
affected by the Order in Council will not be interfered 
with when it is known that they do not carry goods which 
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are contraband of war or goods destined to or proceed- 
ing from ports within the belligerent territory affected. 

The Government of the United States assumes with 
the greater confidence that His Majesty’s Government 
will thus adjust their practice to the recognized rules 
of international law, because it is manifest that the 
British Government have adopted an extraordinary 
method of “stopping cargoes destined for or coming 
from the enemy’s territory,” which, owing to the exist- 
ence of unusual conditions in modern warfare at 
sea, it will be difficult to restrict to the limits which 
have been heretofore required by the law of nations. 
Though the area of operations is confined to “Euro- 
pean waters including the Mediterranean,” so great an 
area of the high seas is covered and the cordon of ships 
is so distant from the territory affected that neutral 
vessels must necessarily pass through the blockading 
force in order to reach important neutral ports which 
Great Britain as a belligerent has not the legal right 
to blockade and which, therefore, it is presumed she 
has no intention of claiming to blockade. The Scandi- 
navian and Danish ports, for example, are open to 
American. trade. They are also free, so far as the 
actual enforcement of the Order in Council is con- 
cerned, to carry on trade with German Baltic ports 
although it is an essential element of blockade that it 
bear equal severity upon all neutrals. 

This Government, therefore, infers that the com- 
manders of His Majesty’s ships of war engaged in 
maintaining the so-called blockade will be instructed 
to avoid an enforcement of the proposed measures of 
nonintercourse in such a way as to impose restrictions 
upen neutral trade more burdensome than those which 
have been regarded as inevitable when the ports of a 
belligerent are actually blockaded by the ships of its 
enemy. 

The possibilities of serious interruption of American 
trade under the Order in Council are so many, and the 
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methods proposed are so unusual and seem liable to 
constitute so great an impediment and embarrassment 
to neutral commerce that the Government of the United 
States, if the Order in Council is strictly enforced, 
apprehends many interferences with its legitimate trade 
which will impose upon His Majesty's Government 
heavy responsibilities for acts of the British authori- 
ties clearly subversive of the rights of neutral nations 
on the high seas. It is, therefore, expected that His 
Majesty’s Government, having considered these possi- 
bilities, will take the steps necessary to avoid them, 
and, in the event that they should unhappily occur, 
will be prepared to make full reparation for every act 
which under the rules of international law constitutes 
a violation of neutral rights. 

As stated in its communication of October 22, 1914, 
“this Government will insist that the rights and duties 
of the United States and its citizens in the present war 
be defined by the existing rules of international law and 
the treaties of the United States, irrespective of the 
- provisions of the Declaration of London, and that this 
Government reserves to itself the right to enter a pro- 
test or demand in each case in which those rights and 
duties so defined are violated or their free exercise 
interfered with, by the authorities of the British Gov- 
ernment.” 

In conclusion you will reiterate to His Majesty’s 
Government that this statement of the views of the 
Government of the United States is made in the most 
friendly spirit, and in accordance with the uniform 
candor which has characterized the relations of the two 
Governments in the past, and which has been in large 
measure the foundation of the peace and amity existing 
between the two nations without interruption for a 
century. 


BRYAN. 


THE GREAT WAR 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH, APRIL 8, I91S. 
FROM THE NEW YORK “TIMES,” APRIL 9, I915. 


\ aes are handling the affairs of the church as they 

stand under the treatment of the men of your gen- 
eration. Back of them lie the eternal principles which 
you are trying to exemplify in the life of the Church. 
Back of us here in the Government lie the eternal 
principles of justice and righteousness which, in my 
conviction, at any rate, we do not derive from our- 
selves, but from the same source from which a great 
church derives its inspiration and authority. 

It seemed to me that it was worth saying something 
like this: These are days of very great perplexity, when 
a great cloud of trouble hangs and broods over the 
greater part of the world. It seems as if great, blind 
material forces had been released, which had for long 
been held in leash and restraint. And yet, underneath 
that you can see the strong impulses of great ideals. 

It would be impossible for men to go through what 
men are going through on the battlefields of Europe— 
to go through the present dark night of their terrible 
struggle—if it were not that they saw, or thought that 
they saw, the broadening of light where the morning 
sun should come up, and believed that they were stand- 
ing, each on his side of the contest, for some eternal 
principle of right. 

Then, all about them, all about us, there sits the 
silent, waiting tribunal which is going to utter the ulti- 
mate judgment upon this struggle, the great tribunal of 
the opinion of the world, and I fancy I see, I hope 
that I see, I pray that it may be that I do truly see 
great spiritual forces lying waiting for the outcome 
of this thing to assert themselves, and asserting them- 
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selves even now, to enlighten our judgment and steady 
our spirits. No man is wise enough to pronounce judg- 
ment, but we can all hold our spirits in readiness to 
accept the truth when it dawns on us and is revealed 
to us in the outcome of this titanic struggle. 

You will see that it is only in such general terms 
that one can speak in the midst of a confused world, 
because, as I have already said, no man has the key 
to this confusion, no man can see the outcome, but 
every man can keep his own spirit prepared to con- 
tribute to the net result when the outcome displays 
itself. 

That is the reason I said to a body similar to this 
only a few nights ago that I welcomed this atmosphere 
which these solemn assessments of the human spirit 
bring to Washington. For this is the place of assess- 
ment. In one sense Washington is not even a part of 
the United States. It is where everybody else comes 
and sooner or later speaks his mind about the United 
States and about many outlying parts of the world. 

Mr. Bryan and I are constantly auditors to what I 
dare say is a large part of the opinion of the world. 
To judge by the time it takes to express it, I think it 
is a very large part, and to judge by the variety and 
contrariety of it, I dare say it is a fair cross section of 
what men are thinking about. 


BE NEUTRAL IN SPIRIT 


ADDRESS TO THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, WASHINGTON, APRIL 19, I915. FROM THE 
NEW YORK “TIMES,” APRIL 20, I9I5. 


|e these times when unusual things are happening and 

and there are many queries as to the future, I sup- 
pose that these associations, whose business it is to 
commemorate the past, must be asking themselves what 
part they have in the future. Our business, of course, 
is not merely one of recollection, not merely the busi- 
ness of remembering and reverencing the traditions of 
the country that we love. There is no dignity in a 
tradition which has lost its practical energy, and our 
interest in traditions is that they should bear fruitage 
in the present and a still richer fruitage in the future. 

Your society is particularly intended to commemo- 
rate the circumstances of the birth of this nation, but 
I take it for granted that it is not your thought to create 
an exclusive company of those whose recollections by 
heredity run back to that great day, but that your 
thought is also of the constant rebirth of the nation. 

In a peculiar degree the United States seems to be 
reborn from generation to generation, because renewed 
out of all the sources of human energies in the world. 
There is here a great melting pot in which we must 
compound a precious metal. That metal is the metal 
of nationality, and if you will not think I am merely 
playing upon words, I would like to spell the word 
“metal” in two ways, for it is just the mettle of this 
nation that we are now most interested in. 

There are many tests by which a nation makes proof 
of its greatness, but it seems to me the supreme test 
is self-possession, and the power to resist excitement, 
to think calmly, to think in moments of difficulty as 
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clearly as it would think in moments of ease—to be ab- 
solutely master of itself and of its fortunes. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the object of tradi- 
tions such as this society cherishes and means to assist 
in perpetuating is to show us the bases of principle 
upon which we shall keep our poise. We are interested 
in the United States, politically speaking, in nothing 
but human liberty. We are not interested in politics 
or government for their own sake. I venture to say 
that if there should ever be discovered a better form 
of government than the democratic, we should wish to 
adopt it, because it was better, for our object is not 
merely to preserve forms but to preserve precious es- 
sence, and that is the essence of equal opportunity and 
essential human rights. 

Such ideals cannot be maintained with steadiness of 
view amidst contest and excitement, and what I am 
constantly hoping is that every great influence—such as 
you ladies exercise, for example—will be exercised to 
produce the sober second thought upon every critical 
matter that arises. 

The first thought is apt to proceed from impulse, is 
apt to proceed from prejudice, from predilection, from 
some transient sympathy, but we cannot afford to sym- 
pathize with anybody or anything except the passing 
generations of human beings. America forgets what 
she was born for when she does exactly the way every 
other nation does—when she loses her recollection of 
her main object, as sometimes nations do and some- 
times perhaps she herself has done, in pursuing some 
immediate and transitory object. 

I cannot speak, ladies, as you know, in more than 
general terms. Indeed, it is indiscreet for me to speak 
at all. But I can ask you to rally to the cause which 
is dearer in my estimation than any other cause, and 
that is the cause of righteousness as ministered to by 
those who hold their minds quiet and judge according 
to principle. 
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We must preserve the judicial temperament, not 
because we would sit in judgment upon others, but 
because we should ultimately wish to sit in judgment 
upon ourselves, because we should ultimately wish to be 
justified by our own consciences and by the standards 
of our own national life. 

Do you wonder that, hoping for such things and 
expecting such things from bodies of people like this, I 
should be glad to come and greet you? That I should 
esteem it an honor to say that I hope I shall have some 
part in the great things that you are trying to do and to 
create in the field of the national spirit? 


CALL TO THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT NEW YORK, APRIL 20, I91S. 
FROM THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


I AM deeply gratified by the generous reception you 
have accorded me. It makes me look back with a 
touch of regret to former occasions when I have stood 
in this place and enjoyed a greater liberty than is 
granted me to-day. There have been times when I 
stood in this spot and said what I really thought, and 
I can not help praying that those days of indulgence 
may be accorded me again. I have come here to-day, 
of course, somewhat restrained by a sense of responsi- 
bility which I cannot escape. For I take the Associated 
Press very seriously. I know the enormous part that 
you play in the affairs not only of this country but of 
the world. You deal in the raw material of opinion 
and, if my convictions have any validity, opinion ulti- 
mately governs the world. 

It is, therefore, of very serious things that I think as 
I face this body of men. I do not think of you, how- 
ever, as members of the Associated Press. I do not 
think of you as men of different parties or of different 
racial derivations or of different religious denomina- 
tions. I want to talk to you as to my fellow citizens 
of the United States, for there are serious. things 
which as fellow citizens we ought to consider. The 
times behind us, gentlemen, have been difficult enough; 
the times before us are likely to be more difficult still, 
because, whatever may be said about the present condi- 
tion of the world’s affairs, it is clear that they are 
drawing rapidly to a climax, and at the climax the test 
will come, not only for the nations engaged in the 
present colossal struggle—it will come to them, of 
course—but the test will come for us particularly. 

Do you realize that, roughly speaking, we are the 
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only great Nation at present disengaged? I am not 
speaking, of course, with disparagement of the great- 
ness of those nations in Europe which are not parties 
to the present war, but I am thinking of their close 
neighborhood to it. I am thinking how their lives much 
more than ours touch the very heart and stuff of the 
business, whereas we have rolling between us and those 
bitter days across the water 3,000 miles of cool and 
silent ocean. Our atmosphere is not yet charged with 
those disturbing elements which must permeate every 
nation of Europe. Therefore, is it not likely that the 
nations of the world will some day turn to us for the 
cooler assessment of the elements engaged? I am not 
now thinking so preposterous a thought as that we 
should sit in judgment upon them—no nation is fit to sit 
in judgment upon any other nation—but that we shall 
some day have to assist in reconstructing the processes 
of peace. Our resources are untouched; we are more 
and more becoming by the force of circumstances the 
mediating Nation of the world in respect of its finance. 
We must make up our minds what are the best things 
to do and what are the best ways to do them. We 
must put our money, our energy, our enthusiasm, our 
sympathy into these things, and we must have our judg- 
ments prepared and our spirits chastened against the 
coming of that day. 

So that I am not speaking in a selfish spirit when I 
say that our whole duty, for the present at any rate, 
is summed up in this motto, “America first.”” Let us 
think of America before we think of Europe, in order 
that America may be fit to be Europe’s friend when 
the day of tested friendship comes. The test of friend- 
ship is not now sympathy with the one side or the 
other, but getting ready to help both sides when the 
struggle is over. The basis of neutrality, gentlemen, 
is not indifference; it is not self-interest. The basis of 
neutrality is sympathy for mankind. It is fairness, it 
is good will, at bottom. It is impartiality of spirit and 
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of judgment. I wish that all of our fellow citizens 
could realize that. There is in some quarters a dispo- 
sition to create distempers in this body politic. Men 
are even uttering slanders against the United States, 
as if to excite her. Men are saying that if we should 
go to war upon either side there would be a divided 
America—an abominable libel of ignorance! America 
is not all of it vocal just now. It is vocal in spots, but 
I, for one, have a complete and abiding faith in that 
great silent body of Americans who are not standing 
up and shouting and expressing their opinions just now, 
but are waiting to find out and support the duty of 
America. I am just as sure of their solidity and of 
their loyalty and of their unanimity, if we act justly, 
as I am that the history of this country has at every 
crisis and turning point illustrated this great lesson. 
We are the mediating Nation of the world. I do 
not mean that we undertake not to mind our own busi- 
ness and to mediate where other people are quarreling. 
I mean the word in a broader sense. We are com- 
pounded of the nations of the world; we mediate their 
blood, we mediate their traditions, we mediate their 
sentiments, their tastes, their passions; we are ourselves 
compounded of those things. We are, therefore, able 
to understand all nations; we are able to understand 
them in the compound, not separately, as partisans, but 
unitedly as knowing and comprehending and embody- 
ing them all. It is in that sense that I mean that Amer- 
ica is a mediating Nation. The opinion of America, 
the action of America, is ready to turn, and free to 
turn, in any direction. Did you ever reflect upon how 
almost every other nation has through long centuries 
been headed in one direction? That is not true of 
the United States. The United States has no racial 
momentum. It has no history back of it which makes 
it run all its energies and all its ambitions in one par- 
ticular direction. And America is particularly free in 
this, that she has no hampering ambitions as a world 
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power. We do not want a foot of anybody’s territory. 
If we have been obliged by circumstances, or have con- 
sidered ourselves to be obliged by circumstances, in the 
past, to take territory which we otherwise would not 
have thought of taking, I believe I am right in saying 
that we have considered it our duty to administer that 
territory, not for ourselves but for the people living in 
it, and to put this burden upon our consciences—not 
to think that this thing is ours for our use, but to regard 
ourselves as trustees of the great business for those to 
whom it does really belong, trustees ready to hand it 
over to the cestui que trust at any time when the busi- 
ness seems to make that possible and feasible. That is 
what I mean by saying we have no hampering ambi- 
tions. We do not want anything that does not belong 
to us. Is not a nation in that position free to serve 
other nations, and is not a.nation like that ready to 
form some part of the assessing opinion of the world? 

My interest in the neutrality of the United States 
is not the petty desire to keep out of trouble. To judge 
by my experience, I have never been able to keep out 
of trouble. I have never looked for it, but I have 
always found it. I do not want to walk around trou- 
ble. If any man wants a scrap that is an interesting 
scrap and worth while, I am his man. I warn him that 
he is not going to draw me into the scrap for his adver- 
tisement, but if he is looking for trouble that is the 
trouble of men in general and I can help a little, why, 
then, I am in for it. But I am interested in neutrality 
because there is something so much greater to do than 
fight; there is a distinction waiting for this Nation 
that no nation has ever yet got. That is the distinction 
of absolute self-control and self-mastery. Whom do 
you admire most among your friends? ‘The irritable 
man? The man out of whom you can get a “rise” 
without trying? The man who will fight at the drop 
of the hat, whether he knows what the hat is dropped 
for or not? Don’t you admire and don’t you fear, if 
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you have to contest with him, the self-mastered man 
who watches you with calm eye and comes in only when 
you have carried the thing so far that you must be 
disposed of? That is the man you respect. That is 
the man who, you know, has at bottom a much more 
fundamental and terrible courage than the irritable, 
fighting man. Now, I covet for America this splendid 
courage of reserve moral force, and I wanted to point 
out to you gentlemen simply this: 

There is news and news. There is what is called 
news from Turtle Bay that turns out to be falsehood, 
at any rate in what it is said to signify, but which, if 
you could get the Nation to believe it true, might 
disturb our equilibrium and our self-possession. We 
ought not to deal in stuff of that kind. We ought not 
to permit that sort of thing to use up the electrical 
energy of the wires, because its energy is malign, its 
energy is not of the truth, its energy is of mischief. It 
is possible to sift truth. I have known some things 
to go out on the wires as true when there was only one 
man or one group of men who could have told the 
originators of that report whether it was true or not, 
and they were not asked whether it was true or not 
for fear it might not be true. That sort of report 
ought not to go out over the wires. There is generally, 
if not always, somebody who knows whether the thing 
is so or not, and in these days, above all other days, 
we ought to take particular pains to resort to the one 
small group of men, or to the one man if there be but 
one, who knows whether those things are true or 
not. The world ought to know the truth; the world 
ought not at this period of unstable equilibrium to 
be disturbed by rumor, ought not to be disturbed by 
imaginative combinations of circumstances, or, rather, 
by circumstances stated in combination which do not 
belong in combination. You gentlemen, and gentlemen 
engaged like you, are holding the balances in your hand. 
This unstable equilibrium rests upon scales that are in 
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your hands. For the food of opinion, as I began by 
saying, is the news of the day. I have known many a 
man to go off at a tangent on information that was not 
reliable. Indeed, that describes the majority of men. 
The world is held stable by the man who waits for the 
next day to find out whether the report was true or not. 

We cannot afford, therefore, to let the rumors of 
irresponsible persons and origins get into the atmos- 
phere of the United States. We are trustees for what 
I venture to say is the greatest heritage that any nation 
ever had, the love of justice and righteousness and 
human liberty. For, fundamentally, those are the 
things to which America is addicted and to which she 
is devoted. There are groups of selfish men in the 
United States, there are coteries, where sinister things 
are purposed, but the great heart of the American 
people is just as sound and true as it ever was. And 
it is a single heart; it is the heart of America. It is 
not a heart made up of sections selected out of other 
countries. 

What I try to remind myself of every day when I 
am almost overcome by perplexities, what I try to 
remember, is what the people at home are thinking 
about. I try to put myself in the place of the man 
who does not know all the things that I know and 
ask myself what he would like the policy of this coun- 
try to be. Not the talkative man, not the partisan 
man, not the man who remembers first that he is a 
Republican or a Democrat, or that his parents were 
German or English, but the man who remembers first 
that the whole destiny of modern affairs centers largely 
upon his being an American first of all. If I permitted 
myself to be a partisan in this present struggle, I would 
be unworthy to represent you. If I permitted myself 
to forget the people who are not partisans, I would be 
unworthy to be your spokesman. I am not sure that I 
am worthy to represent you, but I do claim this degree 
of worthiness that before anything else I love America. 


GENTLE WARNING 
FROM SECRETARY W. J. BRYAN TO 
AMBASSADOR J. BERNSTORFF, 
WASHINGTON. 


FROM THE ‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW,” IX, SUPPLEMENT, PP. 127-129. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, April 21, 1915. 


| Eh peewwaa I have given thoughtful considera- 
tion to Your Excellency’s note of the 4th of April, 
1915, enclosing a memorandum of the same date, in 
which Your Excellency discusses the action of this Goy- 
ernment with regard to trade between the United States 
and Germany and the attitude of this Government with 
regard to the exportation of arms from the United 
States to the nations now at war with Germany. 

I must admit that I am somewhat at a loss how to 
interpret Your Excellency’s treatment of these matters. 
There are many circumstances connected with these 
important subjects to which I would have expected 
Your Excellency to advert, but of which you make no 
mention, and there are other circumstances to which 
you do refer which I would have supposed to be hardly 
appropriate for discussion between the Government of 
the United States and the Government of Germany. 

I shall take the liberty, therefore, of regarding Your 
Excellency’s references to the course pursued by the 
Government of the United States with regard to inter- 
ferences with trade from this country, such as the 
Government of Great Britain have attempted, as 
intended merely to illustrate more fully the situation 
to which you desire to call our attention and not as an 
invitation to discuss that course. Your Excellency’s 
long experience in international affairs will have sug- 
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gested to you that the relations of the two Governments 
with one another can not wisely be made a subject of 
discussion with a third Government, which cannot be 
fully informed as to the facts and which cannot be 
fully cognizant of the reasons for the course pursued. 
I believe, however, that I am justified in assuming that 
what you desire to call forth is a frank statement of 
the position of this Government in regard to its obliga- 
tions as a neutral power. The general attitude and 
course of policy of this Government in the maintenance 
of its neutrality I am particularly anxious that Your 
Excellency should see in their true light. I had hoped 
that this Government’s position in these respects had 
been made abundantly clear, but I am of course per- 
fectly willing to state it again. This seems to me the 
more necessary and desirable because, I regret to say, 
the language which Your Excellency employs in your 
memorandum is susceptible of being construed as 
impugning the good faith of the United States in the 
performance of its duties as a neutral. I take it for 
granted that no such implication was intended, but it 
is so evident that Your Excellency is laboring under 
certain false impressions that I can not be too explicit 
in setting forth the facts as they are, when fully 
reviewed and comprehended. 

In the first place, this Government has at no time 
and in no manner yielded any one of its rights as a 
neutral to any of the present belligerents. It has 
acknowledged, as a matter of course, the right of visit 
and search and the right to apply the rules of contra- 
band of war to articles of commerce. It has, indeed, 
insisted upon the use of visit and search as an abso- 
lutely necessary safeguard against mistaking neutral: 
vessels for vessels owned by an enemy and against 
mistaking legal cargoes for illegal. It has admitted 
also the right of blockade if actually exercised and 
effectively maintained. ‘These are merely the well- 
known limitations which war places upon neutral com- 
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merce on the high seas. But nothing beyond these has 
it conceded. I call Your Excellency’s attention to this, 
notwithstanding it is already known to all the world 
as a consequence of the publication of our correspond- 
ence in regard to these matters with several of the 
belligerent nations, because I cannot assume that you 
have official cognizance of it. 

In the second place, this Government attempted to 
secure from the German and British Governments 
mutual concessions with regard to the measures those 
Governments respectively adopted for the interruption 
of trade on the high seas. This it did, not of right, 
but merely as exercising the privileges of a sincere 
friend of both parties and as indicating its impartial 
good will. The attempt was unsuccessful; but I regret 
that Your Excellency did not deem it worthy of men- 
tion in modification of the impressions you expressed. 
We had hoped that this act on our part had shown our 
spirit in these times of distressing war as our diplo- 
matic correspondence had shown our steadfast refusal 
to acknowledge the right of any belligerent to alter the 
accepted rules of war at sea in so far as they affect the 
rights and interests of neutrals. 

In the third place, I note with sincere regret that, in 
discussing the sale and exportation of arms by citizens 
of the United States to the enemies of Germany, Your 
Excellency seems to be under the impression that it 
was within the choice of the Government of the United 
States, notwithstanding its professed neutrality and its 
diligent efforts to maintain it in other particulars, to 
inhibit this trade, and that its failure to do so mani- 
fested an unfair attitude toward Germany. This 
Government holds, as I believe Your Excellency is 
aware, and as it is constrained to hold in view of the 
present indisputable doctrines of accepted international 
law, that any change in its own laws of neutrality dur- 
ing the progress of a war which would affect unequally 
the relations of the United States with the nations at 
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war would be an unjustifiable departure from the prin- 
ciple of strict neutrality by which it has consistently 
sought to direct its actions, and I respectfully submit 
that none of the circumstances urged in Your Excel- 
lency’s memorandum alters the principle involved. The 
placing of an embargo on the trade in arms at the 
present time would constitute such a change and be a 
direct violation of the neutrality of the United States. 
It will, I feel assured, be clear to Your Excellency that, 
holding this view and considering itself in honor bound 
by it, it is out of the question for this Government to 
consider such a course. 

I hope that Your Excellency will realize the spirit 
in which I am drafting this reply. The friendship 
between the people of the United States and the people 
of Germany is so warm and of such long standing, the 
ties which bind them to one another in amity are so 
many and so strong, that this Government feels under 
a special compulsion to speak with perfect frankness 
when any occasion arises which seems likely to create 
any misunderstanding, however slight or temporary, 
between those who represent the Governments of the 
two countries. It will be a matter of gratification to 
me if I have removed from Your Excellency’s mind 
any misapprehension you may have been under regard- 
ing either the policy or the spirit and purposes of the 
Government of the United States. Its neutrality is 
founded upon the firm basis of conscience and good will. 

Aecept, etc., W. J. BRYAN. 


ATTEMPT OF GERMAN SHIP “ODENWALD” 
TO EVADE NEUTRALITY LAWS 


SECRETARY W. J. BRYAN TO AMBASSADOR J. BERN- 
STORFF, WASHINGTON, MAY 3, I915. FROM THE 
“AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW,” 
IX, SUPPLEMENT, PP. 338-342. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, May 3, 1915. 


| Ee Agra aan I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of Your Excellency’s note of April 1 
last in relation to the refusal of the United States col- 
lector of customs at San Juan, Porto Rico, to clear the 
German steamer Odenwald for Hamburg with a cargo 
of 1,500 tons of coal and provisions. Your Excellency 
reviews certain circumstances connected with this inci- 
dent and states that after two thorough searches of the 
vessel, application for clearance was denied by the 
collector on the plea that he had as yet received no 
instructions from Washington authorizing clearance 
and that the captain finally decided to put to sea with- 
out clearance papers, as further delay would cause 
increased danger from enemy cruisers which were gath- 
ering off the port. 

Your Excellency further states that as the ship was 
leaving the harbor on the afternoon of Sunday, March 
21, she ‘‘met with a brisk machine-gun fire from Morro 
Castle. A few minutes later a solid cannon shot struck 
the water a short distance in front of the ship’s bow, 
raising a column of water from ten to twelve feet high. 
The engine was immediately stopped and backed at 
full speed. The forward motion of the ship ceased at 
once, in spite of which she was fired upon about three 
minutes later. Marks of the bullets can be plainly 
seen in various places of the ship and hull. It was 
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only through luck that no human life was lost in that 
onslaught.” 

The foregoing statements are based on affidavits by 
the German Consul in Porto Rico, the captain of the 
Odenwald, the first officer, the third officer, and the 
chief engineer, which you enclosed. 

Your Excellency requests to be advised as to why the 
Odenwald’s clearance papers were refused, though in 
the opinion of the harbor officials, after two thorough 
inspections of the vessel, there was no ground upon 
which to decline to issue the papers, and Your Excel- 
lency declares that ‘‘the reckless action of the harbor 
authorities in opening fire on the steamer without 
warning” does not seem to you to have been ‘“‘justified 
by the circumstances of the case, as it could hardly be 
the intention of the American Government to endanger, 
without imperative cause, the lives of a ship’s crew for 
the mere sake of insuring orderly traffic in the harbor.” 

In reply I have the honor to state that upon the 
report to this Government by the authorities at San 
Juan of certain circumstances surrounding the prepara- 
tion of the Odenwald for sea an investigation was 
immediately instituted. Until the investigation was 
concluded and acted upon at Washington, the authori- 
ties at San Juan were instructed to decline to issue 
clearance papers to the Odenwald. While this investi- 
gation was pending, and while the collector of customs 
at San Juan was acting under these instructions, the 
captain of the Odenwald reached the determination 
that he would depart without authorized clearance and 
in open violation of the customs laws of the United 
States. Circumstances, which it does not seem neces- 
sary to relate here, have shown that the suspicions as 
to the bona fides of the application for clearance, which 
had been aroused by the preparations for sailing by the 
officers of the Odenwald, acting in conjunction with the 
officers of the German steamer President, lying in the 
same harbor, were well founded, and that this Govern- 
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ment and its officers at San Juan were justified in the 
course which they took in deferring the clearance of 
the Odenwald. Irrespective of the substantial grounds 
for the suspicions of the port officials at San Juan, the 
fact remains that the Odenwald in her endeavor to 
leave port on March 21 last without papers committed 
a willful breach of the navigation laws of the United 
States, because of which judicial proceedings have been 
brought by the United States against the vessel and 
the persons concerned in her illegal conduct which made 
it necessary for the United States authorities to employ 
force to prevent her unauthorized departure on a mis- 
sion which this Government felt at the time might 
constitute a breach of the neutrality of the United 
States and result in a possible claim for lack of due 
diligence on the part of this Government in performing 
its neutral duties. 

As to the assertion that the reckless action of the 
port authorities in their exercise of force endangered 
human lives on board the Odenwald, I have the honor 
to inform Your Excellency that this Government has 
had instituted a thorough and searching investigation 
into the circumstances of the attempted sailing and 
arrest of the Odenwald on March 21. The result of 
this investigation, which is supported by the statements 
and affidavits of the officers of the customs, as well as 
of the military officers in charge of the defenses of the 
port, establishes the following facts: 

On March 19, at a conference between the collector 
of customs, Col. Burnham, United States Army, the 
German consul, the captain of the Odenwald, and 
others, the captain of the vessel was informed by Col. 
Burnham that the latter would use whatever force was 
necessary in order to prevent the Odenwald from leay- 
ing port without the necessary custom-house clearance 
and that he would go to the length of using the guns of 
his command in the forts for this purpose. 

On March 20, at another conference between the 
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same persons, a similar statement was made to the 
captain of the Odenwald, and it was arranged to place 
an armed party on board the vessel, unless the cap- 
tain, the vessel’s agents, and the German consul would 
give assurances that no attempt would be made to leave 
without proper papers. Promises were given not to 
leave during the night of March 20-21. Nevertheless, 
it was discovered in the early morning hours of the 21st 
that officers from the German steamer President had 
boarded the Odenwald and that the machinery of the 
Odenwald was being put in motion. The port authori- 
ties thereupon again notified the chief officer of the 
Odenwald not to depart without clearance papers, 
warning him that the vessel would be closely watched 
and would be stopped by force if necessary. 

On March 21, at about 3 p. m., the Odenwald raised 
anchor and started her engines. The customs officer 
on board the vessel at the time was told by the captain 
that if he desired to go ashore he could take the sail 
boat of the steamer President, which was at the gang- 
way. The Odenwald had moved ahead about 5 lengths 
when the customs officers notified the captain that the 
vessel could not leave port without clearance papers. 
Notwithstanding this notice the vessel continued in 
motion, and the officer was under the necessity of leav- 
ing the ship while she was under way. 

As she passed San Augustin Bastion, $00 feet from 
Morro Castle, Capt. Wood, United States Army, who 
was there stationed with a machine gun, hailed the 
vessel several times and ordered her to stop, in circum- 
stances which made it impossible for the officers of 
the vessel not to have heard the order. The Odenwald 
nevertheless continued on her course, whereupon about 
75 shots were fired from the machine gun mounted on 
the bastion. These shots were aimed and fell a con- 
siderable distance in front and short of the Odenwald. 
In order not to endanger craft which appeared ahead 
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of the Odenwald as she proceeded, 15 shots were fired 
from the machine, which fell off the stern of the vessel. 
Although these were small solid shots, they were used 
as a warning, because it is not possible to use blank 
cartridges in a machine gun. The machine gun was 
not aimed at the Odenwald, nor did any of the shots 
strike the vessel. Any marks on the Odenwala’s hull, 
which is old and scarred through many months of sea 
service, were made by other causes than by machine-gun 
bullets striking the vessel, according to the proofs laid 
before this Government. 

The Odenwald did not heed this warning or slacken 
her speed. Thereupon a 4.7-inch gun on the Morro 
Castle was aimed and fired under the personal direction 
of Col. Burnham. The shot struck at least 300 yards in 
front of the Odenwald and short of her projected 
course. The vessel then stopped and was taken back 
to her anchorage under the direction of a pilot. No 
machine-gun shots could have been fired from Morro 
Castle, as no machine guns are mounted at that fort. 

It will be observed that six distinct warnings were 
given to the captain of the Odenwald that force would 
be used in case he attempted to leave the harbor with- 
out the clearance papers required by law, namely, at 
the conferences on March 19 and March 20, twice by 
the customs officers on board the vessel on March 21, 
by the orders of Capt. Wood from the bastion, and by 
the shots from his machine gun. None of these warn- 
ings was heeded by the captain, who persisted in his 
determination to leave port in violation of the laws of 
the United States, until the warning shot from Morro 
Castle induced him to obey the regulations of the port. 

Your Excellency will perceive from the foregoing 
statement of facts that the United States authorities 
at San Juan in the performance of their duties avoided 
any act endangering the safety of the vessel and the 
lives of the persons on board and exercised no greater 
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force than was necessary to prevent the illegal depart- 
ure of the Odenwald from the port of San Juan. 

I have the honor, in accordance with Your Excel- 
lency’s request, to return herewith the affidavits trans- 
mitted with your note under acknowledgment. 

Accept, etc., W. J. BRYAN. 


~ 100 PROUD TO FiGtiis 


ADDRESS TO SEVERAL THOUSAND FOREIGN-BORN CITI- 
ZENS, AFTER NATURALIZATION CEREMONIES, 
PHILADELPHIA, MAY I0, 1915. FROM THE WHITE 
HOUSE FILES. 


[Fe warms my heart that you should give me such a 
reception; but it is not of myself that I wish to 
think to-night, but of those who have just become citi- 
zens of the United States. 

This is the only country in the world which experi- 
ences this constant and repeated rebirth. Other coun- 
tries depend upon the multiplication of their own native 
people. This country is constantly drinking strength 
out of new sources by the voluntary association with 
it of great bodies of strong men and forward-looking 
women out of other lands. And so by the gift of the 
free will of independent people it is being constantly 
renewed from generation to generation by the same 
process by which it was originally created. It is as if 
humanity had determined to see to it that this great 
Nation, founded for the benefit of humanity, should 
not lack for the allegiance of the people of the world. 

You have just taken an oath of allegiance to the 
United States. Of allegiance to whom? Of allegiance 
to no one, unless it be God—certainly not of allegiance 
to those who temporarily represent this great Govern- 
ment. You have taken an oath of allegiance to a great 
ideal, to a great body of principles, to a great hope of 
the human race. You have said, ‘“‘We are going to 
America not only to earn a living, not only to seek the 
things which it was more difficult to obtain where we 
were born, but to help forward the great enterprises 
of the human spirit—to let men know that everywhere 
in the world there are men who will cross strange 
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oceans and go where a speech is spoken which is alien 
to them if they can but satisfy their quest for what 
their spirits crave; knowing that whatever the speech 
there is but one longing and utterance of the human 
heart, and that is for liberty and justice.” And while 
you bring all countries with you, you come with a pur- 
pose of leaving all other countries behind you—bring- 
ing what is best of their spirit, but not looking over 
your shoulders and seeking to perpetuate what you 
intended to leave behind in them. I certainly would 
not be one even to suggest that a man cease to love the 
home of his birth and the nation of his origin—these 
things are very sacred and ought not to be put out of 
our hearts—but it is one thing to love the place where 
you were born and it is another thing to dedicate your- 
self to the place to which you go. You cannot dedicate 
yourself to America unless you become in every respect 
and with every purpose of your will thorough Ameri- 
cans. You cannot become thorough Americans if you 
think of yourselves in groups. America does not con- 
sist of groups. A man who thinks of himself as belong- 
ing to a particular national group in America has not 
yet become an American, and the man who goes among 
you to trade upon your nationality is no worthy son to 
live under the Stars and Stripes. 

My urgent advice to you would be, not only always 
to think first of America, but always, also, to think 
first of humanity. You do not love humanity if you 
seek to divide humanity into jealous camps. Human- 
ity can be welded together only by love, by sympathy, 
by justice, not by jealousy and hatred. I am sorry for 
the man who seeks to make personal capital out of the 
passions of his fellowmen. He has lost the touch and 
ideal of America, for America was created to unite 
mankind by those passions which lift and not by the 
passions which separate and debase. We came to 
America, either ourselves or in the persons of our 
ancestors, to better the ideals of men, to make them 
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see finer things than they had seen before, to get rid 
of the things that divide and to make sure of the things 
that unite. It was but an historical accident no doubt 
that this great country was called the ‘United States” ; 
yet I am very thankful that it has that word “United” 
in its title, and the man who seeks to divide man from 
man, group from group, interest from interest in this 
great Union is striking at its very heart. 

It is a very interesting circumstance to me, in think- 
ing of those of you who have just sworn allegiance to 
this great Government, that you were drawn across the 
ocean by some beckoning finger of hope, by some belief, 
by some vision of a new kind of justice, by some expec- 
tation of a better kind of life. No doubt you have been 
disappointed in some of us. Some of us are very dis- 
appointing. No doubt you have found that justice in 
the United States goes only with a pure heart and a 
right purpose as it does everywhere else in the world. 
No doubt what you found here did not seem touched 
for you, after all, with the complete beauty of the ideal 
which you had conceived beforehand. But remember 
this: If we had grown at all poor in the ideal, you 
brought some of it with you. A man does not go out 
to seek the thing that is not in him. A man does not 
hope for the thing that he does not believe in, and if 
some of us have forgotten what America believed in, 
you, at any rate, imported in your own hearts a renewal 
of the belief. That is the reason that I, for one, make 
you welcome. If I have in any degree forgotten what 
America was intended for, I will thank God if you will 
remind me. I was born in America. You dreamed 
dreams of what America was to be, and I hope you 
brought the dreams with you. No man that does not 
see visions will ever realize any high hope or undertake 
any high enterprise. Just because you brought dreams 
with you, America is more likely to realize dreams such 
as you brought. You are enriching us if you came 
expecting us to be better than we are. 
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See, my friends, what that means. It means that 
Americans must have a consciousness different from the 
consciousness of every other nation in the world. I 
am not saying this with even the slightest thought of 
criticism of other nations. You know how it is with 
a family. A family gets centered on itself if it is not 
careful and is less interested in the neighbors than it 
is in its own members. So a nation that is not con- 
stantly renewed out of new sources is apt to have the 
narrowness and prejudice of a family; whereas, Amer- 
ica must have this consciousness, that on all sides it 
touches elbows and touches hearts with all the nations 
of mankind. The example of America must be a spe- 
cial example. ‘The example of America must be the 
example not merely of peace because it will not fight, 
but of peace because peace is the healing and elevating 
influence of the world and strife is not. There is such 
a thing as a man being too proud to fight. There is 
such a thing as a nation being so right that it does not 
need to convince others by force that it is right. 

You have come into this great Nation voluntarily 
seeking something that we have to give, and all that 
we have to give is this: We cannot exempt you from 
work. No man is exempt from work anywhere in the 
world. We cannot exempt you from the strife and the 
heartbreaking burden of the struggle of the day—that 
is common to mankind everywhere; we cannot exempt 
you from the loads that you must carry. We can only 
make them light by the spirit in which they are carried. 
That is the spirit of hope, it is the spirit of liberty, 
it is the spirit of justice. 

When I was asked, therefore, by the Mayor and the 
committee that accompanied him to come up from 
Washington to meet this great company of newly 
admitted citizens, I could not decline the invitation. I 
ought not to be away from Washington, and yet I feel 
that it has renewed my spirit as an American to be 
here. In Washington men tell you so many things every 
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day that are not so, and I like to come and stand in 
the presence of a great body of my fellow-citizens, 
whether they have been my fellow-citizens a long time 
or a short time, and drink, as it were, out of the com- 
mon fountains with them and go back feeling what you 
have so generously given me—the sense of your sup- 
port and of the living vitality in your hearts of the 
great ideals which have made America the hope of the 
world. 


THE PIRSIT, -bUS LAN LAY NOTE 


TELEGRAM FROM SECRETARY W. J. BRYAN TO AMBAS- 
SADOR JAMES W. GERARD, MAY 13, I9I15. FROM 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, May 13, 1915. 


ie call on the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
after reading to him this communication leave with 
him a copy. 

In view of recent acts of the German authorities in 
violation of American rights on the high seas which 
culminated in the torpedoing and sinking of the British 
steamship Lusitania on May 7, 1915, by which over 
100 American citizens lost their lives, it is clearly wise 
and desirable that the Government of the United States 
and the Imperial German Government should come to 
a clear and full understanding as to the grave situation 
which has resulted. 

The sinking of the British passenger steamer Falaba 
by a German submarine on March 28, through which 
Leon C. Thrasher, an American citizen, was drowned; 
the attack on April 28 on the American vessel Cushing 
by a German aeroplane; the torpedoing on May 1 of 
the American vessel Gulflight by a German submarine, 
as a result of which two or more American citizens met 
their death; and, finally, the torpedoing and sinking 
of the steamship Lusitania, constitute a series of 
events which the Government of the United States has 
observed with growing concern, distress, and amaze- 
ment. 

Recalling the humane and enlightened attitude hith- 
erto assumed by the Imperial German Government in 
matters of international right, and particularly with 
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regard to the freedom of the seas; having learned 
to recognize the German views and the German influ- 
ence in the field of international obligation as always 
engaged upon the side of justice and humanity; and 
having understood the instructions of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government to its naval commanders to be upon 
the same plane of humane action prescribed by the 
naval codes of other nations, the Government of the 
United States was loath to believe—it can not now 
bring itself to believe—that these acts, so absolutely 
contrary to the rules, the practices, and the spirit of 
modern warfare, could have the countenance or sanc- 
tion of that great Government. It feels it to be its 
duty, therefore, to address the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment concerning them with the utmost frankness 
and in the earnest hope that it is not mistaken in expect- 
ing action on the part of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment which will correct the unfortunate impressions 
which have been created and vindicate once more the 
position of that Government with regard to the sacred 
freedom of the seas. 

The Government of the United States has been 
apprised that the Imperial German Government con- 
sidered themselves to be obliged by the extraordinary 
circumstances of the present war and the measures 
adopted by their adversaries in seeking to cut Germany 
off from all commerce, to adopt methods of retaliation 
which go much beyond the ordinary methods of warfare 
at sea, in the proclamation of a war zone from which 
they have warned neutral ships to keep away. This 
Government has already taken occasion to inform the 
Imperial German Government that it cannot admit the 
adoption of such measures or such a warning of danger 
to operate as in any degree an abbreviation of the 
rights of American shipmasters or of American citizens 
bound on lawful errands as passengers on merchant 
ships of belligerent nationality; and that it must hold 
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the Imperial German Government to a strict account- 
ability for any infringement of those rights, intentional 
or incidental. It does not understand the Imperial 
German Government to question those rights. It 
assumes, On the contrary, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment accept, as of course, the rule that the lives of 
noncombatants, whether they be of neutral citizenship 
or citizens of one of the nations at war, can not law- 
fully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by the capture 
or destruction of an unarmed merchantman, and recog- 
nize also, as all other nations do, the obligation to 
take the usual precaution of visit and search to ascertain 
whether a suspected merchantman is in fact of belliger- 
ent nationality or is in fact carrying contraband of war 
under a neutral flag. 

The Government of the United States, therefore, 
desires to call the attention of the Imperial German 
Government with the utmost earnestness to the fact 
that the objection to their present method of attack 
against the trade of their enemies lies in the practical 
impossibility of employing submarines in the destruc- 
tion of commerce without disregarding those rules of 
fairness, reason, justice, and humanity which all mod- 
ern opinion regards as imperative. It is practically 
impossible for the officers of a submarine to visit a 
merchantman at sea and examine her papers and cargo. 
It is practically impossible for them to make a prize of 
her; and, if they can not put a prize crew on board of 
her, they can not sink her without leaving her crew and 
all on board of her to the mercy of the sea in her small 
boats. These facts it is understood the Imperial Ger- 
man Government frankly admit. We are informed 
that in the instances of which we have spoken time 
enough for even that poor measure of safety was not 
given, and in at least two of the cases cited not so 
much as a warning was received. Manifestly subma- 
rines can not be used against merchantmen, as the last 
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few weeks have shown, without an inevitable violation 
of many sacred principles of justice and humanity. 

American, citizens act within their indisputable 
rights in taking their ships and in traveling wherever 
their legitimate business calls them upon the high seas, 
and exercise those rights in what should be the well- 
justified confidence that their lives will not be endan- 
gered by acts done in clear violation of universally 
acknowledged international obligations, and certainly 
in the confidence that their own Government will sus- 
tain them in the exercise of their rights. 

There was recently published in the newspapers of 
the United States, I regret to inform the Imperial 
German Government, a formal warning, purporting to 
come from the Imperial German Embassy at Wash- 
ington, addressed to the people of the United States, 
and stating, in effect, that any citizen of the United 
States who exercised his right of free travel upon the 
seas would do so at his peril if his journey should take 
him within the zone of waters within which the Impe- 
rial German Navy was using submarines against the 
commerce of Great Britain and France, notwithstand- 
ing the respectful but very earnest protest of his Gov- 
ernment, the Government of the United States. I do 
not refer to this for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the Imperial German Government at this 
time to the surprising irregularity of a communication 
from the Imperial German Embassy at Washington 
addressed to the people of the United States through 
the newspapers, but only for the purpose of pointing 
out that no warning that an unlawful and inhumane 
act will be committed can possibly be accepted as an 
excuse or palliation for that act or as an abatement 
of the responsibility for its commission. 

Long acquainted as this Government has been with 
the character of the Imperial German Government and 
with the high principles of equity by which they have in 
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the past been actuated and guided, the Government of 
the United States can not believe that the commanders 
of the vessels which committed these acts of lawless- 
ness did so except under a misapprehension of the 
orders issued by the Imperial German naval authori- 
ties. It takes it for granted that, at least within the 
practical possibilities of every such case, the command- 
ers even of submarines were expected to do nothing 
that would involve the lives of noncombatants or the 
safety of neutral ships, even at the cost of failing of 
their object of capture or destruction. It confidently 
expects, therefore, that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment will disavow the acts of which the Government 
of the United States complains, that they will make 
reparation so far as reparation is possible for injuries 
which are without measure, and that they will take 
immediate steps to prevent the recurrence of anything 
so obviously subversive of the principles of warfare 
for which the Imperial German Government have in 
the past so wisely and so firmly contended. 

The Government and people of the United States 
look to the Imperial German Government for just, 
prompt, and enlightened action in this vital matter 
with the greater confidence because the United States 
and Germany are bound together not only by special 
ties of friendship but also by the explicit stipulations of 
the treaty of 1828 between the United States and the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 

Expressions of regret and offers of reparation in case 
of the destruction of neutral ships sunk by mistake, 
while they may satisfy international obligations, if no 
loss of life results, can not justify or excuse a practice, 
the natural and necessary effect of which is to subject 
neutral nations and neutral persons to new and immeas- 
urable risks. 

The Imperial German Government will not expect 
the Government of the United States to omit any word 
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or any act necessary to the performance of its sacred 
duty of maintaining the rights of the United States and 
its citizens and of safeguarding their free exercise and 
enjoyment. 


BRYAN. 


THE IDEALS OF THE NAVY 


ADDRESS AT THE BILTMORE HOTEL, NEW YORK, MAY 
I7, 1915. FROM THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


eee is not an occasion upon which, it seems to me, 
it would be wise for me to make many remarks, 
but I would deprive myself of a great gratification if I 
did not express my pleasure in being here, my gratitude 
for the splendid reception which has been accorded me 
as the representative of the Nation, and my profound 
interest in the Navy of the United States. That is an 
interest with which I was apparently born, for it began 
when I was a youngster and has ripened with my 
knowledge of the affairs and policies of the United 
States. 

I think it is a natural, instinctive judgment of the 
people of the United States that they express their 
power most appropriately in an efficient navy, and their 
interest in their ships is partly, I believe, because that 
Navy is expected to express their character, not within 
our own borders where that character is understood, 
but outside our borders where it is hoped we may occa- 
sionally touch others with some slight vision of what 
America stands for. 

Before I speak of the Navy of the United States, I 
want to take advantage of the first public opportunity 
I have had to speak of the Secretary of the Navy, to 
express my confidence and my admiration, and to say 
that he has my unqualified support. For I have coun- 
seled with him in intimate fashion; I know how sin- 
cerely he has it at heart that everything that the Navy 
does and handles should be done and handled as the 
people of the United States wish it handled. Efficiency 
is something more than organization. Efficiency runs 
to the extent of lifting the ideals of a service above 
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every personal interest. So when I speak my support 
of the Secretary of the Navy I am merely speaking my 
support of what I know every true lover of the Navy 
to desire and to purpose; for the Navy of the United 
States is, as I have said, a body specially entrusted with 
the ideals of America. 

I like to image in my thought this idea: These quiet 
ships lying in the river have no suggestion of bluster 
about them, no intimation of aggression. They are 
commanded by men thoughtful of the duty of citizens 
as well as the duty of officers, men acquainted with 
the traditions of the great service to which they belong, 
men who know by touch with the people of the United 
States what sort of purposes they ought to entertain 
and what sort of discretion they ought to exercise in 
order to use those engines of force as engines to pro- 
mote the interests of humanity. 

The interesting and inspiring thing about America, 
gentlemen, is that she asks nothing for herself except 
what she has a right to ask for humanity itself. We 
‘want no nation’s property. We mean to question no 
nation’s honor. We do not wish to stand selfishly in 
the way of the development of any nation. We want 
nothing that we cannot get by our own legitimate enter- 
prise and by the inspiration of our own example; and, 
standing for these things, it is not pretension on our 
part to say that we are privileged to stand for what 
every nation would wish to stand for, and speak for 
those things which all humanity must desire. 

When I think of the flag which those ships carry, 
the only touch of color about them, the only thing that 
moves as if it had a subtle spirit in it in their solid 
structure, it seems to me that I see alternate strips of 
parchment upon which are written the rights of liberty 
and justice, and stripes of blood spilt to vindicate those 
rights; and, then, in the corner a prediction of the blue 
serene into which every nation may swim which stands 
for these things. 
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The mission of America is the only thing that a sailor 
or a soldier should think about. He has nothing to do 
with the formulation of her policy. He is to support 
her policy whatever it is; but he is to support her policy 
in the spirit of herself, and the strength of our polity 
is that we who for the time being administer the affairs 
of this Nation do not originate her spirit. We attempt 
to embody it; we attempt to realize it in action; we are 
dominated by it, we do not dictate it. 

So with every man in arms who serves the Nation; 
he stands and waits to do the thing which the Nation 
desires. Those who represent America sometimes seem 
to forget her programs, but the people never forget 
them. It is as startling as it is touching to see how 
whenever you touch a principle you touch the hearts of 
the people of the United States. They listen to your 
debates of policy, they determine which party they will 
prefer to power, they choose and prefer as between 
men, but their real affection, their real force, their real 
irresistible momentum is for the ideas which men em- 
body. I never go on the streets of a great city without 
feeling that somehow I do not confer elsewhere than 
on the streets with the great spirit of the people them- 
selves, going about their business, attending to the 
things which immediately concern them, and yet carry- 
ing a treasure at their hearts all the while, ready to be 
stirred not only as individuals but as members of a 
great union of hearts that constitutes a patriotic people. 
This sight in the river touches me merely as a symbol 
of all this; and it quickens the pulse of every man who 
realizes these things to have anything to do with them. 
When a crisis occurs in this country, gentlemen, it is as 
if you put your hand on the pulse of a dynamo, it is as 
if the things that you were in connection with were 
spiritually bred, as if you had nothing to do with them 
except, if you listen truly, to speak the things that you 
hear. 

These things now brood over the river; this spirit 
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now moves with the men who represent the Nation in 
the Navy; these things will move upon the waters in the 
maneuvers—no threat lifted against any man, against 
any nation, against any interests, but just a great solemn 
evidence that the force of America is the force of 
moral principle, that there is nothing else that she 
loves, and that there is nothing else for which she will 
contend. 


BETTER RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, MAY 24, I9I5. FROM 
THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


HE part that falls to me this morning is a very 

simple one, but a very delightful one. It is to bid 
you a very hearty welcome indeed to this conference. 
The welcome is the more hearty because we are con- 
vinced that a conference like this will result in the things 
that we most desire. I am sure that those who have 
this conference in charge have already made plain to 
you its purpose and its spirit. Its purpose is to draw 
the American Republics together by bonds of common 
interest and of mutual understanding; and we compre- 
hend, I hope, just what the meaning of that is. There 
can be no sort of union of interest if there is a purpose 
of exploitation by any one of the parties to a great con- 
ference of this sort. The basis of successful commer- 
cial intercourse is common interest, not selfish interest. 
It is an actual interchange of services and of values: it 
is based upon reciprocal relations and not selfish rela- 
tions. It is based upon those things upon which all suc- 
cessful economic intercourse must be based, because 
selfishness breeds suspicion; suspicion, hostility; and 
hostility, failure. We are not, therefore, trying to make 
use of each other, but we are trying to be of use to one 
another. 

It is very surprising to me, it is even a source of 
mortification, that a conference like this should have 
been so long delayed, that it should never have occurred 
before, that it should have required a crisis of the world 
to show the Americas how truly they were neighbors 
to one another. If there is any one happy circum- 
stance, gentlemen, arising out of the present distress- 
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ing condition of the world, it is that it has revealed 
us to one another: it has shown us what it means to be 
neighbors. And I cannot help harboring the hope, the 
very high hope, that by this commerce of minds with 
one another, as well as commerce in goods, we may show 
the world in part the path to peace. It would be a very 
great thing if the Americas could add to the distinc- 
tion which they already wear this of showing the way 
to peace, to permanent peace. 

The way to peace for us, at any rate, is manifest. 
It is the kind of rivalry which does not involve aggres- 
sion. It is the knowledge that men can be of the great- 
est service to one another, and nations of the greatest 
service to one another, when the jealousy between them 
is merely a jealousy of excellence, and when the basis 
of their intercourse is friendship. There is only one 
way in which we wish to take advantage of you and 
that is by making better goods, by doing the things that 
we seek to do for each other better, if we can, than you 
do them, and so spurring you on, if we might, by so 
handsome a jealousy as that to excel us. I am so keenly 
aware that the basis of personal friendship is this com- 
petition in excellence, that I am perfectly certain that 
this is the only basis for the friendship of nations—this 
handsome rivalry, this rivalry in which there is no dis- 
like, this rivalry in which there is nothing but the hope 
of a common elevation in great enterprises which we 
can undertake in common. 

There is one thing that stands in our way among 
others—for you are more conversant with the circum- 
stances than I am; the thing I have chiefly in mind is 
the physical lack of means of communication, the lack 
of vehicles—the lack of ships, the lack of established 
routes of trade—the lack of those things which are ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to have true commercial 
and intimate commercial relations with one another; 
and I am perfectly clear in my judgment that if private 
capital cannot soon enter upon the adventure of estab- 
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lishing these physical means of communication, the 
government must undertake to do so. We cannot indefi- 
nitely stand apart and need each other for the lack of 
what can easily be supplied, and if one instrumentality 
cannot supply it, then another must be found which will 
supply it. We cannot know each other unless we see 
each other; we cannot deal with each other unless we 
communicate with each other. So soon as we communi- 
cate and are upon a familiar footing of intercourse, we 
shall understand one another, and the bonds between the 
Americas will be such bonds that no influence that the 
world may produce in the future will ever break them. 

If I am selfish for America, I at least hope that my 
selfishness is enlightened. The selfishness that hurts 
the other party is not enlightened selfishness. If I were 
acting upon a mere ground of selfishness, I would seek 
to benefit the other party and so tie him to myself; so 
that even if you were to suspect me of selfishness, I hope 
you will also suspect me of intelligence and of knowing 
the only safe way for the establishment of the things 
which we covet, as well as the establishment of the 
things which we desire and which we would feel honored 
if we could earn and win. 

I have said these things because they will perhaps 
enable you to understand how far from formal my wel- 
come to this body is. It is a welcome from the heart, 
it is a welcome from the head; it a welcome inspired 
by what I hope are the highest ambitions of those who 
live in these two great continents, who seek to set an ex- 
ample to the world in freedom of institutions, freedom 
of trade, and intelligence of mutual service. 


MEANING OF THE CIVIL WAR 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT ARLINGTON, MAY 31, I915. 
FROM THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


I HAVE not come here to-day to deliver an address, 
but merely reverently to take part in expressing the 
sentiment of this impressive day. It is necessarily a 
day of reminiscences. Reminiscence is not always a 
profitable exercise. It generally belongs to those, ap- 
propriately to those only, who have left the active stage 
of life and have nothing to think about except the 
things that are gone and dead. It does not behoove a 
nation to walk with its eyes over its shoulder. Its busi- 
ness is constantly in the years that lie ahead of it and 
in the present that challenges it to the display of its 
power. But there are reminiscences which are stimu- 
lating and wholesome, and among those reminiscences 
are chiefly to be ranked the recollections of days of 
heroism, days when great nations found it possible to 
express the best that was in them by the ardent exercise 
of every power that was in them. 

That is what gives dignity to a day like this. It is 
not a day of regret. It is not a day of weakening 
memory. It is a day of stimulation. But, my friends, 
these stimulating memories we are sometimes apt to 
minimize because we do not see the full significance of 
them. We are constantly speaking of the great war of 
which we think to-day as a war which saved the Union, 
and it did indeed save the Union, but it was a war that 
did a great deal more than that. It created in this 
country what had never existed before,—a national 
consciousness. It was not the salvation of the Union; 
it was the rebirth of the Union. It was the time when 
America for the first time realized its unity and saw the 
vision of its united destiny. 
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The solemn lesson of these memories for us is not 
that we must be ready to save the Union again, for 
there is none among us who threaten its life, but that 
we must see to it that the unity then realized, the vision 
then seen, is exemplified in us and in the things that 
we do. There is no stimulation in any lesson unless it 
be the stimulation to duty. There is no stimulation 
in any occasion if it be merely the pleasure of recollec- 
tion; it must also be the ardor and courage of hope. 
Greater days lie before this nation than it has ever seen 
yet; and the solemn consciousness of those who bear 
ofice in this time is that they must make their best 
endeavor to embody in what they do and say and are, 
the best things in the United States. 

It does not do to talk too much about one’s self, 
and I do not think that it is wholesome for the United 
States to talk too much about itself. I do not want to 
know what you are to-day so much as I want to know 
what you are going to do to-morrow. ‘The only test 
I know of that is competent to determine what you are 
is the test of what you do. Let us not think of our 
characters; let us think of our duties and of the actions 
that lie before us. I have always maintained that 
the man who lives to cultivate his own character will 
result only in cultivating an intolerable prig, because his 
object will be himself. Character, my friends, is a by- 
product; it is produced in the great manufacture of 
daily duty. Duty is not easy to determine. Duty for 
a nation is made up of so many complicated elements 
that no man can determine it. No group of men with- 
out wide common counsel can possibly determine what 
the duty of the day is. That is the strength of a 
democracy, because there daily rises in the great body 
of a democracy the expression of an untrammeled opin- 
ion which seems to fill the air with its suggestions of 
duty; and those who stand at the head of affairs have 
it as their bounden obligation to endeavor to express 
in their own actions those things that seem to rise 
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out of the conscience and hope and purpose of the great 
body of the people themselves. 

America, I have said, was reborn by the struggle of 
the Civil War, but America is reborn every day of her 
life by the purposes we form, the conceptions we enter- 
tain, the hopes that we cherish. We live in our visions. 
We live in the things that we see. We live, and hope 
abounds in us as we live, in the things that we purpose. 
Let us go away from this place renewed in our devo- 
tion to daily duty and to those ideals which keep a na- 
tion young, keep it noble, keep it rich in enterprise and 
achievement; make it to lead the nations of the world 
in those things that make for hope and for the benefit 
of mankind. 


THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 


STATEMENT TO THE PRESS OF THE COUNTRY, JUNE 
2, 1915. FROM THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


OR more than two years revolutionary conditions 

have existed in Mexico. The purpose of the revolu- 
tion was to rid Mexico of men who ignored the consti- 
tution of the Republic and used their power in con- 
tempt of the rights of its people; and with these pur- 
poses the people of the United States instinctively and 
generously sympathized. But the leaders of the revo- 
lution, in the very hour of their success, have disagreed 
and turned their arms against one another. All pro- 
fessing the same objects, they are nevertheless unable 
or unwilling to co-operate. A central authority at Mex- 
ico City is no sooner set up than it is undermined and 
its authority denied by those who were expected to 
support it. Mexico is apparently no nearer a solution 
of her tragical troubles than she was when the revolu- 
tion was first kindled. And she has been swept by civil 
war as if by fire. Her crops are destroyed, her fields 
lie unseeded, her work cattle are confiscated for the use 
of the armed factions, her people flee to the mountains 
to escape being drawn into unavailing bloodshed, and 
no man seems to see or lead the way to peace and set- 
tled order. There is no proper protection either for 
her own citizens or for the citizens of other nations 
resident and at work within her territory. Mexico is 
starving and without a government. 

In these circumstances the people and Government of 
the United States cannot stand indifferently by and do 
nothing to serve their neighbor. They want nothing 
for themselves in Mexico. Least of all do they desire 
to settle her affairs for her, or claim any right to do 
so. But neither do they wish to see utter ruin come 
upon her, and they deem it their duty as friends and 
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neighbors to lend any aid they properly can to any 
instrumentality which promises to be effective in bring- 
ing about a settlement which will embody the real ob- 
jects of the revolution—constitutional government and 
the rights of the people. Patriotic Mexicans are sick 
at heart and cry out for peace and for every self-sacri- 
fice that may be necessary to procure it. Their people 
cry out for food and will presently hate as much as they 
fear every man, in their country or out of it, who stands 
between them and their daily bread. 

It is time, therefore, that the Government of the 
United States should frankly state the policy which in 
these extraordinary circumstances it becomes its duty 
to adopt. It must presently do what it has not hitherto 
done or felt at liberty to do, lend its active moral sup- 
port to some man or group of men, if such may be 
found, who can rally the suffering people of Mexico to 
their support in an effort to ignore, if they cannot unite, 
the warring factions of the country, return to the con- 
stitution of the Republic so long in abeyance, and set 
up a government at Mexico City which the great powers 
of the world can recognize and deal with, a government 
with which the program of the revolution will be a busi- 
ness and not merely a platform. I, therefore, publicly 
and very solemnly, call upon the leaders of faction in 
Mexico to act, to act together, and to act promptly for 
the relief and redemption of their prostrate country. 
I feel it to be my duty to tell them that, if they cannot 
accommodate their differences and unite for this great 
purpose within a very short time, this Government will 
be constrained to decide what means should be employed 
by the United States in order to help Mexico save her- 
self and serve her people. 
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SECOND “LUSITANIA” NOTE 


ACTING SECRETARY ROBERT LANSING TO AMBASSADOR 
JAMES W. GERARD, JUNE 9, 1915.1 FROM THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE, “DIPLOMATIC CORRESPON- 
DENCE,’ EUROPEAN WAR SERIES, NO. 2, PP. I7I- 


174. 


| compliance with your excellency’s request I did not 

fail to transmit to my government immediately upon 
their receipt, your note of May 28 in reply to my note 
of May 15, and your supplementary note of June 1, 
setting forth the conclusions so far as reached by the 
Imperial German Government concerning the attacks . 
on the American steamers Cushing and Gulflight. [am 
now instructed by my Government to communicate 
the following in reply: 

The Government of the United States notes with 
gratification the full recognition by the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, in discussing the case of the Cush- 
ing and the Gulflight, of the principle of the freedom of 
all parts of the open sea to neutral ships and the frank 
willingness of the Imperial German Government to 
acknowledge and meet its liability where the fact of 
attack upon neutral ships “which have not been guilty of 
any hostile act’? by German aircraft or vessels of war 
is satisfactorily established; and the Government of 
the United States will in due course lay before the 
Imperial German Government, as it requests, full in- 
formation concerning the attack on the steamer Cushing. 

With regard to the sinking of the steamer Falaba, 
by which an American citizen lost his life, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is surprised to find the Im- 
perial German Government contending that an effort 
on the part of a merchantman to escape capture and 
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secure assistance alters the obligation of the officer 
seeking to make the capture in respect of the safety 
of the lives of those on board the merchantman, al- 
though the vessel had ceased her attempt to escape 
when torpedoed. These are not new circumstances. 
They have been in the minds of statesmen and of inter- 
national jurists throughout the development of naval 
warfare, and the Government of the United States does 
not understand that they have ever been held to alter 
the principles of humanity upon which it has insisted. 
Nothing but actual forcible resistance or continued 
efforts to escape by flight when ordered to stop for the 
purpose of visit on the part of the merchantman has 
ever been held to forfeit the lives of her passengers or 
crew. The Government of the United States, however, 
does not understand that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment is seeking in this case to relieve itself of liability, 
but only intends to set forth the circumstances which 
led the commander of the submarine to allow himself 
to be hurried into the course which he took. 

Your Excellency’s note, in discussing the loss of 
American lives resulting from the sinking of the steam- 
ship Lusitania, adverts at some length to certain infor- 
mation which the Imperial German Government has re- 
ceived with regard to the character and outfit of that 
vessel, and Your Excellency expresses the fear that this 
information may not have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Government of the United States. It is 
stated in the note that the Lusitania was undoubtedly 
equipped with masked guns, supplied with trained gun- 
ners and special ammunition, transporting troops from 
Canada, carrying a cargo not permitted under the laws 
of the United States to a vessel also carrying passengers, 
and serving, in virtual effect, as an auxiliary to the naval 
forces of Great Britain. Fortunately, these are mat- 
ters concerning which the Government of the United 
States is in a position to give the Imperial German 
Government official information. Of the facts alleged 
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who were grievously misled. America has not opened 
in Your Excellency’s note, if true, the Government of 
the United States would have been bound to take offi- 
cial cognizance in performing its recognized duty as a 
neutral power and in enforcing its national laws. It 
was its duty to see to it that the Lusitania was not 
armed for offensive action, that she was not serving as 
a transport, that she did not carry a cargo prohibited 
by the statutes of the United States, and that, if in fact 
she was a naval vessel of Great Britain, she should not 
receive clearance as a merchantman; and it performed 
that duty and enforced its statutes with scrupulous vigil- 
ance through its regularly constituted officials. It is 
able, therefore, to assure the Imperial German Govern- 
ment that it has been misinformed. If the Imperial 
German Government should deem itself to be in pos- 
session of convincing evidence that the officials of the 
Government of the United States did not perform these 
duties with thoroughness the Government of the United 
States sincerely hopes that it will submit that evidence 
for consideration. 

Whatever may be the contentions of the Imperial 
German Government regarding the carriage of contra- 
band of war on board the Lusitania or regarding the 
explosion of that material by the torpedo, it need only 
be said that in view of this Government these conten- 
tions are irrelevant to the question of the legality of the 
methods used by the German naval authorities in sink- 
ing the vessel. 

But the sinking of passenger ships involves principles 
of humanity which throw into the background any 
special circumstances of detail that may be thought to 
affect the cases, principles which lift it, as the Imperial 
German Government will no doubt be quick to recog- 
nize and acknowledge, out of the class of ordinary sub- 
jects of diplomatic discussion or of international con- 
troversy. Whatever be the other facts regarding the 
Lusitania, the principal fact is that a great steamer, 
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primarily and chiefly a conveyance for passengers, and 
carrying more than a thousand souls who had no part 
or lot in the conduct of the war, was torpedoed and 
sunk without so much as a challenge or a warning, and 
that men, women, and children were sent to their death 
in circumstances unparalleled in modern warfare. The 
fact that more than one hundred American citizens were 
among those who perished made it the duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to speak of these things 
and once more, with solemn emphasis, to call the atten- 
tion of the Imperial German Government to the grave 
responsibility which the Government of the United 
States conceives that it has incurred in this tragic occur- 
rence, and to the indisputable principle upon which that 
responsibility rests. The Government of the United 
States is contending for something much greater than 
mere rights of property or privileges of commerce. It 
is contending for nothing less high and sacred than the 
rights of humanity, which every Government honors 
itself in respecting and which no Government is justified 
in resigning on behalf of those under its care and author- 
ity. Only her actual resistance to capture or refusal to 
stop when ordered to do so for the purpose of visit 
could have afforded the commander of the submarine 
any justification for so much as putting the lives of those 
on board the ship in jeopardy. This principle the Gov- 
ernment of the United States understands the explicit 
instructions issued on August 3, 1914, by the Imperial 
German Admiralty to its commanders at sea to have 
recognized and embodied, as do the naval codes of all 
other nations, and upon it every traveler and seaman 
had a right to depend. It is upon this principle of hu- 
manity as well as upon the law founded upon this prin- 
ciple that the United States must stand. 

The Government of the United States is happy to ob- 
serve that Your Excellency’s note closes with the intima- 
tion that the Imperial German Government is willing, 
now as before, to accept the good offices of the United 
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States in an attempt to come to an understanding with 
the Government of Great Britain by which the char- 
acter and conditions of the war upon the sea may be 
changed. The Government of the United States would 
consider it a privilege thus to serve its friends and the 
world. It stands ready at any time to convey to either 
Government any intimation or suggestion the other may 
be willing to have it convey and cordially invites the 
Imperial German Government to make use of its serv- 
ices in this way at its convenience. The whole world 
is concerned in anything that may bring about even a 
partial accommodation of interests or in any way miti- 
gate the terrors of the present distressing conflict. 

In the meantime, whatever arrangement may happily 
be made between the parties to the war, and whatever 
may in the opinion of the Imperial German Government 
have been the provocation or the circumstantial justi- 
fication for the past acts of its commanders at sea, the 
Government of the United States confidently looks to 
see the justice and humanity of the Government of 
Germany vindicated in all cases where Americans have 
been wronged or their rights as neutrals invaded. 

The Government of the United States therefore very 
earnestly and very solemnly renews the representations 
of its note transmitted to the Imperial German Govern- 
ment on the 15th of May, and relies in these represen- 
tations upon the principles of humanity, the universally 
recognized understandings of international law, and the 
ancient friendship of the German nation. 

The Government of the United States can not admit 
that the proclamation of a war zone from which neutral 
ships have been warned to keep away may be made to 
operate as in any degree an abbreviation of the rights 
either of American shipmasters or of American citizens 
bound on lawful errands as passengers on merchant ships 
of belligerent nationality. It does not understand the 
Imperial German Government to question those rights. 
It understands it, also, to accept as established beyond 
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question the principle that the lives of noncombatants 
can not lawfully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by the 
capture or destruction of an unresisting merchantman, 
and to recognize the obligation to take sufficient pre- 
caution to ascertain whether a suspected merchantman 
is in fact of belligerent nationality or is in fact carrying 
contraband of war under a neutral flag. The Govern- 
ment of the United States therefore deems it reasonable 
to expect that the Imperial German Government will 
adopt the measures necessary to put these principles 
into practice in respect of the safeguarding of American 
lives and American ships, and asks for assurances that 
this will be done. 


AMERICANS NO SWASHBUCKLERS 


FLAG DAY ADDRESS, WASHINGTON, JUNE 14, I9QI6. 
FROM THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


I KNOW of nothing more difficult than to render 
an adequate tribute to the emblem of our nation. 
For those of us who have shared that nation’s life and 
felt the beat of its pulse it must be considered a matter 
of impossibility to express the great things which that 
emblem embodies. I venture to say that a great many 
things are said about the flag which very few people 
stop to analyze. For me the flag does not express a 
mere body of vague sentiment. The flag of the United 
States has not been created by rhetorical sentences in 
declarations of independence and in bills of rights. 
It has been created by the experience of a great people, 
and nothing is written upon it that has not been written 
by their life. It is the embodiment, not of a sentiment, 
but of a history, and no man can rightly serve under 
that flag who has not caught some of the meaning of 
that history. 

Experience, ladies and gentlemen, is made by men and 
women. National experience is the product of those 
who do the living under that flag. It is their living that 
has created its significance. You do not create the 
meaning of a national life by any literary exposition of 
it, but by the actual daily endeavors of a great people 
to do the tasks of the day and live up to the ideals of 
honesty and righteousness and just conduct. And as 
we think of these things, our tribute is to those men who 
have created this experience. Many of them are known 
by name to all the world—statesmen, soldiers, mer- 
chants, masters of industry, men of letters and of thought 
who have coined our hearts into action or into words. 
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Of these men we feel that they have shown us the way. 
They have not been afraid to go before. They have 
known that they were speaking the thoughts of a great 
people when they led that great people along the paths 
of achievement. There was not a single swashbuckler 
among them. They were men of sober, quiet thought, 
the more effective because there was no bluster in it. 
They were men who thought along the lines of duty, not 
along the lines of self-aggrandizement. They were men, 
in short, who thought of the people whom they served 
and not of themselves. 

But while we think of these men and do honor to 
them as to those who have shown us the way, let us not 
forget that the real experience and life of a nation lies 
with the great multitude of unknown men. It lies with 
those men whose names are never in the headlines of 
newspapers, those men who know the heat and pain 
and desperate loss of hope that sometimes comes in 
the great struggle of daily life; not the men who stand 
on the side and comment, not the men who merely try 
to interpret the great struggle, but the men who are 
engaged in the struggle. ‘hey constitute the body of 
the nation. This flag is the essence of their daily en- 
deavors. This flag does not express any more than 
what they are and what they desire to be. 

As I think of the life of this great nation it seems to 
me that we sometimes look to the wrong places for its 
sources. We look to the noisy places, where men are 
talking in the market place; we look to where men are 
expressing their individual opinions; we look to where 
partisans are expressing passion; instead of trying to 
attune our ears to that voiceless mass of men who 
merely go about their daily tasks, try to be honorable, 
try to serve the people they love, try to live worthy 
of the great communities to which they belong. These 
are the breath of the nation’s nostrils; these are the 
sinew of its might. 
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How can any man presume to interpret the emblem 
of the United States, the emblem of what we would 
fain be among the family of nations, and find it incum- 
bent upon us to be in the daily round of routine duty? 
This is Flag Day, but that only means that it is a day 
when we are to recall the things which we should do 
every day of our lives. There are no days of special 
patriotism. There are no days when we should be more 
patriotic than on other days. We celebrate the Fourth 
of July merely because the great enterprise of liberty 
was started on the fourth of July in America, but the 
great enterprise of liberty was not begun in America. 
It is illustrated by the blood of thousands of martyrs 
who lived and died before the great experiment on this 
side of the water. The Fourth of July merely marks 
the day when we consecrated ourselves as a nation to 
this high thing which we pretend to serve. The benefit 
of a day like this is merely in turning away from the 
things that distract us, turning away from the things 
that touch us personally and absorb our interest in the 
hours of daily work. We remind ourselves of those 
things that are greater than we are, of those principles 
by which we believe our hearts to be elevated, of the 
more difficult things that we must undertake in these 
days of perplexity when a man’s judgment is safest 
only when it follows the line of principle. 

I am solemnized in the presence of such a day. I 
would not undertake to speak your thoughts. You 
must interpret them for me. But I do feel that back, 
not only of every public official, but of every man and 
woman of the United States, there marches that great 
host which has brought us to the present day; the host 
that has never forgotten the vision which it saw at the 
birth of the nation; the host which always responds to 
the dictates of humanity and of liberty; the host that 
will always constitute the strength and the great body 
of friends of every man who does his duty to the United 
States. 
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I am sorry that you do not wear a little flag of the 
Union every day instead of some days. I can only 
ask you, if you lose the physical emblem, to be sure that 
you wear it in your heart, and the heart of America shall 
interpret the heart of the world. 


THIRD “LUSITANIA” NOTE 


TELEGRAM FROM SECRETARY ROBERT LANSING TO AM- 
BASSADOR JAMES W. GERARD, JULY 21, I9QIS. 
FROM DEPARTMENT OF STATE, “DIPLOMATIC COR- 
RESPONDENCE,” EUROPEAN WAR SERIES, NO. 2, 
PP. 178-180. 


ee note of the Imperial German Government, 
dated the 8th of July, 1915,’ has received the care- 
ful consideration of the Government of the United 
States, and it regrets to be obliged to say that it has 
found it very unsatisfactory, because it fails to meet 
the real differences between the two Governments and 
indicates no way in which the accepted principles of law 
and humanity may be applied in the grave matter in con- 
troversy, but purposes, on the contrary, arrangements 
for a partial suspension of those principles which vir- 
tually set them aside. 

The Government of the United States notes with 
satisfaction that the Imperial German Government 
recognizes without reservation the validity of the prin- 
ciples insisted on in the several communications which 
this Government has addressed to the Imperial Ger- 
man Government with regard to its announcement of 
a war zone and the use of submarines against merchant- 
men on the high seas—the principle that the high seas 
are free, that the character and cargo of a merchant- 
man must first be ascertained before she can lawfully 
be seized or destroyed, and that the lives of noncom- 
batants may in no case be put in jeopardy unless the 
vessel resists or seeks to escape after being sum- 
moned to submit to examination; for a belligerent 
act of retaliation is per se an act beyond the law, and 


1 Published in Department of State, Diplomatic Correspondence, Euro- 
pean War Series, No. 2, p. 175. 
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the defense of an act as retaliatory is an admission 
that it is illegal. 

The Government of the United States is, however, 
keenly disappointed to find that the Imperial German 
Government regards itself as in large degree exempt 
from the obligation to observe these principles, even 
where neutral vessels are concerned, by what it believes 
the policy and practice of the Government of Great 
Britain to be in the present war with regard to neutral 
commerce. The Imperial German Government will 
readily understand that the Government of the United 
States can not discuss the policy of the Government of 
Great Britain with regard to neutral trade except with 
that Government itself, and that it must regard the con- 
duct of other belligerent governments as irrelevant to 
any discussion with the Imperial German Government 
of what this Government regards as grave and unjusti- 
fiable violations of the rights of American citizens by 
German naval commanders. Illegal and inhuman acts, 
however justifiable they may be thought to be against 
an enemy who is believed to have acted in contraven- 
tion of law and humanity, are manifestly indefensible 
when they deprive neutrals of their acknowledged rights, 
particularly when they violate the right to life itself. 
If a belligerent can not retaliate against an enemy 
without injuring the lives of neutrals, as well as their 
property, humanity, as well as justice and a due regard 
for the dignity of neutral powers, should dictate that 
the practice be discontinued. If persisted in it would 
in such circumstances constitute an unpardonable of- 
fense against the sovereignty of the neutral nation af- 
fected. The Government of the United States is not 
unmindful of the extraordinary conditions created by 
this war or of the radical alterations of circumstances 
and method of attack produced by the use of instru- 
mentalities of naval warfare which the nations of the 
world can not have had in view when the existing rules 
of international law were formulated, and it is ready 
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to make every reasonable allowance for these novel 
and unexpected aspects of war at sea; but it can not 
consent to abate any essential or fundamental right 
of its people because of a mere alteration of circum- 
stance. The rights of neutrals in time of war are based 
upon principle, not upon expediency, and the principles 
are immutable. It is the duty and obligation of bellig- 
erents to find a way to adapt the new circumstances to 
them. 

The events of the past two months have clearly indi- 
cated that it is possible and practicable to conduct such 
submarine operations as have characterized the activity 
of the Imperial German Navy within the so-called war 
zone in substantial accord with the accepted practices 
of regulated warfare. The whole world has looked 
with interest and increasing satisfaction at the demon- 
stration of that possibility by German naval comman- 
ders. It is manifestly possible, therefore, to lift the 
whole practice of submarine attack above the criticism 
which it has aroused and remove the chief causes of 
offense. 

In view of the admission of illegality made by the 
Imperial Government when it pleaded the right of re- 
taliation in defense of its act, and in view of the mani- 
fest possibility of conforming to the established rules 
of naval warfare, the Government of the United States 
can not believe that the Imperial Government will longer 
refrain from disavowing the wanton act of its naval 
commander in the sinking of the Lusitania or from offer- 
ing reparation for the American lives lost, so far as 
reparation can be made for a needless destruction of 
human life by an illegal act. 

The Government of the United States, while not in- 
different to the friendly spirit in which it is made, can- 
not accept the suggestion of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment that certain vessels be designated and agreed 


upon which shall be free on the seas now illegally pro- 
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scribed. The very agreement would, by implication, 
subject other vessels to illegal attack and would be a 
curtailment and therefore an abandonment of the prin- 
ciples for which this Government contends and which 
in times of calmer counsels every nation would concede 
as of course. 

“The Government of the United States and the Im- 
perial German Government are contending for the same 
great object, have long stood together in urging the 
very principles, upon which the Government of the 
United States now so solemnly insists. They are both 
contending for the freedom of the seas. The Govern- 
ment of the United States will continue to contend for 
that freedom, from whatever quarter violated, without 
compromise and at any cost. It invites the practical 
co-operation of the Imperial German Government at this 
time when co-operation may accomplish most and this 
great common object be most strikingly and effectively 
achieved. 

The Imperial German Government expresses the hope 
that this object may be in some measure accomplished 
even before the present war ends. It canbe. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States not only feels obliged 
to insist upon it, by whomsoever violated or ignored, in 
the protection of its own citizens, but is also deeply 
interested in seeing it made practicable between the 
belligerents themselves, and holds itself ready at any 
time to act as the common friend who may be privi- 
leged to suggest a way. 

In the meantime the very value which this Govern- 
ment sets upon the long and unbroken friendship be- 
tween the people and Government of the United States 
and the people and Government of the German nation 
impels it to press very solemnly upon the Imperial 
German Government the necessity for a scrupulous ob- 
servance of neutral rights in this critical matter. Friend- 
ship itself prompts it to say to the Imperial Govern- 
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ment that repetition by the commanders of German 
naval vessels of acts in contravention of those rights 
must be regarded by the Government of the United 


States, when they affect American citizens, as deliber- 
ately unfriendly. 


GERMAN RESPONSIBLITY FOR THE 
DAMAGES OF RUTHLESS SUBMARINE 
WARFARE 


TELEGRAM FROM SECRETARY ROBERT LANSING TO AM- 
BASSADOR JAMES W. GERARD, AUGUST I0, I9IS. 
FROM THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW,” IX, SUPPLEMENT, PP. I9QI-192. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, August 10, 1915. 


Yeu are instructed to present the following note to 
the German Minister for Foreign Affairs: 

Under instructions from my Government, I have the 
honor to inform Your Excellency in reply to your note 
of July 30 in regard to the claim for reparation for 
the sinking of the William P. Frye, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States learns with regret that the 
objections urged by it against the submission of this 
case to the prize court for decision have not com- 
mended themselves to the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and it equally regrets that the reasons pre- 
sented by the Imperial German Government for sub- 
mitting this case to the prize court have failed to 
remove the objections of the Government of the 
United States to the adoption of that course. As 
this disagreement has been reached after the full pre- 
sentation of the views of both Governments in our 
previous correspondence, a further exchange of views 
on the questions in dispute would doubtless be unprofit- 
able, and the Government of the United States there- 
fore welcomes Your Excellency’s suggestion that some 
other way should be found for settling this case. 

The two methods of settlement proposed as alter- 
native suggestions in Your Excellency’s note have been 
given careful consideration, and it is believed that if 
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they can be combined so that they may both be adopted, 
they will furnish a satisfactory basis for the solution 
of the questions at issue. 

The Government of the United States has already 
expressed its desire that the question of the amount of 
indemnity to be paid by the Imperial German Govern- 
ment under its admitted liability for the losses of the 
owners and captain on account of the destructiom of 
the Frye should be settled by diplomatic negotiation, 
and it entirely concurs with the suggestion of the Im- 
perial German Government that the simplest way would 
be to agree, as proposed in your note, ‘‘that each of the 
two Governments designate an expert and that the two 
experts jointly fix the amount of indemnity for the ves- 
sel and any American property which may have been 
sunk with her,” to be paid by the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment when ascertained as stated in your note. It 
is assumed that the arrangement will include some pro- 
vision for calling in an umpire in case the experts fail 
to agree. 

The Government of the United States notes that your 
suggestion is made with the express reservation that a 
payment under this arrangement would not constitute 
an admission that American treaty rights had been vio- 
lated, but would be regarded by the Imperial German 
Government merely as fulfilling a duty or policy founded 
on existing treaty stipulations. A payment made on 
this understanding would be entirely acceptable to the 
Government of the United States, provided that the 
acceptance of such payment should likewise be under- 
stood to be without prejudice to the contention of the 
Government of the United States that the sinking of 
the Frye was without legal justification, and provided 
also that an arrangement can be agreed upon for the 
immediate submission to arbitration of the question of 
legal justification, in so far as it involves the interpreta- 
tion of existing treaty stipulations. 

There can be no difference of opinion between the two 
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Governments as to the desirability of having this ques- 
tion of the true intent and meaning of their treaty stipu- 
lations determined without delay, and to that end the 
Government of the United States proposes that the alter- 
native suggestion of the Imperial German Government 
also be adopted, so that this question of treaty interpre- 
tation can be submitted forthwith to arbitration pursu- 
ant to Article 38 of The Hague convention for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes. 

In this way both the question of indemnity and the 
question of treaty interpretation can be promptly settled, 
and it will be observed that the only change made in 
the plan proposed by the Imperial German Government 
is that instead of eliminating either one of its alterna- 
tive suggestions, they are both given effect in order that 
both of the questions under discussion may be dealt 
with at the same time. 

If this proposal proves acceptable to the Imperial 
German Government, it will be necessary also to de- 
termine whether, pending the arbitral award, the Im- 
perial German Government shall govern its naval oper- 
ations in accordance with its own interpretation, or in 
accordance with the interpretation maintained by the 
United States, as to the obligations imposed by their 
treaty stipulations, and the Government of the United 
States would be glad to have an expression of the views 
of the Imperial German Government on the point. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO: LATIN 
AMERICAN AID 


SECRETARY LANSING AND THE DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AT WASHINGTON OF ARGENTINA, BOLIVIA, 
BRAZIL, CHILE, GUATEMALA, AND URUGUAY, TO 
ALL GENERALS, GOVERNORS, AND OTHER LEADERS 
KNOWN TO BE EXERCISING CIVIL OR MILITARY AU- 
THORITY IN MEXICO, AUGUST II, I915. FROM THE 
““AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW,” X, 


PP. 364-365. 


LSOEERED by the most sincere spirit of American 

fraternity, and convinced that they rightly interpret 
the earnest wish of the entire continent (the above 
mentioned representatives) have met informally at the 
suggestion of the Secretary of State of the United States 
to consider the Mexican situation and to ascertain 
whether their friendly and disinterested help could be 
successfully employed to reestablish peace and consti- 
tutional order in our sister Republic. 

In the heat of the frightful struggle which for so 
long has steeped in blood the Mexican soil, doubtless all 
may well have lost sight of the dissolving effects of the 
strife upon the most vital conditions of the national 
existence, not only upon the life and liberty of the in- 
habitants, but on the prestige and security of the coun- 
try. We cannot doubt, however—no one can doubt— 
that in the presence of a sympathetic appeal from their 
brothers of America, recalling to them these disastrous 
effects, asking them to save their motherland from an 
abyss—no one can doubt, we repeat—that the patriotism 
of the men who lead or aid in any way the bloody strife 
will not remain unmoved; no one can doubt that each 
and every one of them, measuring in his own conscience 
his share in the responsibilities of past misfortune and 
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looking forward to his share in the glory of the pacifi- 
cation and reconstruction of the country, will respond, 
nobly and resolutely, to this friendly appeal and give 
their best efforts to opening the way to some saving 
action. 

We, the undersigned, believe that if the men direct- 
ing the armed movements in Mexico—whether political 
or military chiefs—should agree to meet, either in per- 
son or by delegates, far from the sound of cannon, and 
with no other inspiration save the thought of their 
afflicted land, there to exchange ideas and to determine 
the fate of the country—from such action would un- 
doubtedly result the strong and unyielding agreement 
requisite to the creation of a provisional government, 
which should adopt the first steps necessary to the con- 
stitutional reconstruction of the country—and to issue 
the first and most essential of them all, the immediate 
call to general elections. 

An adequate place within the Mexican frontiers, 
which for the purpose might be neutralized, should 
serve as the seat of the conference; and in order to 
bring about a conference of this nature the undersigned, 
or any of them, will willingly, upon invitation, act as 
intermediaries to arrange the time, place, and other 
details of such conference, if this action can in any way 
aid the Mexican people. 

The undersigned expect a reply to this communica- 
tion within a reasonable time; and consider that such a 
time would be ten days after the communication is de- 
livered, subject to prorogation for cause. 


RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS 


SECRETARY ROBERT LANSING TO AMBASSADOR PENFIELD. 
FROM THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF _INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW,’ IX, SUPPLEMENT, PP. 166-171. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, August 12, 1915. 


| Een present a note to the Royal Foreign Office in 
reply to its note of June 29, in the following sense: 

The Government of the United States has given care- 
ful consideration to the statement of the Imperial and 
Royal Government in regard to the exportation of arms 
and ammunition from the United States to the coun- 
tries at war with Austria-Hungary and Germany. The 
Government of the United States notes with satisfaction 
the recognition by the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment of the undoubted fact that its attitude with re- 
gard to the exportation of arms and ammunition from 
the United States is prompted by its intention to “main- 
tain the strictest neutrality and to conform to the letter 
of the provisions of international treaties,’ but is sur- 
prised to find the Imperial and Royal Government im- 
plying that the observance of the strict principles of the 
law under the conditions which have developed in the 
present war is insufficient, and asserting that this Gov- 
ernment should go beyond the long recognized rules 
governing such traffic by neutrals and adopt measures 
to ‘maintain an attitude of strict parity with respect 
to both belligerent parties.” 

To this assertion of an obligation to change or modify 
the rules of international usage on account of special 
conditions the Government of the United States can 
not accede. The recognition of an obligation of this 
sort, unknown to the international practice of the past, 
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would impose upon every neutral nation a duty to sit 
in judgment on the progress of a war and to restrict its 
commercial intercourse with a belligerent whose naval 
successes prevented the neutral from trade with the 
enemy. The contention of the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment appears to be that the advantages gained to 
a belligerent by its superiority on the sea should be 
equalized by the neutral powers by the establishment 
of a system of non-intercourse with the victor. The 
Imperial and Royal Government confines its comments 
to arms and ammunition, but, if the principle for which 
it contends is sound, it should apply with equal force 
to all articles of contraband. A belligerent controll- 
ing the high seas might possess an ample supply of arms 
and ammunition but be in want of food and clothing. 
On the novel principle that equalization is a neutral 
duty, neutral nations would be obligated to place an 
embargo on such articles because one of the belligerents 
could not obtain them through commercial intercourse. 

But, if this principle, so strongly urged by the Im- 
perial and Royal Government, should be admitted to 
obtain by reason of the superiority of a belligerent at 
sea, ought it not to operate equally as to a belligerent 
superior on land? Applying this theory of equalization, 
a belligerent who lacks the necessary munitions to con- 
tend successfully on land ought to be permitted to pur- 
chase them from neutrals, while a belligerent with an 
abundance of war stores or with the power to produce 
them should be debarred from such traffic. 

Manifestly the idea of strict neutrality now advanced 
by the Imperial and Royal Government would involve 
a neutral nation in a mass of perplexities which would 
obscure the whole field of international obligation, pro- 
duce economic confusion, and deprive all commerce and 
industry of legitimate fields of enterprise, already 


heavily burdened by the unavoidable restrictions of 
war. 
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In this connection it is pertinent to direct the atten- 
tion of the Imperial and Royal Government to the fact 
that Austria-Hungary and Germany, particularly the 
latter, have during the years preceding the present 
European war produced a great surplus of arms and 
ammunition, which they sold throughout the world and 
especially to belligerents. Never during that period 
did either of them suggest or apply the principle now 
advocated by the Imperial and Royal Government. 


GERMAN EXPORTS OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Quantity, 100 kilos 


Articles (eee 
1899 | 1900 | Ig01 | 1902 

HEXDLOSIVCS METER ISEC. eee haoere hove a sors ieee? 4,342 | 6,014 | 5,147 | 3,645 
Cunpowd eraea: eteeecschee nasi ee are noe 28 658 243 69 
Gunibarnels pines keen, tat a pratt 12 366 21 133 
Shot, of malleable iron, not polished, etc... 30 43 BSale peas 
Shot (further manufactured), polished, etc., 

MOTICACKCOALEG aeRe TA ais tote was sea aetsie Pasa Pha eots SINE oe 
Shot, nickeled or lead coated with copper 

PUT SSMCUCE MNS. MT ES TE ais seine oe eS syeneeses = 3,018 LPO" acct 
Wieaponsior watipUrposes mn. > ans soreeidsllsreas Jools i cee cls 18 2 
Cartridges with copper shells and percus- 

BIOULCADS Hae eth eae ceca ocheleke aco yaar 904 | 1,595 866 982 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EXPORTS OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Quantity, 100 kilos 


Articles —a 
1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 
Arms, exclusive of small arms............ 190 374 123 |Seeee 
Separate parts of arms ena. eal.) I il err nae re 
Sinalleatias mere were eh cettss ils on. e oe ate . 2 3 80 5 
Ammunition and explosives under tariff 
IS ORRV NCTA 2 G neem ote Ol Ce cn an ae I a) 16 SI 
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During the Boer War between Great Britain and 
the South African Republics the patrol of the coasts 
of neighboring neutral colonies by British naval vessels 
prevented arms and ammunitions reaching the Trans- 
vaal or the Orange Free State. The allied Republics 
were in a situation almost identical in that respect with 
that in which Austria-Hungary and Germany find them- 
selves at the present time. Yet, in spite of the com- 
mercial isolation of one belligerent, Germany sold to 
Great Britain, the other belligerent, hundreds of thou- 
sands of kilos of explosives, gunpowder, cartridges, 
shot, and weapons; and it is known that Austria-Hun- 
gary also sold similar munitions to the same purchaser, 
though in smaller quantities. While, as compared with 
the present war, the quantities sold were small (a table 
of the sales is appended), the principle of neutrality 
involved was the same. If at that time Austria-Hun- 
gary and her present ally had refused to sell arms and 
ammunition to Great Britain on the ground that to do 
so would violate the spirit of strict neutrality, the Im- 
perial and Royal Government might with greater con- 
sistency and greater force urge its present contention. 

It might be further pointed out that during the 
Crimean War large quantities of arms and military 
stores were furnished to Russia by Prussian manufac- 
turers; that during the recent war between Turkey and 
Italy, as this Government is advised, arms and ammuni- 
tion were furnished to the Ottoman Government by 
Germany; and that during the Balkan wars the bellig- 
erents were supplied with munitions by both Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. While these latter cases are 
not analogous, as is the case of the South African War, 
to the situation of Austria-Hungary and Germany in 
the present war, they nevertheless clearly indicate the 
long-established practice of the two Empires in the 
matter of trade in war supplies. 

In view of the foregoing statements, this Government 
is reluctant to believe that the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
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ernment will ascribe to the United States a lack of im- 
partial neutrality in continuing its legitimate trade in all 
kinds of supplies used to render the armed forces of 
a belligerent efficient, even though the circumstances of 
the present war prevent Austria-Hungary from obtain- 
ing such supplies from the markets of the United States, 
which have been and remain, so far as the action and 
policy of this Government are concerned, open to all 
belligerents alike. 

But, in addition to the question of principle, there 
is a practical and substantial reason why the Govern- 
ment of the United States has from the foundation of 
the Republic to the present time advocated and prac- 
ticed unrestricted trade in arms and military supplies. 
It has never been the policy of this country to maintain 
in time of peace a large military establishment or stores 
of arms and ammunition sufficient to repel invasion by 
a well equipped and powerful enemy. It has desired to 
remain at peace with all nations and to avoid any ap- 
pearance of menacing such peace by the threat of its 
armies and navies. In consequence of this standing 
policy the United States would, in the event of attack 
by a foreign power, be at the outset of the war seriously, 
if not fatally, embarrassed by the lack of arms and am- 
munition and by the means to produce them in sufficient 
quantities to supply the requirements of national de- 
fense. The United States has always depended upon 
the right and power to purchase arms and ammunition 
from neutral nations in case of foreign attack. This 
right, which it claims for itself, it can not deny to others. 

A nation whose principle and policy it is to rely upon 
international obligations and international justice to pre- 
serve its political and territorial integrity might become 
the prey of an aggressive nation whose policy and prac- 
tice it is to increase its military strength during times 
of peace with the design of conquest, unless the nation 
attacked can, after war had been declared, go into the 
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markets of the world and purchase the means to de-. 
fend itself against the aggressor. 

The general adoption by the nations of the world of 
the theory that neutral powers ought to prohibit the 
sale of arms and ammunition to belligerents would com- 
pel every nation to have in readiness at all times sufh- 
cient munitions of war to meet any emergency which 
might arise and to erect and maintain establishments 
for the manufacture of arms and ammunition sufficient 
to supply the needs of its military and naval forces 
throughout the progress of a war. Manifestly the ap- 
plication of this theory would result in every nation be- 
coming an armed camp, ready to resist aggression and 
tempted to employ force in asserting its rights rather 
than appeal to reason and justice for the settlement of 
international disputes. 

Perceiving, as it does, that the adoption of the princi- 
ple that it is the duty of a neutral to prohibit the sale 
of arms and ammunition to a belligerent during the 
progress of a war would inevitably give the advantage to 
the belligerent which had encouraged the manufacture 
of munitions in time of peace and which had laid in 
vast stores of arms and ammunition in anticipation of 
war, the Government of the United States is convinced 
that the adoption of the theory would force militarism 
on the world and work against that universal peace 
which is the desire and purpose of all nations which 
exalt justice and righteousness in their relations with 
one another. 

The Government of the United States in the fore- 
going discussion of the practical reason why it has advo- 
cated and practiced trade in munitions of war, wishes 
to be understood as speaking with no thought of ex- 
pressing or implying any judgment with regard to the 
circumstances of the present war, but as merely putting 
very frankly the argument in this matter which has 
been conclusive in determining the policy of the United 
States. 
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While the practice of nations, so well illustrated by 
the practice of Austria-Hungary and Germany during 
the South African War, and the manifest evil which 
would result from a change of that practice render 
compliance with the suggestions of the Imperial and 
Royal Government out of the question, certain asser- 
tions appearing in the Austro-Hungarian statement as 
grounds for its contentions can not be passed over with- 
out comment. These assertions are substantially as 
follows: (1) That the exportation of arms and am- 
munition from the United States to belligerents con- 
travenes the preamble of The Hague Convention No. 
13 of 1907; (2) that it is inconsistent with the refusal 
of this Government to allow delivery of supplies to 
vessels of war on the high seas; (3) that, “according 
to all authorities on international law who concern 
themselves more properly with the question,” exporta- 
tion should be prevented ‘“‘when this traffic assumes such 
a form or such dimensions that the neutrality of a 
nation becomes involved thereby.” 

As to the assertion that the exportation of arms and 
ammunition contravenes the preamble of The Hague 
Convention No. 13 of 1907, this Government presumes 
that reference is made to the last paragraph of the 
preamble, which is as follows: ‘Seeing that, in this 
category of ideas, these rules should not, in principle, 
be altered, in the course of the war, by a neutral power, 
except in a case where experience has shown the neces- 
sity for such change for the protection of the rights 
of that power.” 

Manifestly the only ground to change the rules laid 
down by the Convention, one of which, it should be 
noted, explicitly declares that a neutral is not bound to 
prohibit the exportation of contraband of war, is the 
necessity of a neutral power to do so in order to protect 
its own rights. The right and duty to determine when 
this necessity exists rests with the neutral, not with a 
belligerent. It is discretionary, not mandatory. If a 
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neutral power does not avail itself of the right, a bel- 
ligerent is not privileged to complain, for in doing so 
it would be in the position of declaring to the neutral 
power what is necessary to protect that power’s own 
rights. The Imperial and Royal Government can not 
but perceive that a complaint of this nature would 
invite just rebuke. 

With reference to the asserted inconsistency of the 
course adopted by this Government in relation to the 
exportation of arms and ammunition and that fol- 
lowed in not allowing supplies to be taken from its 
ports to ships of war on the high seas, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that the prohibition of supplies to 
ships of war rests upon the principle that a neutral 
power must not permit its territory to become a naval 
base for either belligerent. A warship may, under cer- 
tain restrictions, obtain fuel and supplies in a neutral 
port once in three months. ‘To permit merchant ves- 
sels acting as tenders to carry supplies more often than 
three months and in unlimited amount would defeat the 
purpose of the rule and might constitute the neutral 
territory a naval base. Furthermore, this Government 
is unaware that any Austro-Hungarian ship of war has 
sought to obtain supplies from a port in the United 
States, either directly or indirectly. This subject has, 
however, already been discussed with the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, to which the position of this Govern- 
ment was fully set forth December 24, 1914. 

In view of the positive assertion in the statement of 
the Imperial and Royal Government as to the unanimity 
of the opinions of text-writers as to the exportation of 
contraband being unneutral, this Government has caused 
a careful examination of the principal authorities on in- 
ternational law to be made. As a result of this ex- 
amination it has come to the conclusion that the Im- 
perial and Royal Government has been misled and has 
inadvertently made an erroneous assertion. Less than 
one-fifth of the authorities consulted advocate unreserv- 
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edly the prohibition of the export of contraband. Sev- 
eral of those who constitute this minority admit that the 
practice of nations has been otherwise. It may not be 
inopportune to direct particular attention to the declara- 
tion of the German authority, Paul Einicke, who states 
that, at the beginning of a war, belligerents have never 
remonstrated against the enactment of prohibitions on 
trade in contraband, but adds “that such prohibitions 
may be considered as violations of neutrality, or at least 
as unfriendly acts, if they are enacted during a war 
with the purpose to close unexpectedly the sources of 
supply to a party which heretofore had relied on them.” 

The Government of the United States deems it un- 
necessary to extend further at the present time a consid- 
eration of the statement of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. The principles of international law, the prac- 
tice of nations, the national safety of the United States 
and other nations without great military and naval es- 
tablishments, the prevention of increased armies and 
navies, the adoption of peaceful methods for the adjust- 
ment of international differences, and, finally, neutrality 
itself are opposed to the prohibition by a neutral nation 
of the exportation of arms, ammunition, or other muni- 
tions of war to belligerent powers during the progress 
of the war. 


DEMOCRACY NO LONGER AN EXPERIMENT 


ADDRESS TO THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, WASH- 
INGTON, SEPTEMBER 28, I915. FROM OFFICIAL 
PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Ee is a singular thing that men of a single generation 
should have witnessed what you have witnessed in 
the crowded fifty years which you celebrate tonight. 
You took part when you were young men in a struggle 
the meaning of which, I dare say, you thought would 
not be revealed during your lifetime, and yet more 
has happened in the making of this Nation in your life- 
time than has ever happened in the making of any other 
nation in the lifetime of a dozen generations. 

The Nation in which you now live is not the Nation 
for whose union you fought. You have seen many 
things come about which have made this Nation one of 
the representative nations of the world with regard to 
the modern spirit of that world, and you have the satis- 
faction, which, I dare say few soldiers have ever had, of 
looking back upon a war absolutely unique in this, that, 
instead of destroying, it healed; that, instead of making 
a permanent division, it made a permanent union. * * * * 

This Nation was from the beginning a spiritual enter- 
prise, and you have seen the spirits of the two once- 
divided sections of this country absolutely united. A 
war which seemed as if it had the seed of every kind of 
bitterness in it has seen a single generation put bitter- 
ness absolutely out of its heart and you feel, as I am 
sure the men who fought against you feel, that you 
were comrades even then, though you did not know it, 
and that now you know that you are comrades in a com- 
mon love for a country which you are equally eager to 
serve. 

This is a miracle of the spirit, so far as national his- 
tory is concerned. This is one of the very few wars in 
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which in one sense everybody engaged may take pride. 
Some wars are to be regretted, some wars mar the an- 
nals of history, but some wars, contrasted with those, 
make those annals distinguished, show that the spirit 
of man sometimes springs to great enterprises that are 
even greater than his own mind had conceived. * * * * 

You set the Nation free for that greater career of 
development, of unhampered development, which the 
world has witnessed since the Civil War; but, for my 
part, I would not be proud of the extraordinary physi- 
cal development of this country, of its extraordinary 
development in material wealth and financial power, 
did I not believe that the people of the United States 
wished all of this power devoted to ideal ends. 

There have been other nations as rich as we, there 
have been other nations as powerful, there have been 
other nations as spirited; but I hope we shall never for- 
get that we created this Nation, not to serve ourselves, 
but to serve mankind. * * * * * 

I hope I may say without even an implication of criti- 
cism upon any other great people in the world that it 
has always seemed to me that the people of the United 
States wished to be regarded as devoted to the promo- 
tion of particular principles of human right. The 
United States were founded, not to provide free homes, 
but to assert human rights. This flag meant a great 
enterprise of the human spirit. 

Nobody, no large bodies of men, in the time that 
flag was first set up believed with a very firm belief in 
the efficacy of democracy. Do you realize that only so 
long ago as the time of the American Revolution democ- 
racy was regarded as an experiment in the world and we 
were regarded as rash experimenters? But we not only 
believed in it, we showed that our belief was well 
founded, and that a nation as powerful as any in the 
world could be erected upon the will of the people; that, 
indeed, there was a power in such a nation that dwelt in 
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no other nation, unless also in that other nation the 
spirit of the people prevailed. 

Democracy is the most difficult form of government, 
because it is the form under which you have to persuade 
the largest number of persons to do anything in par- 
ticular. But I think we were the more pleased to under- 
take it because it is difficult. Anybody can do what is 
easy. We have shown that we could do what was hard, 
and the pride that ought to dwell in your hearts tonight 
is that you saw to it that that experiment was brought 
to the day of its triumphant demonstration. We 
now know and the world knows that the thing 
that we then undertook, rash as it seemed, has been 
practicable, and that we have set up in the world a gov- 
ernment maintained and promoted by the general con- 
science and the general conviction. So I stand here not 
to welcome you to the Nation’s Capital as if I were your 
host, but merely to welcome you to your own Capital, 
because I am, and am proud to be, your servant. I 
hope I shall catch, as I hope we shall all catch, from 
the spirit of this occasion a new consecration to the high 
duties of American citizenship. 


PREPAREDNESS, A MATTER OF 
CO-OPERATION 


ADDRESS TO THE CIVILIAN ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 
NAVY OCTOBER 6, 1915. FROM THE NEW YORK 
“TIMES,” OCTOBER 7, I9QI5. 


gees is very little that I can say to you, except 
to give you a very cordial welcome and to express 
my very great pleasure in this association of laymen 
with the Government. But I do want to say this: 

I think the whole Nation is convinced that we ought 
to be prepared, not for war, but for defense, and very 
adequately prepared, and that the preparation for de- 
fense is not merely a technical matter, that it is not a 
matter that the Army and Navy alone can take care 
of, but a matter in which we must have the co-operation 
of the best brains and knowledge of the country, outside 
the official service of the Government, as well as inside. 

For my part, I feel that it is only in the spirit of a 
true democracy that we get together to lend such vol- 
untary aid, the sort of aid that comes from interest, 
from a knowledge of the varied circumstances that are 
involved in handling a nation. 

I want you to feel, those of you who are coming to 
the assistance of the professional officers of the Govern- 
ment, that we have a very serious purpose, that we have 
not asked you to associate yourself with us except for 
a very definite and practical purpose—to get you to give 
us your best independent thoughts as to how we ought 
to make ready for any duty that may fall upon the 
Nation. 

I do not have to expound it to you; you know as well 
as I do the spirit of America. The spirit of America 
is [not only] one of peace, but one of independence. It 
is a spirit that is profoundly concerned with peace, be- 
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cause it can express itself best only in peace. It is the 
spirit of peace and good-will and of human freedom; 
but it is also the spirit of a nation that is self-conscious, 
that knows and loves its mission in the world, and that 
knows that it must command the respect of the world. 

So it seems to me that we are not working as those 
who would change anything of America, but only as 
those who would safeguard everything in America. I 
know that you will enter into conference with the ofh- 
cers of the Navy in that spirit and with that feeling, 
and it makes me proud, gentlemen, that the busy men 
of America—the men who stand at the front of their 
professions—should be willing in this way to associate 
themselves voluntarily with the Government in the task 
in which it needs all sorts of expert and serious advice. 

Nothing ought to be done in this by any single group 
of persons; everything ought to be done by all of us, 
united together, and I welcome this association in the 
most serious and grateful spirit. 


BE NOT AFRAID OF OUR FOREIGN-BORN 
CITIZENS 


ADDRESS TO THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, WASHINGTON, OCTOBER II, 1915. FROM 
THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


peel it is my very great privilege to welcome you 
to the City of Washington and to the hospitalities 
of the Capital. May I admit a point of ignorance? I 
was surprised to learn that this association is so young, 
and that an association so young should devote itself 
wholly to memory I cannot believe. For to me the 
duties to which you are consecrated are more than the 
duties and the pride of memory. 

There is a very great thrill to be had from the 
memories of the American Revolution, but the Ameri- 
can Revolution was a beginning, not a consummation, 
and the duty laid upon us by that beginning is the duty 
of bringing the things then begun to a noble triumph of 
completion. For it seems to me that the peculiarity of 
patriotism in America is that it is not a mere sentiment. 
It is an active principle of conduct. It is something 
that was born into the world, not to please it, but to 
regenerate it. It is something that was born into the 
world to replace systems that had preceded it and to 
bring men out upon a new plane of privilege. The 
glory of the men whose memories you honor and per- 
petuate is that they saw this vision, and it was a vision 
of the future. It was a vision of great days to come 
when a little handful of three million people upon the 
borders of a single sea should have become a great 
multitude of free men and women spreading across a 
great continent, dominating the shores of two oceans, 
and sending West as well as East the influences of in- 
dividual freedom, ‘These things were consciously in 
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their minds as they framed the great Government which 
was born out of the American Revolution; and every 
time we gather to perpetuate their memories it is in- 
cumbent upon us that we should be worthy of recalling 
them and that we should endeavor by every means in 
our power to emulate their example. 

The American Revolution was the birth of a nation; 
it was the creation of a great free republic based upon 
traditions of personal liberty which theretofore had 
been confined to a single little island, but which it was 
purposed should spread to all mankind. And the singu- 
lar fascination of American history is that it has been 
a process of constant re-creation, of making over again 
in each generation the thing which was conceived at 
first. You know how peculiarly necessary that has been 
in our case, because America has not grown by the mere 
multiplication of the original stock. It is easy to pre- 
serve tradition with continuity of blood; it is easy in a 
single family to remember the origins of the race and 
the purposes of its organization; but it is not so easy 
when that race is constantly being renewed and aug- 
mented from other sources, from stocks that did not 
carry or originate the same principles. 

So from generation to generation strangers have had 
to be indoctrinated with the principles of the American 
family, and the wonder and the beauty of it all has been 
that the infection has been so generously easy. For 
the principles of liberty are united with the principles 
of hope. Every individual, as well as every Nation, 
wishes to realize the best thing that is in him, the best 
thing that can be conceived out of the materials of which 
his spirit is constructed. It has happened in a way that 
fascinates the imagination that we have not only been 
augmented by additions from outside, but that we 
have been greatly stimulated by those additions. Living 
in the easy prosperity of a free people, knowing that the 
sun had always been free to shine upon us and prosper 
our undertakings, we did not realize how hard the task 
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of liberty is and how rare the privilege of liberty is; 
but men were drawn out of every climate and out of 
every race because of an irresistible attraction of their 
spirits to the American ideal. They thought of Amer- 
ica as lifting, like that great statue in the harbor of 
New York, a torch to light the pathway of men to the 
things that they desire, and men of all sorts and condi- 
tions struggled toward that light and came to our shores 
with an eager desire to realize it, and a hunger for it 
such as some of us no longer felt, for we were as if 
satiated and satisfied and were indulging ourselves after 
a fashion that did not belong to the ascetic devotion of 
the early devotees of those great principles. Strangers 
came to remind us of what we had promised ourselves 
and through ourselves had promised mankind. All 
men came to us and said, “‘Where is the bread of 
life with which you promised to feed us, and have you 
partaken of it yourselves?’ For my part, I believe 
that the constant renewal of this people out of foreign 
stocks has been a constant source of reminder to this 
people of what the inducement was that was offered to 
men who would come and be of our number. 

Now we have come to a time of special stress and 
test. There never was a time when we needed more 
clearly to conserve the principles of our own patriotism 
than this present time. The rest of the world from 
which our politics were drawn seems for the time in the 
crucible and no man can predict what will come out of 
that crucible. We stand apart, unembroiled, conscious 
of our own principles, conscious of what we hope and 
purpose, so far as our powers permit, for the world at 
large, and it is necessary that we should consolidate the 
American principle. Every political action, every social 
action, should have for its object in America at this 
time to challenge the spirit of America; to ask that every 
man and woman who thinks first of America should 
rally to the standards of our life. There have been 
some among us who have not though: first of America, 
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who have thought to use the might of America in some 
matter not of America’s origination. ‘They have for- 
gotten that the first duty of a nation is to express its 
own individual principles in the action of the family 
of nations and not to seek to aid and abet any rival or 
contrary ideal. 

Neutrality is a negative word. It is a word that does 
not express what America ought to feel. America has 
a heart and that heart throbs with all sorts of intense 
sympathies, but America has schooled its heart to love 
the things that America believes in and it ought to de- 
vote itself only to the things that America believes in; 
and, believing that America stands apart in its ideals, it 
ought not to allow itself to be drawn, so far as its heart 
is concerned, into anybody’s quarrel. Not because it 
does not understand the quarrel, not because it does not 
in its head assess the merits of the controversy, but be- 
cause America has promised the world to stand apart 
and maintain certain principles of action which are 
grounded in law and in justice. We are not trying to 
keep out of trouble; we are trying to preserve the 
foundations upon which peace can be rebuilt. Peace 
can be rebuilt only upon the ancient and accepted prin- 
ciples of international law, only upon those things which 
remind nations of their duties to each other, and, deeper 
than that, of their duties to mankind and to humanity. 

America has a great cause which is not confined to 
the American continent. It is the cause of humanity 
itself. I do not mean in anything that I say even to 
imply a judgment upon any nation or upon any policy, 
for my object here this afternoon is not to sit in judg- 
ment upon anybody but ourselves and to challenge you 
to assist all of us who are trying to make America more 
than ever conscious of her own principles and her own 
duty. I looked forward to the necessity in every politi- 
cal agitation in the years which are immediately at hand 
of calling upon every man to declare himself, where he 
stands. Is it America first or is it not? 
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We ought to be very careful about some of the im- 
pressions that we are forming just now. There is too 
general an impression, I fear, that very large numbers 
of our fellow-citizens born in other lands have not en- 
tertained with sufficient intensity and affection the 
American ideal. But the number of such is, I am sure, 
not large. Those who would seek to represent them 
are very vocal, but they are not very influential. Some 
of the best stuff of America has come out of foreign 
lands, and some of the best stuff in America is in the 
men who are naturalized citizens of the United States. 
I would not be afraid upon the test of “America first” 
to take a census of all the foreign-born citizens of the 
United States, for I know that the vast majority of 
them came here because they believed in America; and 
their belief in America has made them better citizens 
than some people who were born in America. They can 
say that they have bought this privilege with a great 
price. They have left their homes, they have left their 
kindred, they have broken all the nearest and dearest 
ties of human life in order to come to a new land, take 
a new rootage, begin a new life, and so by self-sacrifice 
express their confidence in a new principle; whereas, it 
cost us none of these things. We were born into this 
privilege; we were rocked and cradled in it; we did noth- 
ing to create it; and it is, therefore, the greater duty 
on our part to do a great deal to enhance it and pre- 
serve it. I am not deceived as to the balance of opin- 
ion among the foreign-born citizens of the United 
States, but I am in a hurry for an opportunity to have 
a line-up and let the men who are thinking first of 
other countries stand on one side and all those that are 
for America first, last, and all the time on the other 
side. 

Now, you can do a great deal in this direction. When 
I was a college officer I used to be very much opposed 
to hazing; not because hazing is not wholesome, but 
because sophomores are poor judges. I remember a 
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very dear friend of mine, a professor of ethics on the 
other side of the water, was asked if he thought it was 
ever justifiable to tell a lie. He said Yes, he thought it 
was sometimes justifiable to lie; “but,” he said, “it is so 
dificult to judge of the justification that I usually tell 
the truth.” I think that ought to be the motto of the 
sophomore. There are freshmen who need to be hazed, 
but the need is to be judged by such nice tests that a 
sophomore is hardly old enough to determine them. 
But the world can determine them. We are not fresh- 
men at college, but we are constantly hazed. I would 
a great deal rather be obliged to draw pepper up my 
nose than to observe the hostile glances of my neigh- 
bors. I would a great deal rather be beaten than 
ostracized. I would a great deal rather endure any sort 
of physical hardship if I might have the affection of my 
fellow-men. We constantly discipline our fellow-citi- 
zens by having an opinion about them. That is the 
sort of discipline we ought now to administer to every- 
body who is not to the very core of his heart an Ameri- 
can. Just have an opinion about him and let him ex- 
perience the atmospheric effects of that opinion! And 
I know of no body of persons comparable to a body of 
ladies for creating an atmosphere of opinion! I have 
myself in part yielded to the influences of that atmos- 
phere, though it took me a long time to determine how 
I was going to vote in New Jersey. 

So it has seemed to me that my privilege this after- 
noon was not merely a privilege of courtesy, but the real 
privilege of reminding you—for I am sure I am doing 
nothing more—of the great principles which we stand 
associated to promote. I for my part rejoice that we 
belong to a country in which the whole business of gov- 
ernment is so difficult. We do not take orders from 
anybody; it is a universal communication of conviction, 
the most subtle, delicate, and difficult of processes. 
There is not a single individual’s opinion that is not 
of some consequence in making up the grand total, and 
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to be in this great co-operative effort is the most stimu- 
lating thing in the world. A man standing alone may 
well misdoubt his own judgment. He may mistrust his 
own intellectual processes; he may even wonder if his 
own heart leads him right in matters of public conduct; 
but if he finds his heart part of the great throb of a na- 
tional life, there can be no doubt about it. If that is 
his happy circumstance, then he may know that he is 
part of one of the great forces of the world. 

I would not feel any exhilaration in belonging to 
America if I did not feel that she was something more 
than a rich and powerful nation. I should not feel 
proud to be in some respects and for a little while her 
spokesman if I did not believe that there was some- 
thing else than physical force behind her. I believe 
that the glory of America is that she is a great spiritual 
conception and that in the spirit of her institutions dwells 
not only her distinction but her power. ‘The one thing 
that the world cannot permanently resist is the moral 
force of great and triumphant convictions. 


PROCLAMATION CONCERNING THE SHIP- 
MENT OF ARMS INTO MEXICO 


ISSUED OCTOBER 19, 1915: FROM STATE DEPARTMENT 
FILES. 


WERE a Joint Resolution of Congress, ap- 
proved March 14, 1912, provides: ‘That when- 
ever the President shall find that in any American coun- 
try conditions of domestic violence exist which are pro- 
moted by the use of arms or munitions of war procured 
from the United States, and shall make proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful to export except under such 
limitations as the President shall prescribe any arms or 
munitions of war from the United States to such country 
until otherwise ordered by the President or by Con- 
gress”; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim that 
I have found that there exist in Mexico such conditions 
of domestic violence promoted by the use of arms or 
munitions of war procured from the United States as 
contemplated by the said Joint Resolution; and I do 
hereby admonish all citizens of the United States and 
every person to abstain from every violation of the 
provisions of the Joint Resolution above set forth, 
hereby made applicable to Mexico, and I do hereby 
warn them that all violations of such provisions will be 
rigorously prosecuted. And I do hereby enjoin upon all 
officers of the United States, charged with the execu- 
tion of the laws thereof, the utmost diligence in pre- 
venting violations of the said Joint Resolution and this 
my Proclamation issued thereunder, and in bringing 
to trial and punishment any offenders against the same. 
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Done at the city of Washington this nineteenth day 
of October in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and fortieth. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

By the President: 

Rogpert LAnsING, Secretary of State. 
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OUTLINE OF THE ADMINISTRATION’S PRO- 
GRAM OF PREPAREDNESS FOR NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE MANHATTAN CLUB, NEW YORK, 
NOVEMBER 4, I9I15. FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
FILES. 


I WARMLY felicitate the club upon the completion 
of fifty years of successful and interesting life. Club 
life may be made to mean a great deal to those who 
know how to use it. I have no doubt that to a great 
many of you has come genuine stimulation in the asso- 
ciations of this place and that as the years have multi- 
plied you have seen more and more the useful ends which 
may be served by organizations of this sort. 

But I have not come to speak wholly of that, for 
there are others of your own members who can speak 
of the club with a knowledge and an intelligence which 
no one can have who has not been intimately asso- 
ciated with it. Men band themselves together for the 
sake of the association no doubt, but also for something 
greater and deeper than that,—because they are con- 
scious of common interests lying outside their business 
occupations, because they are members of the same 
community and in frequent intercourse find mutual 
stimulation and a real maximum of vitality and power. 
I shall assume that here around the dinner table on 
this memorable occasion our talk should properly turn 
to the wide and common interests which are most in 
our thoughts, whether they be the interests of the com- 
munity or of the Nation. 

A year and a half ago our thought would have been 
almost altogether of great domestic questions. They 
are many and of vital consequence. We must and shall 
address ourselves to their solution with diligence, firm- 
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ness, and self-possession, nothwithstanding we find our- 
selves in the midst of a world disturbed by great dis- 
aster and ablaze with terrible war; but our thought is 
now inevitably of new things about which formerly we 
gave ourselves little concern. We are thinking now 
chiefly of our relations with the rest of the world— 
not our commercial relations—about those we have 
thought and planned always—but about our political 
relations, our duties as an individual and independent 
force in the world to ourselves, our neighbors, and the 
world itself. 

Our principles are well known. It is not necessary to 
avow them again. We believe in political liberty and 
founded our great government to obtain it, the liberty 
of men and of peoples—of men to choose their own 
lives and of peoples to choose their own allegiance. 
Our ambition, also, all the world has knowledge of. It 
is not only to be free and prosperous ourselves, but also 
to be the friend and thoughtful partisan of those who 
are free or who desire freedom the world over. If we 
have had aggressive purposes and covetous ambitions, 
they were the fruit of our thoughtless youth as a nation 
and we have put them aside. We shall, I confidently 
believe, never again take another foot of territory by 
conquest. We shall never in any circumstances seek 
to make an independent people subject to our domin- 
ion; because we believe, we passionately believe, in the 
right of every people to choose their own allegiance and 
be free of masters altogether. For ourselves we wish 
nothing but the full liberty of self-development; and 
with ourselves in this great matter we associate all the 
peoples of our own hemisphere. We wish not only for 
the United States but for them the fullest freedom of 
independent growth and of action, for we know that 
throughout this hemisphere the same aspirations are 
everywhere being worked out, under diverse conditions 
but with the same impulse and ultimate object. 

All this is very clear to us and will, I confidently pre- 
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dict, become more and more clear to the whole world as 
the great processes of the future unfold themselves. It 
is with a full consciousness of such principles and such 
ambitions that we are asking ourselves at the present 
time what our duty is with regard to the armed force of 
the Nation. Within a year we have witnessed what we 
did not believe possible, a great European conflict in- 
volving many of the greatest nations of the world. 
The influences of a great war are everywhere in the air. 
All Europe is embattled. Force everywhere speaks out 
with a loud and imperious voice in a titanic struggle of 
governments, and from one end of our own dear coun- 
try to the other men are asking one another what our 
own force is, how far we are prepared to maintain our- 
selves against any interference with our national action 
or development. 

In no man’s mind, I am sure, is there even raised the 
question of the wilful use of force on our part against 
any nation or any people. No matter what military or 
naval force the United States might develop, statesmen 
throughout the whole world might rest assured that 
we were gathering that force, not for attack in any 
quarter, not for aggression of any kind, not for the 
satisfaction of any political or international ambition, 
but merely to make sure of our own security. We have 
it in mind to be prepared, not for war, but only for de- 
fense; and with the thought constantly in our minds 
that the principles we hold most dear can be achieved 
by the slow processes of history only in the kindly and 
wholesome atmosphere of peace, and not by the use of 
hostile force. The mission of America in the world is 
essentially a mission of peace and good will among men. 
She has become the home and asylum of men of all 
creeds and races. Within her hospitable borders they 
have found homes and congenial associations and free- 
dom and a wide and cordial welcome, and they have 
become part of the bone and sinew and spirit of Amer- 
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ica itself. America has been made up out of the nations 
of the world and is the friend of the nations of the 
world. 

But we feel justified in preparing ourselves to vindi- 
cate our right to independent and unmolested action by 
making the force that is in us ready for assertion. 

And we know that we can do this in a way that will be 
itself an illustration of the American spirit. In accord- 
ance with our American traditions we want and shall 
work for only an army adequate to the constant and 
legitimate uses of times of international peace. But 
we do want to feel that there is a great body of citizens 
who have received at least the most rudimentary and 
necessary forms of military training; that they will be 
ready to form themselves into a fighting force at the call 
of the Nation; and that the Nation has the munitions 
and supplies with which to equip them without delay 
should it be necessary to call them into action. We wish 
to supply them with the training they need, and we think 
we can do so without calling them at any time too long 
away from their civilian pursuits. 

It is with this idea, with this conception, in mind that 
the plans have been made which it will be my privilege 
to lay before the Congress at its next session. That 
plan calls for only such an increase in the regular Army 
of the United States as experience has proved to be re- 
quired for the performance of the necessary duties of 
the Army in the Philippines, in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, 
upon the borders of the United States, at the coast for- 
tifications, and at the military posts of the interior, 
For the rest, it calls for the training within the next 
three years of a force of 400,000 citizen soldiers to be 
raised in annual contingents of 133,000, who would be 
asked to enlist for three years with the colors and three 
years on furlough, but who during their three years of 
enlistment with the colors would not be organized as 
a standing force but would be expected merely to un- 
dergo intensive training for a very brief period of each 
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year. Their training would take place in immediate as- 
sociation with the organized units of the regular Army. 
It would have no touch of the amateur about it, neither 
would it exact of the volunteers more than they could 
give in any one year from their civilian pursuits. 

And none of this would be done in such a way as in 
the slightest degree to supersede or subordinate our 
present serviceable and efficient National Guard. On 
the contrary, the National Guard itself would be used 
as part of the instrumentality by which training would 
be given the citizens who enlisted under the new condi- 
tions, and I should hope and expect that the legislation 
by which all this would be accomplished would put the 
National Guard itself upon a better and more perma- 
nent footing than it has ever been before, giving it not 
only the recognition which it deserves, but a more defi- 
nite support from the national government and a more 
definite connection with the military organization of 
the nation. 

What we all wish to accomplish is that the forces of 
the Nation should indeed be part of the Nation and not 
a separate professional force, and the chief cost of the 
system would not be in the enlistment or in the training 
of the men, but in the providing of ample equipment in 
case it should be necessary to call all forces into the 
field. 

Moreover, it has been American policy time out of 
mind to look to the Navy as the first and chief line of 
defense. The Navy of the United States is already a 
very great and efficient force. Not rapidly, but slowly, 
with careful attention, our naval force has been de- 
veloped until the Navy of the United States stands 
recognized as one of the most efficient and notable of 
the modern time. All that is needed in order to bring 
it to a point of extraordinary force and efficiency as 
compared with the other navies of the world is that we 
should hasten our pace in the policy we have long been 
pursuing, and that chief of all we should have a definite 
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policy of development, not made from year to year but 
looking well into the future and planning for a definite 
consummation. We can and should profit in all that 
we do by the experience and example that have been 
made obvious to us by the military and naval events of 
the actual present. It is not merely a matter of build- 
ing battleships and cruisers and submarines, but also a 
matter of making sure that we shall have the adequate 
equipment of men and munitions and supplies for the 
vessels we build and intend to build. Part of our prob- 
lem is the problem of what I may call the mobilization 
of the resources of the nation at the proper time if it 
should ever be necessary to mobilize them for national 
defense. We shall study efficiency and adequate equip- 
ment as carefully as we shall study the number and 
size of our ships, and I believe that the plans already 
in part made public by the Navy Department are plans 
which the whole Nation can approve with rational en- 
thusiasm. 

No thoughtful man feels any panic haste in this mat- 
ter. The country is not threatened from any quarter. 
She stands in friendly relations with all the world. Her 
resources are known and her self-respect and her ca- 
pacity to care for her own citizens and her own rights. 
There is no fear amongst us. Under the new-world 
conditions we have become thoughtful of the things 
which all reasonable men consider necessary for security 
and self-defense on the part of every nation confronted 
with the great enterprise of human liberty and inde- 
pendence. That is all. 

Is the plan we propose sane and reasonable and suited 
to the needs of the hour? Does it not conform to 
the ancient traditions of America? MHas any better 
plan been proposed than this programme that we now 
place before the country? In it there is no pride of 
opinion. It represents the best professional and ex- 
pert judgment of the country. But I am not so much 
interested in programs as I am in safeguarding at 
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every cost the good faith and honor of the country. If 
men differ with me in this vital matter, I shall ask them 
to make it clear how far and in what way they are in- 
terested in making the permanent interests of the coun- 
try safe against disturbance. 

In the fulfillment of the program I propose I shall 
ask for the hearty support of the country, of the rank 
and file of America, of men of all shades of political 
opinion. For my position in this important matter is 
different from that of the private individual who is free 
to speak his own thoughts and to risk his own opinions 
in this matter. We are here dealing with things that 
are vital to the life of America itself. In doing this I 
have tried to purge my heart of all personal and selfish 
motives. For the time being, I speak as the trustee and 
guardian of a Nation’s rights, charged with the duty 
of speaking for that Nation in matters involving her 
sovereignty—a Nation too big and generous to be exact- 
ing and yet courageous enough to defend its rights and 
the liberties of its people wherever assailed or invaded. 
I would not feel that I was discharging the solemn obli- 
gation I owe the country were I not to speak in terms 
of the deepest solemnity of the urgency and necessity of 
preparing ourselves to guard and protect the rights and 
privileges of our people, our sacred heritage of the 
fathers who struggled to make us an independent nation. 

The only thing within our own borders that has given 
us grave concern in recent months has been that voices 
have been raised in America professing to be the voices 
of Americans which were not indeed and in truth 
American, but which spoke alien sympathies, which 
came from men who loved other countries better than 
they loved America, men who were partisans of other 
causes than that of America and had forgotten that 
their chief and only allegiance was to the great govern- 
ment under which they live. These voices have not 
been many, but they have been loud and very clamorous. 
They have proceeded from a few who were bitter and 
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who were grievously misled. America has not opened 
its doors in vain to men and women out of other na- 
tions. The vast majority of those who have come to 
take advantage of her hospitality have united their 
spirits with hers as well as their fortunes. These men 
who speak alien sympathies are not their spokesmen 
but are the spokesmen of small groups whom it is high 
time that the Nation should call to a reckoning. The 
chief thing necessary in America in order that she should 
let all of the world know that she is prepared to main- 
tain her own great position is that the real voice of the 
Nation should sound forth unmistakably and in majestic 
volume, in the deep unison of a common, unhesitating 
national feeling. I do not doubt that upon the first oc- 
casion, upon the first opportunity, upon the first definite 
challenge, that voice will speak forth in tones which no 
man can doubt and with commands which no man dare 
gainsay or resist. 

May I not say, while I am speaking of this, that 
there is another danger that we should guard against? 
We should rebuke not only manifestations of racial 
feeling here in America where there should be none, 
but also every manifestation of religious and sectarian 
antagonism. It does not become America that within 
her borders, where every man is free to follow the dic- 
tates of his conscience and worship God as he pleases, 
men should raise the cry of church against church. To 
do that is to strike at the very spirit and heart of Amer- 
ica. We are a God-fearing people. We agree to differ 
about methods of worship, but we are united in believ- 
ing in Divine Providence and in worshiping the God of 
nations. We are the champions of religious right here 
and everywhere that it may be our privilege to give it 
our countenance and support. The government is con- 
scious of the obligation and the Nation is conscious of 
the obligation. Let no man create divisions where there 
are none. 


Here is the Nation God has builded by our hands. 
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What shall we do with it? Who is there who does not 
stand ready at all times to act in her behalf in a spirit 
of devoted and disinterested patriotism? We are yet 
only in the youth and first consciousness of our power. 
The day of our country’s life is still but in its fresh 
morning. Let us lift our eyes to the great tracts of life 
yet to be conquered in the interests of righteous peace. 
Come, let us renew our allegiance to America, conserve 
her strength in its purity, make her chief among those 
who serve mankind, self-reverenced, self-commanded, 
witness of all forces of quiet counsel, strong above all 
others in good will and the might of invincible justice 
and right. 


CATHOLIC INTERESTS IN MEXICO 


LETTER TO JAMES J. MC GUIRE, WASHINGTON, NOVEM- 
BER 27, 1915, SIGNED BY J. P. TUMULTY. FROM 
THE WHITE HOUSE FILES. 

THE WHITE HousgE, 
WASHINGTON, November 27, 1915. 


Y DEAR DOCTOR McGUIRE: In view of the 
frank request in your letter of the 14th instant, 
I beg to reply at some length. 

When this Administration assumed office Mexican 
affairs were in a most deplorable state. It was, in- 
deed, a distressing heritage. There seemed to have 
been started in Mexico before that time a popular 
movement against the usurper Huerta, a movement 
which was in support of the principles of the Madero 
revolution, by which it was sought to obtain for the 
people at least a few of the privileges then being en- 
joyed by a very limited circle of the intimates of Presi- 
dent Diaz. 

The need of reforms was evident; the fight for them, 
just; and the throes through which Mexico has passed, 
while most distressing, are but similar to those expe- 
rienced in other countries where the people have risen 
against oppression. The French Revolution, our own 
for that matter, had its unhappy side, and when the 
wounds were fresh many were embittered by the loss of 
friends and property or by injustice done in the name 
of liberty. The country lay wasted and worn by the 
struggle. Drastic measures—the inexorable rule of 
war, particularly of civil war—had been resorted to, 
and this harsh treatment, fresh in the minds of the 
people, kept that bitterness alive. Yet in a compara- 
tively short time, as history measures time, the people 
generally came to realize that, after all, perhaps it was 
for the best. 
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History does not record a single instance where, 
after a war, the horrors of the conflict or consequences 
arising therefrom have not been revived, exaggerated, 
and kept alive by those on the losing side. The same 
will probably occur in Mexico. General Sherman’s 
characterization of war was true in the ’sixties; it is 
true to-day. Mindful of the unhappiness and loss 
caused by and following any war the Administration 
has done all in its power to keep this Nation from that 
calamity. It is so easy to become involved in a war, 
that the thoughtless urge it without looking forward to 
the consequences, to the loss of life and treasure which 
it would impose upon their own country. 

Criticism is ever easy, especially when the critics do 
not have to bear the burden of responsibility or suffer 
the consequences. In this matter, involving the life and 
future of Mexico, the Administration has tried to have 
a much more extended horizon than those who, living 
in Mexico, have sometimes been actuated by self in- 
terest. Had the Government listened to a certain class 
of Americans in Mexico, this country would long since 
have sent its armies across the border, with what re- 
sults, in times like these, no one can predict. 

Former President Taft, at a dinner given by the 
American Peace and Arbitration League, in New York 
City, on February 22, 1913, made the following re- 
marks, as published in the Washington Star, on Febru- 


any 23,1019; 


“Mexico for two years has presented a very sad picture to every 
lover of his kind, to every supporter of popular government, to 
every man hopeful of establishing peace under a stable government. 
But we must not despair. We must not, in a case like Mexico— 
for it differs from the Central American Republics—take such 
action as shall give them to believe that we are moved by selfish 
purposes, or arouse them to opposition to us. 

“We must avoid in every way that which is called intervention 
and use all the patience possible, with the prayers that some power 
may arise there to bring about peace throughout that great country. 
We have to take precautions, and these have been taken. 
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“But I have no sympathy—none at all, and the charge of 
cowardice does not frighten me—with that which prompts us 
for purposes of exploitation and gain to invade another country 
and involve ourselves in a war the extent of which we could not 
realize, and the sacrifice of thousands of lives and of millions of 
treasure, and then, when we had succeeded, what? 

“No, we must exercise patience in a concrete case like this.” 


You direct attention to the treatment of the clergy in 
Mexico and especially to outrages alleged to have been 
committed upon nuns by the soldiers of the present gov- 
ernment of Mexico. There is no official record of a 
single proven case of this dastardly crime in the files of 
the Department of State. There have been many un- 
substantiated reports of this nature, but none of our 
Consuls or Special Agents who have diligently investi- 
gated reported cases, has been able to verify them. It 
was said that at Zacatecas a great many of the nuns had 
been outraged. Our Special Agent, who was sent there 
to make inquiries, after a thorough investigation, 
covering two weeks, reported that he had not been 
able to confirm the report. It is true that the nuns 
had already left Zacatecas, but they had gone to Vera 
Cruz where they remained until November, when they 
were sent by this Government on a steamer to the United 
States. During all the time of their stay in Vera Cruz 
—and they remained there five months after the re- 
ported outrages—the officers of the American army, 
who were thrown more or less in contact with the priests 
and nuns, especially at the time of preparation for em- 
barking, have stated that they never heard of a single 
report of outrage having been committed. These men 
showed the poor refugees the greatest sympathy and 
did everything possible to make them comfortable, 
and it would seem remarkable that they should not 
have heard some repetition of the story of the Zacatecas 
outrages, had the report been true. It is proper to ob- 
serve here that perhaps some nuns may have been as- 
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saulted, as might have occurred in any other country 
under the conditions of wild disorder which then pre- 
vailed in Mexico, and especially when it is considered 
that the laws of Mexico prohibit a nun from wearing 
any garb or other insignia to indicate her calling so 
that she would be in no way distinguishable from others 
of her sex. 

In this connection the Very Reverend Antonio J. 
Paredes, Roman Catholic Vicar General of the Arch- 
bishopric of Mexico City, made the following written 
report on January 22, 1915, to Mr. John R. Silliman, 
the Special Representative of the Department of State: 


“T have the honor to inform you concerning the matters referred 
to in the cablegram of January 14th of the present year sent by 
the Department of State of the United States of America, relative 
to new and violent outrages committed upon religious organizations 
in Mexico during the year 1914. 

“I am pleased to make the following statement regarding this 
matter, the accuracy of which I can vouch for, because I am the 
Vicar General of the Archbishopric and have had occasion to per- 
sonally interest myself in all the religious matters of the Arch- 
bishopric since August 18th, 1914, the date of the entry of the 
Constitutionalist forces into this city. 


“FIRST. OUTRAGES AND ABUSES AGAINST PERSONS 


“During the period from the 15th of August to the 26th of No- 
vember, thirty-two priests were imprisoned, remaining more or 
less time in the penitentiary the period of their respective imprison- 
ment varying from two to sixty days. Of these, ten were ex- 
pelled from the country. Eight Jesuits and two of the lay clergy. 
(Clero secular.) 

“The Zapatista General, Francisco Pacheco, shot two priests; 
Conrado Navarro, Vicar of Jallatlaco, on August 9th, and Rosalie 
Zepeda, Curate of Txcalyacac, on the 26th of the same month. 

“Another Zapatista General, Everardo Gonzalez, hung up and 
beat Domitilo Monroy, the priest in San Vicente Chicoloapan, on 
the 23rd of December. 

“With reference to the violation of nuns, (senoras religiosas), 
I am positive that no one of them within the Archbishopric has 
suffered an attack upon her honor, and I have been unable to con- 
firm the rumors that violated nuns have arrived in this capital 
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from other places. Inasmuch as all religious affairs come to the 
office, of which I am in charge, I consider the above rumors as 
entirely false.” 


This comes from an authoritative source and does 
not seem to conform with the versions which have, from 
time to time, been circulated in the United States. 

As a matter of history it is interesting to note the 
similarity of the revolution headed by Juarez in 1858 
and that of the present day. The Juarez revolution 
was known as the ‘““War of Reform.” It was the blood- 
iest of all the civil wars ever waged in Mexico, and by 
reason of the ecclesiastical issues in the struggle, it was 
marked with all the bitterness and cruelties of a religi- 
ous war. The conditions then existing in Mexico were 
practically identical with those of this day. 

President Buchanan was fully aware of the principles 
enunciated by Juarez when recognition was extended to 
him in April, 1859, for the Juarez laws had been 
adopted nearly four years previously, and had partially 
been put into operation by Alvarez, Comonfort and 
Juarez; yet recognition was given. 

When Huerta fled from Mexico the revolutionary 
party split and thereby the pacification of the country 
was delayed. 

For one year this Administration held aloof, hoping 
that, by reuniting, the revolutionary factions would be 
able to bring order out of chaos. After the lapse of 
one year, however, the Mexican situation seeming to 
be no nearer solution, this Government sounded the 
six ranking diplomatic representatives of Latin Amer- 
ica as to whether they would confer and advise with this 
Government in regard to recognizing a government in 
Mexico. Under instructions from their Governments 
they consented and the first conference met on August 
sth of this year. 

As a result of that conference, the representatives 
of the six Latin American countries, together with the 
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Secretary of State acting severally signed an appeal 
to the men directing the armed movements in Mexico, 
suggesting that they hold a conference to discuss a 
peaceful settlement of their differences, and offering to 
act as intermediaries to arrange the time, place, and 
other details of such conference. Telegrams were sent 
to all generals, governors, and leaders of factions 
known to have authority in Mexico. 

The result was that all of the Villista commanders 
and authorities replied directly and independently, in 
varied language, accepting the suggestion for a con- 
ference. On the other hand, all the commanders and 
authorities affliated with Carranza replied briefly and 
in similar language, referring the matter to General 
Carranza, and stating that he would make such reply 
as he deemed best. The inference was plain. On the 
one hand there seemed to be no organization, while 
on the other, unity and harmony were evident. Such 
discipline looked encouraging for Mexico’s salvation, 
and the conferees, after careful and impartial consider- 
ation of all the facts, decided unanimously to recom- 
mend to their respective governments that the Gov- 
ernment, of which General Carranza was the leader, 
ought to be recognized as the de facto Government of 
Mexico. It is interesting to note that the Latin Amer- 
ican countries joining in the conferences and in the rec- 
ognition are all of them Catholic countries. 

At this time when peace seems to be approaching for 
that country, so long desolated by civil strife, it should 
be the duty of all good citizens of both countries to con- 
tribute in every manner to the early rehabilitation of 
that rich and fruitful land. Any effort to drag out all 
the horrors of a fratricidal war and put them on parade, 
to paint only the dark side, to keep open the wounds 
when that country is prostrate in sorrow and its people 
praying for peace, is scarcely a labor which any friend 
of Mexico would undertake, or in which any man could 
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find pride. Words of peace and comfort, of concilia- 
tion and sympathy, would salve the hearts of that af- 
flicted people, prove benediction to them and honor to 
the author. Counsel and sympathy are needful and 
would be merciful now, because they would be of won- 
derful efficacy in uniting the people of Mexico in the 
work of reconstruction. Efforts to arouse rancorous 
feelings among them will have the effect of opening 
anew the wounds which should be healed, and of creat- 
ing an open sore to torture that poor people as long as 
their minds are kept inflamed against their brethren. 

On October 14, 1915, the Department of State gave 
to the press the following statement in relation to religi- 
ous freedom in Mexico: 


“For the information of those who have made inquiries of the 
Department concerning religious freedom in Mexico, there is given 
below the substance of a communication addressed to the Depart- 
ment of State, on October 8, 1915, by Mr. Eliseo Arredondo, the 
Washington representative of General Carranza: 

“T have the honor to say that inasmuch as the reestablishment of 
peace within order and law is the purpose of the Government of 
Mr. Venustiano Carranza, to the end that all the inhabitants of 
Mexico without exception, whether nationals or foreigners, may 
equally enjoy the benefits of true justice, and hence, take interest in 
co-operating to the support of the Government, the Laws of Re- 
form, which guarantee individual freedom of worship, according 
to everyone’s conscience, shall be strictly observed. Therefore, 
the Constitutionalist Government will respect everybody’s life, 
property, and religious beliefs, without other limitation than the 
preservation of public order and the observance of the institutions, 
in accordance with the laws in force and the Constitution of the 
Republic.” 


I have written you at length so that you might get a 
somewhat different light on the situation—that you 
might have the Administration’s view-point and its ap- 
preciation of all the problems and phases of the Mexican 
question, as related to the well-being of our own country. 

You may be interested in reading the inclosed copies 
of letters, one from the President and one from former 
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Secretary Bryan, written in March of this year to the 
Rey. Father Francis C. Kelley, of Chicago, president 
of the Catholic Church Extension Society, concerning 
the situation in Mexico at that time. 

I appreciate the spirit in which your inquiry is made, 
and trust the foregoing gives you the information you 
desire. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 

JePe Poumuary: 


LETTER TO FATHER FRANCIS C. KELLEY, WASHINGTON, 
MARCH 20, IQI5S. 


Tue WHITE House, 
WASHINGTON, March 18, 1915. 


M*< DEAR FATHER KELLEY: Dudley Field 
Malone handed me the other day your letter 

of February 23. I read it with the closest attention 
and a great deal of interest, and thank you for it. 

Since it concerns matters with which we have dealt 
through the Department of State, I have taken the 
liberty of referring it to the Secretary of State with 
the request that he send you a very full statement of the 
attitude and purposes and acts of the administration in 
the important matter to which it refers, giving you in- 
formation which will set the whole matter in its true 
light very clearly indeed. 

I have spoken to the Secretary and am sure that he 
will comply with this request at an early date. 

With much respect, 


Cordially and sincerely yours 
Wooprow WILSON. 
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W. J. BRYAN TO FATHER FRANCIS C. KELLEY, MARCH 
20; LO LG: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, March 20, 1915. 


Father Francis C. KELLEY, 
President Catholic Church Extension Society, 
750 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Y DEAR PATHER KELLEY: The President 

has referred to me your important letter of the 

23d of February concerning the present distressing 

situation in Mexico, with the request that I tell you 

very definitely what the attitude and acts of the admin- 

istration have been in the matter of the protection of 

the rights of conscience and of worship there, a matter 

in which the administration is, I need not say, deeply 
interested as all true Americans must be. 

The question which has bulked largest in political 
discussion in connection with the present revolution in 
Mexico, and in connection with the revolution which 
preceded it, is the land question, because upon a people’s 
economic relations to the land everything else, it would 
seem, that is to determine its institutions and secure its 
freedom must depend. ‘There can be no permanent 
pacification in Mexico, no stable settlement of her 
political troubles, until the land question is justly and 
wisely settled and the land made the basis of the inde- 
pendence of her citizens, rank and file, and the founda- 
tion of her family life. 

But of course economic questions are settled, if the 
matter be thought through to its real heart, only in 
order to give leave to the deeper things that are spirit- 
ual. A democracy must be sustained by education, by 
the education of the people, and her schools will be 
as valuable to Mexico as her acres of fertile land. It 
will be as necessary that she have them as that she break 
the monopoly that has controlled her land. 
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And, above and beyond all, the full flower of democ- 
racy, lies religious freedom, the principle which the 
builders of our own Republic made the crown of the 
whole structure. To this freedom political liberty has 
seemed, at many of the most important crises of his- 
tory, to be only the handmaiden and servant. There 
can be no doubt in the minds of Americans about these 
things. 

The administration has not felt at liberty to play 
any part in the internal affairs of Mexico except that of 
friend and adviser. It realizes that, by reason of geo- 
graphical proximity and many historical circumstances 
known to all the world, it is in some peculiar degree 
charged with the duty of safeguarding, so far as it 
may within the limits of international privilege, the 
lives and rights of foreigners in Mexico, and it has 
again and again made the strongest possible representa- 
tions with regard to such matters to those who have 
from time to time assumed responsibility for affairs in 
Mexico during the troubled months through which that 
country has been passing. At every turn of affairs there, 
moreover, and upon every report of persecution, it has 
advised and warned those who were exercising author- 
ity of the fatal effect any disregard for the lives or 
rights of those who represented religion or any attack 
upon liberty of conscience or of worship would have 
upon the opinion of the people of the United States and 
of the world. 

On the 23d of July, 1914, for instance, the follow- 
ing message was sent for presentation to Gen. Villa and 
to Gen. Carranza: 


“Not only the United States, but all the world, will watch with 
the greatest interest and concern the course now to be pursued by 
the leaders of the Constitutionalist cause in effecting a transfer of 
power at Mexico City. This government feels that the critical time 
has come when the choice which is now to be made by the Constitu- 
tionalist leaders will practically determine the success or failure of 


the government they mean to set up and the reforms they hope to 
effect. 
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“We venture to say this because of our earnest sympathy with 
the main purposes of the Constitutionalists and our desire to be 
of permanent service to them in bringing Mexico out of her troubles. 
We have been forced by circumstances into a position in which we 
must practically speak for the rest of the world. It is evident 
that the United States is the only first-class power that can be 
expected to take the initiative in recognizing the new government. 
It will in effect act as the representative of the other powers of 
the world in this matter and will unquestionably be held responsible 
by them for the consequences. Every step taken by the Constitu- 
tionalist leaders from this moment on and everything which indi- 
cates the spirit in which they mean to proceed and to consummate 
their triumph must of necessity, therefore, play a very important 
part in determining whether it will be possible for the United 
States to recognize the government now being planned for. 

“In the most earnest spirit of friendship, therefore, this govern- 
ment wishes to call attention to the following matters of critical 
consequence: 

“First. The treatment of foreigners, foreign lives, foreign prop- 
erty, foreign rights, and particularly the delicate matter of the 
financial obligations, the legitimate financial obligations, of the gov- 
ernment now superseded. Unless the utmost care, fairness and 
liberality are shown in these matters the most dangerous compli- 
cations may arise. 

“Second. The treatment of political and military opponents. 
Unless there is to be a most generous amnesty it is certain that the 
sympathy of the whole world, including the people of the United 
States, now the real friends of the Constitutionalists, will be hope- 
lessly alienated and the situation become impossible. 

“Third. The treatment of the Roman Catholic Church and of 
those who represent it. Nothing will shock the civilized world 
more than punitive or vindictive action towards priests or ministers 
of any church, whether Catholic or Protestant; and the Govern- 
ment of the United States ventures most respectfully but most 
earnestly to caution the leaders of the Mexican people on this deli- 
cate and vital matter. The treatment already said to have been ac- 
corded priests has had a most unfortunate effect upon opinion 
outside of Mexico. 

“You can not too earnestly urge these matters upon the attention 
of those now in the counsels of the Constitutionalists. It is ob- 
vious to us that the whole future of what the Constitutionalists 
are attempting will depend upon the way and the spirit in which 
they deal with these questions. Nothing ought to be overlooked 
or dealt with hastily which may result in our being obliged to 
withhold the recognition of this government from the new govern- 
ment to be created at Mexico City as we withheld it from Gen. 
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Huerta. Our ability or inability to serve them they must now 
determine.” 


On the 16th of December, 1914, the following mes- 
sage was sent to the Brazilian minister representing 
American interests at Mexico City for delivery to Gen. 
Gutierrez: 


“Please convey unofficially to Gen. Gutierrez yourself or through 
the proper channel the following message: ‘On the twenty-third of 
July last this Department sent identical messages to Gen. Car- 
ranza and to Gen. Villa which are quoted below. In view of the 
fact that the situation remains unchanged the same representations 
are made to you in order that you may know the President’s 
earnest desire in the premises. “The term constitutionalists was 
used when the followers of both Gen. Carranza and Gen. Villa 
called themselves “constitutionalists.” In referring to those con- 
nected with religious orders you will of course understand that 
the language includes both sexes, nuns and sisters as well as priests, 
and also teachers and preachers of other denominations.’” [Here 
followed the message of July 23, 1914, as above quoted. | 


When Gen. Gutierrez left the capital and Gen. Garza 
was made provisional president by the conventionists, 
the same representations were on January 21, 1915, 
made to him. 

When information reached the department that a 
large number of priests had been imprisoned in the City 
of Mexico, the following dispatch was sent February 
ZO, TOS 


“Department is informed from Mexico City that about 18 priests 
have been imprisoned by Gen. Obregon for failure to produce half 
million pesos. So far as we know no American priest has been 
included, and we are not sure that any foreign priests have been 
included. Please see Gen. Carranza at once and secure from him 
instructions which will prevent the arrest of any American priests 
who may be in his jurisdiction and also every possible assurance 
of protection for any foreign priests. You will then use the good 
offices of this Government with him to secure the release of the 
native priests. Say to him that the employment of such methods 
for the collection of money is so unusual and so unjustifiable 
that they will arouse worldwide disapproval. We are sure that 
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Gen. Carranza will, upon investigation, give the necessary instruc- 
tions for the protection of all members of religious orders. Present 
this matter with all possible earnestness for it is a very grievous 
mistake and will be sure to arouse resentment in Mexico as well 
as here and in other countries. It is possible that the necessary 
instructions have already been given to Gen. Obregon for the 
release of these priests but the matter is so serious that we are 
sending this telegram.” 


These dispatches, selected from those sent, illustrate 
the spirit in which the President and those associated 
with him have dealt with the Mexican situation in so 
far as it affects the subject of religion. 

This administration is of course the servant of the 
American people. It seeks to be governed by their con- 
victions and by the principles which have governed 
their political life. It has felt it to be its duty to urge 
upon the leaders of Mexico, whenever an opportunity 
offered, the principles and methods of action which must 
underlie all real democracies, as they have supported 
ours. These principles will, in the same way, govern 
the administration in handling every question that affects 
its relations with Mexico, including the final question 
of the recognition of any government that may issue 
out of the present revolution and give promise of sta- 
bility and justice. It can not dictate laws or forms of 
government to Mexico; but it can, and will, bring to 
bear upon Mexican affairs, wherever it may legitimately 
do so, the pressure of American opinion and American 
example. The Mexican leaders will certainly know 
that in order to command the sympathy and moral sup- 
port of America, Mexico must have, when her recon- 
struction comes, just land tenure, free schools, and true 
freedom of conscience and worship. We know of no 
other foundation stones upon which to build the eco- 
nomic and spiritual life that makes political freedom a 
reality and a blessing. | 

I am, my dear Father Kelley, very truly yours 

W. J. Bryan. 


THIRD ANNUAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


DELIVERED DECEMBER 7, I915. FROM THE “‘CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD,” 64TH CONGRESS, IST SESSION, 
VOL. 53, PP. 95-100. 


ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: Since I 
last had the privilege of addressing you on the 
state of the Union the war of nations on the other side 
of the sea, which had then only begun to disclose its por- 
tentous proportions, has extended its threatening and 
sinister scope until it has swept within its flame some 
portion of every quarter of the globe, not excepting our 
own hemisphere, has altered the whole face of interna- 
tional affairs, and now presents a prospect of reorganiza- 
tion and reconstruction such as statesmen and peoples 
have never been called upon to attempt before. 

We have stood apart, studiously neutral. It was our 
manifest duty to do so. Not only did we have no part 
or interest in the policies which seem to have brought 
the conflict on; it was necessary, if a universal catas- 
trophe was to be avoided, that a limit should be set to 
the sweep of destructive war and that some part of the 
great family of nations should keep the processes of 
peace alive, if only to prevent collective economic ruin 
and the breakdown throughout the world of the indus- 
tries by which its populations are fed and sustained. 
It was manifestly the duty of the self-governed nations 
of this hemisphere to redress, if possible, the balance of 
economic loss and confusion in the other, if they could 
do nothing more. In the day of readjustment and re- 
cuperation we earnestly hope and believe that they can 
be of infinite service. 

In this neutrality, to which they were bidden not only 
by their separate life and their habitual detachment 
from the politics of Europe but also by a clear percep- 
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tion of international duty, the states of America have 
become conscious of a new and more vital community 
of interest and moral partnership in affairs, more clearly 
conscious of the many common sympathies and interests 
and duties which bid them stand together. 

There was a time in the early days of our own great 
nation and of the republics fighting their way to inde- 
pendence in Central and South America when the gov- 
ernment of the United States looked upon itself as in 
some sort the guardian of the republics to the south of 
her as against any encroachments or efforts at political 
control from the other side of the water; felt it its 
duty to play the part even without invitation from them; 
and I think that we can claim that the task was under- 
taken with a true and disinterested enthusiasm for the 
freedom of the Americas and the unmolested self-gov- 
ernment of her independent peoples. But it was always 
dificult to maintain such a role without offense to the 
pride of the peoples whose freedom of action we sought 
to protect, and without provoking serious misconcep- 
tions of our motives, and every thoughtful man of af- 
fairs must welcome the altered circumstances of the new 
day in whose light we now stand, when there is no 
claim of guardianship or thought of wards, but, in- 
stead, a full and honorable association as of partners 
between ourselves and our neighbors, in the interest of 
all America, north and south. Our concern for the in- 
dependence and prosperity of the states of Central and 
South America is not altered. We retain unabated the 
spirit that has inspired us throughout the whole life of 
our government and which was so frankly put into 
words by President Monroe. We still mean always to 
make a common cause of national independence and of 
political liberty in America. But that purpose is now 
better understod so far as it concerns ourselves. It is 
known not to be a selfish purpose. It is known to have 
in it no thought of taking advantage of any govern- 
ment in this hemisphere or playing its political fortunes 
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for our own benefit. All the governments of America 
stand, so far as we are concerned, upon a footing of 
genuine equality and unquestioned independence. 

We have been put to the test in the case of Mexico, 
and we have stood the test. Whether we have benefited 
Mexico by the course we have pursued remains to be 
seen. Her fortunes are in her own hands. But we have 
at least proved that we will not take advantage of her 
in her distress and undertake to impose upon her an 
order and government of our own choosing. Liberty 
is often a fierce and intractable thing, to which no 
bounds can be set, and to which no bounds of a few 
men’s choosing ought ever to be set. Every American 
who has drunk at the true fountains of principle and 
tradition must subscribe without reservation to the high 
doctrine of the Virginia Bill of Rights, which in the 
great days in which our government was set up was 
everywhere amongst us accepted as the creed of free 
men. That doctrine is, ““That government is, or ought 
to be, instituted for the common benefit, protection, and 
security of the people, nation, or community”’; that “of 
all the various modes and forms of government, that 
is the best which is capable of producing the greatest 
degree of happiness and safety, and is most effectually 
secured against the danger of maladministration; and 
that, when any government shall be found inadequate 
or contrary to these purposes, a majority of the com- 
munity hath an indubitable, inalienable, and indefea- 
sible right to reform, alter, or abolish it, in such man- 
ner as shall be judged most conducive to the public 
weal.” We have unhesitatingly applied that heroic 
principle to the case of Mexico, and now hopefully 
await the rebirth of the troubled Republic, which had 
so much of which to purge itself and so little sympathy 
from any outside quarter in the radical but necessary 
process. We will aid and befriend Mexico, but we will 
not coerce her; and our course with regard to her 
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ought to be sufficient proof to all America that we seek 
no political suzerainty or selfish control. 

The moral is, that the states of America are not 
hostile rivals, but co-operating friends, and that their 
growing sense of community of interest, alike in mat- 
ters political,and in matters economic, is likely to give 
them a new significance as factors in international af- 
fairs and in the political history of the world. It pre- 
sents them as in a very deep and true sense a unit in 
world affairs, spiritual partners, standing together be- 
cause thinking together, quick with common sympathies 
and common ideals. Separated they are subject to all 
the cross-currents of the confused politics of a world 
of hostile rivalries; united in spirit and purpose they 
cannot be disappointed of their peaceful destiny. 

This is Pan-Americanism. It has none of the spirit 
of empire in it. It is the embodiment, the effectual 
embodiment, of the spirit of law and independence and 
liberty and mutual service. 

A very notable body of men recently met in the City 
of Washington, at the invitation and as the guests of 
this Government, whose deliberations are likely to be 
looked back to as marking a memorable turning point 
in the history of America. They were representative 
spokesmen of the several independent states of this 
hemisphere and were assembled to discuss the financial 
and commercial relations of the republics of the two 
continents which nature and political fortune have so 
intimately linked together. I earnestly recommend to 
your perusal the reports of their proceedings and of the 
actions of their committees. You will get from them, 
I think, a fresh conception of the ease and intelligence 
and advantage with which Americans of both conti- 
nents may draw together in practical co-operation and 
of what the material foundations of this hopeful part- 
nership of interest must consist,—of how we should 
build them and of how necessary it is that we should 
hasten their building. 
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There is, I venture to point out, an especial signifi- 
cance just now attaching to this whole matter of draw- 
ing the Americas together in bonds of honorable part- 
nership and mutual advantage because of the economic 
readjustments which the world must inevitably witness 
within the next generation, when peace shall have at last 
resumed its healthful tasks. In the performance of 
these tasks I believe the Americas to be destined to play 
their parts together. I am interested to fix your atten- 
tion on this prospect now because unless you take it 
within your view and permit the full significance of it 
to command your thought I can not find the right light 
in which to set forth the particular matter that lies at 
the very front of my whole thought as I address you 
to-day. I mean national defense. 

No one who really comprehends the spirit of thé 
great people for whom we are appointed to speak can 
fail to perceive that their passion is for peace, their 
genius best displayed in the practice of the arts of peace. 
Great democracies are not belligerent. They do not 
seek or desire war. Their thought is of individual 
liberty and of the free labor that supports life and the 
uncensored thought that quickens it. Conquest and 
dominion are not in our reckoning, or agreeable to our 
principles. But just because we demand unmolested 
development and the undisturbed government of our 
own lives upon our own principles of right and liberty, 
we resent, from whatever quarter it may come, the 
aggression we ourselves will not practice. We insist 
upon security in prosecuting our self-chosen lines of na- 
tional development. We do more than that. We de- 
mand it also for others. We do not confine our enthusi- 
asm for individual liberty and free national develop- 
ment to the incidents and movements of affairs which 
affect only ourselves. We feel it wherever there is a 
people that tries to walk in these difficult paths of inde- 
pendence and right. From the first we have made com- 
mon cause with all partisans of liberty on this side of 
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the sea, and have deemed it as important that our 
neighbors should be free from all outside domination 
as that we ourselves should be; have set America aside 
as a whole for the uses of independent nations and po- 
litical freemen. 

Out of such thoughts grow all our policies. We re- 
gard war merely as a means of asserting the rights of a 
people against aggression. And we are as fiercely jeal- 
ous of coercive or dictatorial power within our own na- 
tion as of aggression from without. We will not main- 
tain a standing army except for uses which are as neces- 
sary in times of peace as in times of war; and we shall 
always see to it that our military peace establishment 
is no larger than is actually and continuously needed 
for the uses of days in which no enemies move against 
us. But we do believe in a body of free citizens ready 
and sufficient to take care of themselves and of the 
governments which they have set up to serve them. In 
our constitutions themselves we have commanded that 
“the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed,” and our confidence has been that our 
safety in times of danger would lie in the rising of the 
nation to take care of itself, as the farmers rose at 
Lexington. 

But war has never been a mere matter of men and 
guns. It is a thing of disciplined might. If our citizens 
are ever to fight effectively upon a sudden summons, 
they must know how modern fighting is done, and what 
to do when the summons comes to render themselves 
immediately available and immediately effective. And 
the government must be their servant in this matter, 
must supply them with the training they need to take 
care of themselves and of it. The military arm of their 
government, which they will not allow to direct them, 
they may properly use to serve them and make their in- 
dependence secure,—and not their own independence 
merely but the rights also of those with whom they have 
made common cause, should they also be put in jeop- 
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ardy. They must be fitted to play the great rdle in the 
world, and particularly in this hemisphere, which they 
are qualified by principle and by chastened ambition 
to play. 

It is with these ideals in mind that the plans of the 
Department of War for more adequate national de- 
fense were conceived which will be laid before you, and 
which I urge you to sanction and put into effect as soon 
as they can be properly scrutinized and discussed. They 
seem to me the essential first steps, and thev seem to 
me for the present sufficient. 

They contemplate an increase of the standing force 
of the regular army from its present strength of five 
thousand and twenty-three officers and one hundred 
and two thousand nine hundred and eighty-five enlisted 
men of all services to a strength of seven thousand one 
hundred and thirty-six officers and one hundred and 
thirty-four thousand seven hundred and seven enlisted 
men, or 141,843, all told, all services, rank and file, by 
the addition of fifty-two companies of coast artillery, 
fifteen companies of engineers, ten regiments of infan- 
try, four regiments of field artillery, and four aero 
squadrons, besides seven hundred and fifty officers re- 
quired for a great variety of extra service, especially 
the all-important duty of training the citizen force of 
which I shall presently speak, seven hundred and ninety- 
two non-commissioned officers for service in drill, re- 
cruiting and the like, and the necessary quota of enlisted 
men for the Quartermaster Corps, the Hospital Corps, 
the Ordnance Department, and other similar auxiliary 
services. [hese are the additions necessary to render 
the army adequate for its present duties, duties which it 
has to perform not only upon our own continental coasts 
and borders and at our interior army posts, but also in 
the Philippines, in the Hawaiian Islands, at the Isthmus, 
and in Porto Rico. 

By way of making the country ready to assert some 
part of its real power promptly and upon a larger scale, 
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should occasion arise, the plan also contemplates sup- 
plementing the army by a force of four hundred thou- 
sand disciplined citizens, raised in increments of one 
hundred and thirty-three thousand a year throughout a 
period of three years. This it is proposed to do by a 
process of enlistment under which the serviceable men 
of the country would be asked to bind themselves to 
serve with the colors for purposes of training for short 
periods throughout three years, and to come to the 
colors at call at any time throughout an additional “fur- 
lough” period of three years. This force of four hun- 
dred thousand men would be provided with personal ac- 
coutrements as fast as enlisted and their equipment for 
the field made ready to be supplied at any time. They 
would be assembled for training at stated intervals at 
convenient places in association with suitable units of 
the regular army. ‘Their period of annual training 
would not necessarily exceed two months in the year. 

It would depend upon the patriotic feeling of the 
younger men of the country whether they responded to 
such a call to service or not. It would depend upon the 
patriotic spirit of the employers of the country whether 
they made it possible for the younger men in their em- 
ploy to respond under favorable conditions or not. I, 
for one, do not doubt the patriotic devotion either of 
our young men or of those who give them employment, 
—those for whose benefit and protection they would in 
fact enlist. I would look forward to the success of such 
an experiment with entire confidence. 

At least so much by way of preparation for defense 
seems to me to be absolutely imperative now. We can- 
not do less. 

The program which will be laid before you by the 
Secretary of the Navy is similarly conceived. It in- 
volves only a shortening of the time within which plans 
long matured shall be carried out; but it does make defi- 
nite and explicit a program which has heretofore been 
only implicit, held in the minds of the Committees on 
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Naval Affairs and disclosed in the debates of the two 
Houses but nowhere formulated or formally adopted. 
It seems to me very clear that it will be to the ad- 
vantage of the country for the Congress to adopt a 
comprehensive plan for putting the Navy upon a final 
footing of strength and efficiency and to press that plan 
to completion within the next five years. We have al- 
ways looked to the Navy of the country as our first and 
chief line of defense; we have always seen it to be our 
manifest course of prudence to be strong on the seas. 
Year by year we have been creating a Navy which now 
ranks very high indeed among the navies of the mari- 
time nations. We should now definitely determine how 
we shall complete what we have begun, and how soon. 

The program to be laid before you contemplates 
the construction within five years of ten battleships, 
six battle-cruisers, ten scout-cruisers, fifty destroyers, 
fifteen fleet submarines, eighty-five coast submarines, 
four gunboats, one hospital ship, two ammunition ships, 
two fuel-oil ships, and one repair ship. It is proposed 
that of this number we shall the first year provide for 
the construction of two battleships, two battle-cruisers, 
three scout-cruisers, fifteen destroyers, five fleet sub- 
marines, twenty-five coast submarines, two gunboats, 
and one hospital ship; the second year, two battleships, 
one scout-cruiser, ten destroyers, four submarines, fif- 
teen coast submarines, one gunboat, and one fuel-oil 
ship; the third year, two battleships, one battle-cruiser, 
two scout-cruisers, five destroyers, two fleet submarines, 
and fifteen coast submarines; the fourth year, two bat- 
tleships, two battle-cruisers, two scout-cruisers, ten de- 
stroyers, two fleet submarines, fifteen coast submarines, 
one ammunition ship, and one fuel-oil ship; and the fifth 
year, two battleships, one battle-cruiser, two scout- 
cruisers, ten destroyers, two fleet submarines, fifteen 
coast submarines, one gunboat, one ammunition ship, 
and one repair ship. 

The Secretary of the Navy is asking also for the 
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immediate addition to the personnel of the Navy of 
seven thousand five hundred sailors, twenty-five hundred 
apprentice seamen, and fifteen hundred marines. ‘This 
increase would be sufficient to care for the ships which 
are to be completed within the fiscal year 1917 and 
also for the number of men which must be put in train- 
ing to man the ships which will be completed early in 
1918. It is also necessary that the number of midship- 
men at the Naval Academy at Annapolis should be in- 
creased by at least three hundred in order that the force 
of officers should be more rapidly added to; and author- 
ity is asked to appoint, for engineering duties only, 
approved graduates of engineering colleges, and for 
service in the aviation corps a certain number of men 
taken from civil life. 

If this full program should be carried out we should 
have built or building in 1921, according to the esti- 
mates of survival and standards of classification fol- 
lowed by the General Board of the Department, an ef- 
fective Navy consisting of twenty-seven battleships of 
the first line, six battle-cruisers, twenty-five battleships 
of the second line, ten armored cruisers, thirteen scout- 
cruisers, five first-class cruisers, three second-class 
cruisers, ten third-class cruisers, one hundred and eight 
destroyers, eighteen fleet submarines, one hundred and 
fifty-seven coast submarines, six monitors, twenty gun- 
boats, four supply ships, fifteen fuel ships, four trans- 
ports, three tenders to torpedo vessels, eight vessels of 
special types, and two ammunition ships. ‘This would 
be a Navy fitted to our needs and worthy of our tra- 
ditions. 

But armies and instruments of war are only part of 
what has to be considered if we are to provide for the 
supreme matter of national self-sufficiency and security 
in all its aspects. There are other great matters which 
will be thrust upon our attention whether we will or not. 
There is, for example, a very pressing question of trade 
and shipping involved in this great problem of national 
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adequacy. It is necessary for many weighty reasons of 
national efficiency and development that we should have 
a great merchant marine. The great merchant fleet 
we once used to make us rich, that great body of sturdy 
sailors who used to carry our flag into every sea, and 
who were the pride and often the bulwark of the na- 
tion, we have almost driven out of existence by inex- 
cusable neglect and indifference and by a hopelessly blind 
and provincial policy of so-called economic protection. 
It is high time we repaired our mistake and resumed 
our commercial independence on the seas. 

For it is a question of independence. If other na- 
tions go to war or seek to hamper each other’s com- 
merce, our merchants, it seems, are at their mercy, to 
do with as they please. We must use their ships, and 
use them as they determine. We have not ships 
enough of our own. We can not handle our own 
commerce on the seas. Our independence is provin- 
cial, and is only on land and within our own borders. 
We are not likely to be permitted to use even the 
ships of other nations in rivalry of their own trade, 
and are without means to extend our commerce even 
where the doors are wide open and our goods desired. 
Such a situation is not to be endured. It is of capital 
importance not only that the United States should be 
its own carrier on the seas and enjoy the economic inde- 
pendence which only an adequate merchant marine 
would give it, but also that the American hemisphere 
as a whole should enjoy a like independence and self- 
sufficiency, if it is not to be drawn into the tangle of 
European affairs. Without such independence the 
whole question of our political unity and self-determin- 
ation is very seriously clouded and complicated indeed. 

Moreover, we can develop no true or effective Amer- 
ican policy without ships of our own,—not ships of 
war, but ships of peace, carrying goods and carrying 
much more; creating friendships and rendering indis- 
pensable services to all interests on this side the water. 
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They must move constantly back and forth between the 
Americas. They are the only shuttles that can 
weave the delicate fabric of sympathy, comprehension, 
confidence, and mutual dependence in which we wish 
to clothe our policy of America for Americans. 

The task of building up an adequate merchant marine 
for America private capital must ultimately undertake 
and achieve, as it has undertaken and achieved every 
other like task amongst us in the past, with admirable 
enterprise, intelligence, and vigor; and it seems to me 
a manifest dictate of wisdom that we should promptly 
remove every legal obstacle that may stand in the way 
of this much-to-be-desired revival of our old independ- 
ence and should facilitate in every possible way the 
building, purchase, and American registration of ships. 
But capital cannot accomplish this great task of a sud- 
den. It must embark upon it by degrees, as the oppor- 
tunities of trade develop. Something must be done at 
once; done to open routes and develop opportunities 
where they are as yet undeveloped; done to open the 
arteries of trade where the currents have not yet 
learned to run,—especially between the two American 
continents, where they are, singularly enough, yet to be 
created and quickened; and it is evident that only the 
government can undertake such beginnings and assume 
the initial financial risks. When the risk has passed 
and private capital begins to find its way in sufficient 
abundance into these new channels, the government 
may withdraw. But it can not omit to begin. It should 
take the first steps, and should take them at once. Our 
goods must not lie piled up at our ports and stored 
upon side-tracks in freight cars which are daily needed 
on the roads; must not be left without means of trans- 
port to any foreign quarter. We must not await the 
permission of foreign ship-owners and foreign govern- 
ments to send them where we will. 

With a view to meeting these pressing necessities of 
our commerce and availing ourselves at the earliest pos- 
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sible moment of the present unparalleled opportunity 
of linking the two Americas together in bonds of mu- 
tual interest and service, an opportunity which may 
never return again if we miss it now, proposals will be 
made to the present Congress for the purchase or con- 
struction of ships to be owned and directed by the 
government similar to those made to the last Congress, 
but modified in some essential particulars. I recom- 
mend these proposals to you for your prompt accept- 
ance with the more confidence because every month that 
has elapsed since the former proposals were made has 
made the necessity for such action more and more mani- 
festly imperative. This need was then foreseen; it is 
now acutely felt and everywhere realized by those for 
whom trade is waiting but who can find no conveyance 
for their goods. I am not so much interested in the 
particulars of the program as I am in taking immedi- 
ate advantage of the great opportunity which awaits 
us if we will but act in this emergency. In this mat- 
ter, as in all others, a spirit of common counsel should 
prevail, and out of it should come an early solution 
of this pressing problem. 

There is another matter which seems to me to be 
very intimately associated with the question of national 
safety and preparation for defense. That is our policy 
towards the Philippines and the people of Porto Rico. 
Our treatment of them and their attitude towards us 
are manifestly of the first consequence in the develop- 
ment of our duties in the world and in getting a free 
hand to perform those duties. We must be free from 
every unnecessary burden or embarrassment; and there 
is no better way to be clear of embarrassment than 
to fulfil our promises and promote the interests of 
those dependent on us to the utmost. Bills for the 
alteration and reform of the government of the Philip- 
pines and for rendering fuller political justice to the 
people of Porto Rico were submitted to the sixty-third 
Congress. They will be submitted also to you. I need 
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not particularize their details. You are most of you 
already familiar with them. But I do recommend them 
to your early adoption with the sincere conviction that 
there are few measures you could adopt which would 
more serviceably clear the way for the great policies 
by which we wish to make good, now and always, our 
right to lead in enterprises of peace and good will and 
economic and political freedom. 

The plans for the armed forces of the nation which I 
have outlined, and for the general policy of adequate 
preparation for mobilization and defense, involve of 
course very large additional expenditures of money,— 
expenditures which will considerably exceed the esti- 
mated revenues of the government. It is made my 
duty by law, whenever the estimates of expenditure 
exceed the estimates of revenue, to call the attention 
of the Congress to the fact and suggest any means of 
meeting the deficiency that it may be wise or possible for 
me to suggest. I am ready to believe that it would be 
my duty to do so in any case; and I feel particularly 
bound to speak of the matter when it appears that the 
deficiency will arise directly out of the adoption by the 
Congress of measures which I myself urge it to adopt. 
Allow me, therefore, to speak briefly of the present 
state of the Treasury and of the fiscal problems which 
the next year will probably disclose. 

On the thirtieth of June last there was an available 
balance in the general fund of the Treasury of $104,- 
170,105.78. The total estimated receipts for the year 
1916, on the assumption that the emergency revenue 
measure passed by the last Congress will not be ex- 
tended beyond its present limit, the thirty-first of 
December, 1915, and that the present duty of one cent 
per pound on sugar will be discontinued after the first 
of May, 1916, will be $670,365,500. The balance of 
June last and these estimated revenues come, therefore, 
to a grand total of $774,535,605.78. The total esti- 
mated disbursements for the present fiscal year, includ- 
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ing twenty-five millions for the Panama Canal, twelve 
millions for probable deficiency appropriations, and 
fifty thousand dollars for miscellaneous debt redemp- 
tions, will be $753,891,000; and the balance in the 
general fund of the Treasury will be reduced to $20,- 
644,605.78. The emergency revenue act, if continued 
beyond its present time limitation, would produce, dur- 
ing the half year then remaining, about forty-one 
millions. The duty of one cent per pound on sugar, 
if continued, would produce during the two months of 
the fiscal year remaining after the first of May, about 
fifteen millions. These two sums, amounting together 
to fifty-six millions, if added to the revenues of the sec- 
ond half of the fiscal year, would yield the Treasury 
at the end of the year an available balance of 
$76,644,605.78. 

The additional revenues required to carry out the 
program of military and naval preparation of which 
I have spoken would, as at present estimated, be for 
the fiscal year 1917, $93,800,000. Those figures, 
taken with the figures for the present fiscal year which 
I have already given, disclose our financial problem 
for the year 1917. Assuming that the taxes imposed 
by the emergency revenue act and the present duty on 
sugar are to be discontinued, and that the balance at 
the close of the present fiscal year will be only $20,- 
644,605.78, that the disbursements for the Panama 
Canal will again be about twenty-five millions, and that 
the additional expenditures for the army and navy are 
authorized by the Congress, the deficit in the general 
fund of the Treasury on the thirtieth of June, 1917, 
will be nearly two hundred and thirty-five millions. To 
this sum at least fifty millions should be added to rep- 
resent a safe working balance for the Treasury, and 
twelve millions to include the usual deficiency estimates 
in 1917; and these additions would make a total deficit 
of some two hundred and ninety-seven millions. If 
the present taxes should be continued throughout this 
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year and the next, however, there would be a balance 
in the Treasury of some seventy-six and a half millions 
at the end of the present fiscal year, and a deficit at the 
end of the next year of only some fifty millions, or, 
reckoning in sixty-two millions for deficiency appropri- 
ations and a safe Treasury balance at the end of the 
year, a total deficit of some one hundred and twelve 
millions. The obvious moral of the figures is that it is 
a plain counsel of prudence to continue all of the present 
taxes or their equivalents, and confine ourselves to the 
problem of providing one hundred and twelve millions 
of new revenue rather than two hundred and ninety- 
seven millions. 

How shall we obtain the new revenue? We are fre- 
quently reminded that there are many millions of bonds 
which the Treasury is authorized under existing law to 
sell to reimburse the sums paid out of current revenues 
for the construction of the Panama Canal; and it is 
true that bonds to the amount of approximately $222,- 
000,000 are now available for that purpose. Prior to 
1913 $134,631,980 of these bonds had actually been 
sold to recoup the expenditures at the Isthmus; and 
now constitute a considerable item of the public debt. 
But I, for one, do not believe that the people of this 
country approve of postponing the payment of their 
bills. Borrowing money is short-sighted finance. It 
can be justified only when permanent things are to be 
accomplished which many generations will certainly 
benefit by and which it seems hardly fair that a single 
generation should pay for. The objects we are now 
proposing to spend money for cannot be so classified, 
except in the sense that everything wisely done may be 
said to be done in the interest of posterity as well as in 
our own. It seems to me a clear dictate of prudent 
statesmanship and frank finance that in what we are now, 
I hope, about to undertake we should pay as we go. 
The people of the country are entitled to know just 
what burdens of taxation they are to carry, and to know 
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from the outset, now. The new bills should be paid 
by internal taxation. 

To what sources, then, shall we turn? ‘This is so 
peculiarly a question which the gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives are expected under the Constitution 
to propose an answer to that you will hardly expect me 
to do more than discuss it in very general terms. We 
should be following an almost universal example of 
modern governments if we were to draw the greater 
part or even the whole of the revenues we need from 
the income taxes. By somewhat lowering the present 
limits of exemption and the figure at which the surtax 
shall begin to be imposed, and by increasing, step by 
step throughout the present graduation, the surtax 
itself, the income taxes as at present apportioned would 
yield sums sufficient to balance the books of the Treas- 
ury at the end of the fiscal year 1917 without anywhere 
making the burden unreasonably or oppressively 
heavy. The precise reckonings are fully and accurately 
set out in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
which will be immediately laid before you. 

And there are many additional sources of revenue 
which can justly be resorted to without hampering the 
industries of the country or putting any too great charge 
upon individual expenditure. A tax of one cent per 
gallon on gasoline and naphtha would yield, at the 
present estimated production, $10,000,000; a tax of 
fifty cents per horsepower on automobiles and internal 
explosion engines, $15,000,000; a stamp tax on bank 
cheques, probably $18,000,000; a tax of twenty-five 
cents per ton on pig iron, $10,000,000; a tax of twenty- 
five cents per ton on fabricated iron and steel probably 
$10,000,000. In a country of great industries like 
this it ought to be easy to distribute the burdens of 
taxation without making them anywhere bear too heay- 
ily or too exclusively upon any one set of persons or 
undertakings. What is clear is, that the industry of 
this generation should pays the bills of this generation. 
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I have spoken to you to-day, Gentlemen, upon a single 
theme, the thorough preparation of the nation to care 
for its own security and to make sure of entire freedom 
to play the impartial rdle in this hemisphere and in 
the world which we all believe to have been providen- 
tially assigned to it. I have had in my mind no thought 
of any immediate or particular danger arising out of 
our relations with other nations. We are at peace 
with all the nations of the world, and there is reason 
to hope that no question in controversy between this 
and other Governments will lead to any serious breach 
of amicable relations, grave as some differences of at- 
titude and policy have been and may yet turn out to be. 
I am sorry to say that the gravest threats against our 
national peace and safety have been uttered within our 
own borders. ‘There are citizens of the United States, 
I blush to admit, born under other flags but welcomed 
under our generous naturalization laws to the full free- 
dom and opportunity of America, who have poured the 
poison of disloyalty into the very arteries of our na- 
tional life; who have sought to bring the authority and 
good name of our Government into contempt, to de- 
stroy our industries wherever they thought it effective 
for their vindictive purposes to strike at them, and to 
debase our policies to the uses of foreign intrigue. Their 
number is not great as compared with the whole num- 
ber of those sturdy hosts by which our nation has been 
enriched in recent generations out of virile foreign 
stocks; but it is great enough to have brought deep 
disgrace upon us and to have made it necessary that 
we should promptly make use of processes of law by 
which we may be purged of their corrupt distempers. 
America never witnessed anything like this before. It 
never dreamed it possible that men sworn into its own 
citizenship, men drawn out of great free stocks such as 
supplied some of the best and strongest elements of 
that little, but how heroic, nation that in a high day 
of old staked its very life to free itself from every 
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entanglement that had darkened the fortunes of the 
older nations and set up a new standard here,—that 
men of such origins and such free choices of allegiance 
would ever turn in malign reaction against the Govern- 
ment and people who had welcomed and nurtured them 
and seek to make this proud country once more a hot- 
bed of European passion. A little while ago such a 
thing would have seemed incredible. Because it was 
incredible we made no preparation for it. We would 
have been almost ashamed to prepare for it, as if we 
were suspicious of ourselves, our own comrades and 
neighbors! But the ugly and incredible thing has actu- 
ally come about and we are without adequate Federal 
laws to deal with it. I urge you to enact such laws 
at the earliest possible moment and feel that in doing 
so I am urging you to do nothing less than save the 
honor and self-respect of the nation. Such creatures 
of passion, disloyalty, and anarchy must be crushed out. 
They are not many, but they are infinitely malignant, 
and the hand of our power should close over them at 
once. They have formed plots to destroy property, 
they have entered into conspiracies against the neutral- 
ity of the Government, they have sought to pry into 
every confidential transaction of the Government in 
order to serve interests alien to our own. It is possible 
to deal with these things very effectually. I need not 
suggest the terms in which they may be dealt with. 

I wish that it could be said that only a few men, misled 
by mistaken sentiments of allegiance to the governments 
under which they were born, had been guilty of dis- 
turbing the self-possession and misrepresenting the tem- 
per and principles of the country during these days of 
terrible war, when it would seem that every man who 
was truly an American would instinctively make it his 
duty and his pride to keep the scales of judgment even 
and prove himself a partisan of no nation but his own. 
But it cannot. ‘There are some men among us, and 
many residents abroad who, though born and bred in 
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the United States and calling themselves Americans, 
have so forgotten themselves and their honor as citi- 
zens as to put their passionate sympathy with one or 
the other side in the great European conflict above their 
regard for the peace and dignity of the United States. 
They also preach and practice disloyalty. No laws, 
I suppose, can reach corruptions of the mind and heart; 
but I should not speak of others without also speaking 
of these and expressing the even deeper humiliation and 
scorn which every self-possessed and thoughtfully patri- 
otic American must feel when he thinks of them and of 
the discredit they are daily bringing upon us. 

While we speak of the preparation of the Nation to 
make sure of her security and her effective power we 
must not fall into the patent error of supposing that 
her real strength comes from armaments and mere 
safeguards of written law. It comes, of course, from 
her people, their energy, their success in their under- 
takings, their free opportunity to use the natural re- 
sources of our great home land and of the lands out- 
side our continental borders which look to us for pro- 
tection, for encouragement, and for assistance in their 
development; from the organization and freedom and 
vitality of our economic life. The domestic questions 
which engaged the attention of the last Congress are 
more vital to the Nation in this its time of test than 
at any other time. We can not adequately make ready 
for any trial of our strength unless we wisely and 
promptly direct the force of our laws into these all- 
important fields of domestic action. A matter which 
it seems to me we should have very much at heart is 
the creation of the right instrumentalities by which 
to mobilize our economic resources in any time of na- 
tional necessity. I take it for granted that I do not 
need your authority to call into sympathetic consulta- 
tion with the directing officers of the Army and Navy 
men of recognized leadership and ability from among 
our citizens who are thoroughly familiar, for example, 
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with the transportation facilities of the country and 
therefore competent to advise how they may be co-or- 
dinated when the need arises, those who can suggest the 
best way in which to bring about prompt co-operation 
among the manufacturers of the country, should it be 
necessary, and those who could assist to bring the tech- 
nical skill of the country to the aid of the Government 
in the solution of particular problems of defense. I 
only hope that if I should find it feasible to constitute 
such an advisory body the Congress would be willing 
to vote the small sum of money that would be needed 
to defray the expenses that would probably be necessary 
to give it the clerical and administrative machinery 
with which to do serviceable work. 

What is more important is, that the industries and 
resources of the country should be available and ready 
for mobilization. It is the more imperatively neces- 
sary, therefore, that we should promptly devise means 
for doing what we have not yet done: that we should 
give intelligent Federal aid and stimulation to industrial 
and vocational education, as we have long done in the 
large field of our agricultural industry; that, at the 
same time that we safeguard and conserve the natural 
resources of the country we should put them at the dis- 
posal of those who will use them promptly and intelli- 
gently, as was sought to be done in the admirable bills 
submitted to the last Congress from its committees on 
the public lands, bills which I earnestly recommend in 
principle to your consideration; that we should put into 
early operation some provisions for rural credits which 
will add to the extensive borrowing facilities already 
afforded the farmer by the Reserve Bank Act, adequate 
instrumentalities by which long credits may be obtained 
on land mortgages; and that we should study more 
carefully than they have hitherto been studied the right 
adaptation of our economic arrangements to changing 
conditions. 

Many conditions about which we have repeatedly 
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legislated are being altered from decade to decade, it 
is evident, under our very eyes, and are likely to change 
even more rapidly and more radically in the days im- 
mediately ahead of us, when peace has returned to the 
world and the nations of Europe once more take up 
their tasks of commerce and industry with the energy 
of those who must bestir themselves to build anew. 
Just what these changes will be no one can certainly 
foresee or confidently predict. There are no cal- 
culable, because no stable, elements in the problem. 
The most we can do is to make certain that we have 
the necessary instrumentalities of information con- 
stantly at our service so that we may be sure that we 
know exactly what we are dealing with when we come 
to act, if it should be necessary to act at all. We must 
first certainly know what it is that we are seeking to 
adapt ourselves to. I may ask the privilege of ad- 
dressing you more at length on this important matter 
a little later in your session. 

In the meantime may I make this suggestion? The 
transportation problem is an exceedingly serious and 
pressing one in this country. ‘There has from time to 
time of late been reason to fear that our railroads 
would not much longer be able to cope with it success- 
fully, as at present equipped and coordinated. I sug- 
gest that it would be wise to provide for a commission 
of inquiry to ascertain by a thorough canvass of the 
whole question whether our laws as at present framed 
and administered are as serviceable as they might be 
in the solution of the problem. It is obviously a prob- 
lem that lies at the very foundation of our efficiency as 
a people. Such an inquiry ought to draw out every 
circumstance and opinion worth considering and we 
need to know all sides of the matter if we mean to do 
anything in the field of Federal legislation. 

No one, I am sure, would wish to take any back- 
ward step. The regulation of the railways of the 
country by a Federal commission has had admirable re- 
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sults and has fully justified the hopes and expectations 
of those by whom the policy of regulation was origi- 
nally proposed. The question is not what should we 
undo? It is, whether there is anything else we can 
do that will supply us the effective means, in the very 
process of regulation, for bettering the conditions 
under which the railroads are operated and for mak- 
ing them more useful servants of the country as a whole. 
It seems to me that it might be the part of wisdom, 
therefore, before further legislation in this field is at- 
tempted, to look at the whole problem of coérdination 
and efficiency in the full light of a fresh assessment of 
circumstance and opinion, as a guide to dealing with 
the several parts of it. 

For what we are seeking now, what in my mind is the 
single thought of this message, is national efficiency and 
security. We serve a great nation. We should serve 
it in the spirit of its peculiar genius. It is the genius 
of common men for self-government, industry, justice, 
liberty and peace. We should see to it that it lacks no 
instrument, no facility or vigor of law, to make it suf- 
ficient to play its part with energy, safety, and assured 
success. In this we are no partisans but heralds and 
prophets of a new age. 
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I FEEL an unaffected diffidence in coming into this 

conference without having participated in its deliber- 
ations. I wish that I might have been here to learn the 
many things that I am sure have been learned by those 
who have attended these conferences. I feel confident 
that nothing that I say about the rural church will be 
new to you. I am here simply because I wished to show 
my profound interest in the subject which you have been 
considering and not because I thought I had anything 
original to contribute to your thought. 

I think. that as we have witnessed the processes of 
our civilization in recent years we have more and more 
realized how our cities were tending to draw the vitality 
from the countryside, how much less our life centered 
upon country districts and how much more upon crowded 
cities. There was a time when America was charac- 
teristically rural, when practically all her strength was 
drawn from quiet countrysides, where life ran upon 
established lines and where men and women and chil- 
dren were familiar with each other in a long-established 
neighborliness; but our rural districts are not now just 
what they used to be and have partaken in recent years 
of something of the fluidity that has characterized our 
general life. So that we have again and again been 
called upon from one point of view or another to study 
the revitalization of the countryside. There was a 
time, no longer ago than the youth of my own father, 
for example, when pastors found some of their most 
vital work in the country churches. I remember my 
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dear father used to ride from church to church in a 
thickly populated country region and minister to sev- 
eral churches with a sense of ministering to the most 
vital interests of the part of the country in which he 
lived. 

After all, the most vitalizing thing in the world is 
Christianity. The world has advanced, advanced in 
what we regard as real civilization, not by material 
but by spiritual means, and one nation is distinguished 
from another nation by its ideals, not by its possessions ; 
by what it believes in, by what it lives by, by what it in- 
tends, by the visions which its young men dream and 
the achievements which its mature men attempt. So 
that each nation when it writes its poetry or writes its 
memoirs, exalts the character of its people and of those 
who spring from the loins of its people. 

There is an old antithesis upon which I do not care 
to dwell, because there is not a great deal to be got from 
dwelling on it, between life and doctrine. Here is no 
real antithesis. A man lives as he believes he ought to 
live or as he believes that it is to his advantage to live. 
He lives upon a doctrine, upon a principle, upon an 
idea—sometimes a very low principle, sometimes a very 
exalted principle. I used to be told when I was a youth 
that some of the old casuists reduced all sin to egotism, 
and I have thought as I watched the career of some in- 
dividuals that the analysis had some vital point to it. 
An egotist is a man who has got the whole perspective 
of life wrong. He conceives of himself as the center 
of affairs. He conceives of himself as the center of 
affairs even as affects the providence of God. He has 
not related himself to the great forces which dominate 
him with the rest of us, and therefore has set up a little 
kingdom all his own in which he reigns with unhonored 
sovereignty. So there are some men who set up the 
principle of individual advantage as the principle, the 
doctrine, of their life, and live by that, and live gen- 
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erally a life that feads to all sorts of shipwreck. What- 
ever our doctrine be, our life is conformed to it. 

But what I want to speak of is not the contrast be- 
tween doctrine and life, but the translation of doctrine 
into life. After all, Christianity is not important to us 
because it is a valid body of conceptions regarding God 
and man, but because it is a vital body of conceptions 
which can be translated into life for us, life in this world 
and a life still greater in the next. Except as Chris- 
tianity changes and inspires life, it has failed of its mis- 
sion. That is what Christ éame into the world for, to 
save our spirits, and you cannot have your spirit altered 
without having your life altered. 

When I think of the rural church, therefore, I wonder 
how far the rural church is vitalizing the lives of the 
communities in which it exists. We have had a great 
deal to say recently, and it has been very profitably said, 
about the school as a social center, by which is meant 
the schoolhouse as a social center; about making the 
house which in the daytime is used for the children a 
place which their parents may use in the evenings and 
at other disengaged times for the meetings of the com- 
munity, where they will be privileged to come together 
and talk about anything that is of community interest 
and talk about it with the utmost freedom. Some people 
have been opposed to it because there are some things 
that they do not want talked about. Some boards of 
education have been opposed to it because they realized 
that it might not be well for the board of education to 
be talked about. ‘Talk is a very dangerous thing, com- 
munity comparisons of views are a very dangerous thing, 
to the men who are doing wrong, but I, for my part, 
believe in making the schoolhouse the social center, the 
place that the community can use for any kind of co- 
ordinating that it wants to do in its life. But I believe 
that where the school is inadequate, and even where it 
is adequate, the most vital social center should be the 
church itself, and that not by way of organizing the 
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church for social service—that is not my topic to-night; 
that is another topic—but of making the community 
realize that that congregation, and particularly that 
pastor, is interested in everything that is important for 
that community, and that the members of that church 
are ready to co-operate and the pastor ready to lend his 
time and his energy to the kind of organization which 
is necessary outside the church, as well as within it, 
for the benefit of the community. 

It seems to me that the country pastor has an un- 
paralleled opportunity to be a country leader, to make 
everybody realize that he, as the representative of 
Christ, believes himself related to everything human, 
to everything human that has as its object the uplift and 
instruction and inspiration of the community or the bet- 
terment of any of its conditions; and that if any pastor 
will make it felt throughout the community that that is 
his spirit, that his interest, and that he is ready to draw 
his elders or his deacons or his vestrymen along with him 
as active agents in the betterment of the community, the 
church will begin to have a dominating influence in the 
community such as it has lost for the time being and we 
must find it means to regain. 

For example, in a farming community one of the 
things that the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton is trying to do is to show the farmers of the country 
the easiest and best methods of co-operation with regard 
to marketing their crops—helping in their effort to 
learn how to handle their crops in a co-operative fashion 
so that they can get the best service from the railroads; 
to learn how to find the prevailing market prices in the 
accessible market so as to know where it will be best 
and most profitable to send their farm products; and to 
draw them together into co-operative association with 
these objects in view. The church ought to lend its 
hand in that. The pastor ought to say, “If you want 
somebody to look after this for you, I will give part of 
my time and I will find other men in my congregation 
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who will help you in the work and help you without 
charging you anything for it. We want you to realize 
that this church is interested in the lives of the people 
of this community and that it will lend itself to any 
legitimate project that advances the life and interest of 
this community.” 

Let the rural church find that road and then discover, 
as it will discover, that men begin to swing their thoughts 
to those deeper meanings of the church in which we wish 
to draw their attention; that this is a spiritual brother- 
hood; that the pastor and his associates are interested in 
them because they are interested in the souls of men and 
the prosperity of men as it lies deep in their hearts. 
There are a great many ways by which leadership can be 
exercised. The church has too much depended upon in- 
dividual example. “So let your light shine before men” 
has been interpreted to mean, “Put your individual self 
on a candlestick and shine.” Now, the trouble is that 
some people cannot find a candlestick, but the greater 
trouble is that they are very poor candles and the light is 
very dim. It does not dispel much of the darkness for 
me individually to sit on top of a candlestick, but if I can 
lend such little contribution of spiritual force as I have 
to my neighbor and to my comrade and to my friend, 
and we can draw a circle of friends together and unite 
our spiritual forces, then we have something more than 
example: we have co-operation. 

Co-operation ladies and gentlemen, is the vital prin- 
ciple of social life; not organization merely. I think 
I know something about organization. I can make an 
organization, but it is one thing to have an organiza- 
tion and another thing to fill it with life. And then it 
is a very important matter what sort of life you fill it 
with. If the object of the organization is what the 
object of some business organizations is and the object 
of many political organizations is, to absorb the life of 
the community and run the community for its own bene- 
fit, then there is nothing beneficial in it. But if the ob- 
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ject of the organization is to afford a mechanism by 
which the whole community can co-operatively use its 
life, then there is a great deal in it. An organization 
without the spirit of co-operation is dead and may be 
dangerous. The vital principle is co-operation, and or- 
ganization is secondary. I have been a member of one 
or two churches that were admirably organized and 
they were accomplishing nothing. You know some 
people dearly love organization. They dearly love to 
sit in a chair and preside. They pride themselves upon 
their knowledge of parliamentary practice. They love 
to concoct and write minutes. They love to appoint 
committees. They boast of the number of committees 
that their organization has and they like the power and 
the social influence of distributing their friends among 
the committees, and then when the committees are 
formed there is nothing to commit to them. 

This is a Nation which loves to go through the 
motions of public meeting whether there is anything 
particularly important to consider or not. It is an 
interesting thing to me how the American is born know- 
ing how to conduct a public meeting. I remember that 
when I was a lad I belonged to an organization which 
at that time seemed to me very important, which was 
known as the Lightfoot Baseball Club. Our clubroom 
was a corner, an unoccupied corner, of the loft of my 
father’s barn, the part that the hay had not encroached 
upon, and I distinctly remember how we used to con- 
duct orderly meetings of the club in that corner of the 
loft. I had never seen a public meeting and I do not 
believe any of the other lads with whom I was associated 
had ever seen a public meeting, but we somehow knew 
how to conduct one. We knew how to make motions 
and second them; we knew that a motion could not have 
more than two amendments offered at the same time; 
and we knew the order in which the amendments had to 
be put, the second amendment before the first. How 
we knew it I do not know. We were born that way, I 
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suppose. But nothing very important happened at those 
meetings, and I have been present at some church or- 
ganization meetings at which nothing more important 
happened than happened with the Lightfoot Baseball 
Club. I remember distinctly that my delight and in- 
terest was in the meetings, not in what they were for; 
just the sense of belonging to an organization and doing 
something with the organization, it did not very much 
matter what. Some churches are organized that way. 
They are exceedingly active about nothing. Now, why 
not lend that organizing instinct, that acting instinct, 
to the real things that are happening in the community, 
whether they have anything to do with the church or 
not? 

We look back to the time of the early settlements 
in this country and remember that in old New England 
the church and the school were the two sources of the 
life of the community. Everything centered in them. 
Everything emanated from them. The school fed the 
church and the church ran the community. It some- 
times did not run it very liberally, and I for my part 
would not wish to see any church run any community, 
but I do wish to see every church assist the community 
in which it is established to run itself, to show that the 
spirit of Christianity is the spirit of assistance, of coun- 
sel, of vitalization, of intense interest in everything that 
affects the lives of men and women and children. So 
that I am hoping that the outcome of these conferences, 
of all that we say and do about this very important 
matter, may be to remind the church that it is put into 
this world not only to serve the individual soul but 
to serve society also. And it has got to go to work on 
society with a greater sense of the exigency of the thing 
than in the case of the individual, because you have got 
to save society in this world, not in the next. I hope 
that our society is not going to exist in the next. It needs 
amendment in several particulars, I venture to say, and 
I hope that the society in the next world will be amended 
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in those particulars—I will not mention them. But we 
have nothing to do with society in the next world. We 
may have something to do with the individual soul in 
the next world by getting it started straight for the 
next world, but we have got nothing to do with the or- 
ganization of society in the next world. We have got 
to save society, so far as it is saved by the instrumen- 
tality of Christianity in this world. It is a job, there- 
fore, that you have got to undertake immediately and 
work at all the time, and it is the business of the church. 

Legislation can not save society. Legislation can 
not even rectify society. The law that will work is 
merely the summing up in legislative form of the moral 
judgment that the community has already reached. Law 
records how far society has got, and there have got to 
be instrumentalities preceding the law that get society 
up to that point where it will be ready to record. Try 
the experiment. Enact a law that is the moral judg- 
ment of a very small minority of the community, and it 
will not work. Most people will not understand it, and 
if they do understand they will resent it, and whether 
they understand it and resent it or not they will not obey 
it. Law is a record of achievement. It is not a process 
of regeneration. Our wills have to be regenerated, and 
our purposes rectified before we are in a position to en- 
act laws that record those moral achievements. And 
that is the business, primarily, it seems to me, of the 
Christian. 

There are a great many arguments about Christianity. 
There are a great many things which we spiritually as- 
sert which we can not prove in the ordinary, scientific 
sense of the word “prove’’; but there are some things 
which we can show. The proof of Christianity is writ- 
ten in the biography of the saints, and by the saints I do 
not mean the technical saints, those whom the church 
or the world has picked out to label “saints,” for they 
are not very numerous, but the people whose lives, 
whose individual lives, have been transformed by 
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Christianity. It is the only force in the world that I 
have ever heard of that does actually transform the 
life, and the proof of that transformation is to be found 
all over the Christian world and is multiplied and re- 
peated as Christianity gains fresh territory in the 
heathen world. Men begin suddenly to erect great 
spiritual standards over the little personal standards 
which they theretofore professed and will walk smiling 
to the stake in order that their souls may be true to 
themselves. There is nothing else that does that. There 
is something that is analogous to it, and that is patrio- 
tism. Men will go into the fire of battle and freely 
give their lives for something greater than themselves, 
their duty to their country; and there is a pretty fine 
analogy between patriotism and Christianity. It is the 
devotion of the spirit to something greater and nobler 
than itself. These are the transforming influences. All 
the transforming influences in the world are unselfish. 
There is not a single selfish force in the world that is 
not touched with sinister power, and the church is the 
only embodiment of the things that are entirely unsel- 
fish, the principles of self-sacrifice and devotion. Surely 
this is the instrumentality by which rural communities 
may be transformed and led to the things that are great; 
and surely there is nothing in the rural community in 
which the rural church ought not to be the leader and 
of which it ought not to be the vital actual center. 

That is the simple message that I came to utter to- 
night, and, as I began by saying, I dare say it is no 
message; I dare say it has been repeatedly said in this 
conference; I merely wanted to add my testimony to the 
validity and power of that conception. Because, ladies 
and gentlemen, we are in the world to do something 
more than look after ourselves. 

The reason that I am proud to be an American is 
because America was given birth to by such conceptions 
as these; that its object in the world, its only reason for 
existence as a Government, was to show men the paths 
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of liberty and of mutual serviceability, to lift the com- 
mon man out of the paths, out of the sloughs of dis- 
couragement and even despair; set his feet upon firm 
ground; tell him, “Here is the high road upon which 
you are as much entitled to walk as we are, and, we 
will see that there is a free field and no favor, and that 
as your moral qualities are and your physical powers 
so will your success be. We will not let any man make 
you afraid, and we will not let any man do you an 
injustice.” 

Those are the ideals of America. We have not al- 
ways lived up to them. No community has always lived 
up to them, but we are dignified by the fact that those 
are the things we live for and sail by; America is great 
in the world, not as she is a successful Government 
merely, but as she is the successful embodiment of a 
great ideal of unselfish citizenship. That is what 
makes the world feel America draw it like a lodestone. 
That is the reason why the ships that cross the sea 
have so many hopeful eyes lifted from their humbler 
quarters toward the shores of the new world. That is 
the reason why men, after they have been for a little 
while in America and go back for a visit to the old coun- 
try, have a new light in their faces—the light that has 
kindled there in the country where they have seen some 
of their objects fulfilled. That is the light that shines 
from America. God grant that it may always shine and 
that in many a humble hearth, in quiet country churches, 


the flames may be lighted by which this great light is 
kept alive. 


WHAT IS PAN-AMERICANISM? 


ADDRESS TO PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, WASH- 
INGTON, JANUARY 6, 1916. FROM THE NEW YORK 
“TIMES,” JANUARY 7, 1916. 


| Ea was a matter of sincere regret with me that I was 
not in the city to extend the greetings of the Gov- 
ernment to this distinguished body, and I am very happy 
that I have returned in time at least to extend to it 
my felicitations upon the unusual interest and success 
of its proceedings. I wish that it might have been 
my good fortune to be present at the sessions and be 
instructed by the papers that were read. I have some- 
what become inured to scientific papers in the course 
of a long experience, but I have never ceased to be in- 
structed and to enjoy them. 

The sessions of this Congress have been looked for- 
ward to with the greatest interest throughout this coun- 
try, because there is no more certain evidence of in- 
tellectual life than the desire of men of all nations to 
share their thoughts with one another. 

I have been told so much about the proceedings of 
this Congress that I feel that I can congratulate you 
upon the increasing sense of comradeship and intimate 
intercourse which has marked its sessions from day to 
day; and it is a very happy circumstance in our view that 
this, perhaps the most vital and successful of the meet- 
ings of this Congress, should have occurred in the Capi- 
tal of our own country, because we should wish to re- 
gard this as the universal place where ideas worth while 
are exchanged and shared. The drawing together of 
the Americas, ladies and gentlemen, has long been 
dreamed of and desired. It is a matter of peculiar 
gratification, therefore, to see this great thing happen; 
to see the Americas drawing together, and not drawing 
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together upon any insubstantial foundation of mere 
sentiment. 

After all, even friendship must be based upon a per- 
ception of common sympathies, of common interests, 
of common ideals, and of common purposes. Men 
cannot be friends unless they intend the same things, 
and the Americas have more and more realized that 
in all essential particulars they intend the same thing 
with regard to their thought and their life and their 
activities. To be privileged, therefore, to see this draw- 
ing together, in friendship and communion, based upon 
these solid foundations, affords everyone who looks on 
with open eyes peculiar satisfaction and joy; and it 
has seemed to me that the language of science, the lan- 
guage of impersonal thought, the language of those 
who think, not along the lines of individual interest 
but along what are intended to be the direct and search- 
ing lines of truth itself, was a very fortunate language 
in which to express this community of interest and of 
sympathy. Science affords an international language 
just as commerce also affords a universal language, be- 
cause in each instance there is a universal purpose, a 
universal general plan of action, and it is a pleasing 
thought to those who have had something to do with 
scholarship that scholars have had a great deal to do 
with sowing the seeds of friendship between nation and 
nation. Truth recognizes no national boundaries. 
Truth permits no racial prejudices; and when men come 
to know each other and to recognize equal intellectual 
strength and equal intellectual sincerity and a common 
intellectual purpose, some of the best foundations of 
friendship are already laid. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, our thought cannot pause 
at the artificial boundaries of the fields of science and 
of commerce. All boundaries that divide life into sec- 
tions and interests are artificial, because life is all of 
a piece. You cannot treat part of it without by im- 
plication and indirection treating all of it, and the field 
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of science is not to be distinguished from the field of 
life any more than the field of commerce is to be dis- 
tinguished from the general field of life. No one who 
reflects upon the progress of science or the spread of 
the arts of peace or the extension and perfection of any 
of the practical arts of life can fail to see that there is 
only one atmosphere of mutual confidence and of peace 
and of ordered political life among the nations. Amidst 
war and revolution even the voice of science must for 
the most part be silent, and revolution tears up the 
very roots of everything that makes life go steadily 
forward and the light grow from generation to gen- 
eration. For nothing stirs passion like political disturb- 
ance, and passion is the enemy of truth. 

These things were realized with peculiar vividness 
and said with unusual eloquence in a recent conference 
held in this city for the purpose of considering the 
financial relations between the two continents of Amer- 
ica, because it was perceived that financiers can do 
nothing without the co-operation of governments, and 
that if merchants would deal with one another, laws 
must agree with one another; that you cannot make 
laws vary without making them contradict, and that 
amidst contradictory laws the easy flow of commercial 
intercourse is impossible, and that, therefore, a financial 
congress naturally led to all the inferences of politics. 
For politics I conceive to be nothing more than the 
science of the ordered progress of society along the 
lines of greatest usefulness and convenience to itself. 
I have never in my own mind admitted the distinction 
between the other departments of life and politics. 
Some people devote themselves so exclusively to politics 
that they forget there is any other part of life, and so 
soon as they do they become that thing which is de- 
scribed as a “mere politician.’ Statesmanship begins 
where these connections so unhappily lost are re-estab- 
lished. The statesman stands in the midst of life to 
interpret life in political action. 
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The conference to which I have referred marked the 
consciousness of the two Americas that economically 
they are very dependent upon one another, that they 
have a great deal that it is desirable they should ex- 
change and share with one another, that they have’kept 
unnaturally and unfortunately separated and apart 
when they had a manifest and obvious community of in- 
terest; and the object of that conference was to ascer- 
tain the practical means by which the commercial and 
practical intercourse of the continents could be quick- 
ened and facilitated. And where events move, states- 
men, if they be not indifferent or be not asleep, must 
think and act. 

For my own part I congratulate myself upon living 
in a time when these things, always susceptible of in- 
tellectual demonstration, have begun to be very widely 
and universally appreciated, and when the statesmen 
of the two American continents have more and more 
come into candid, trustful mutual conference, compar- 
ing views as to the practical and friendly way of help- 
ing one another, and of setting forward every handsome 
enterprise on this side of the Atlantic. 

But these gentlemen have not conferred without 
realizing that back of all the material community of 
interest of which I have spoken there lies and must lie 
a community of political interest. I have been told a 
very interesting fact—I hope it is true—that while this 
Congress has been discussing science, it has been, in 
spite of itself, led into the feeling that behind the 
science there was some inference with regard to politics, 
and that if the Americans were to be united in thought 
they must in some degree sympathetically be united in 
action. What these statesmen, who have been con- 
ferring from month to month in Washington, have come 
to realize, is that back of the community of material in- 
terest there is a community of political interest. 

I hope I can make clear to you in what sense I use 
these words. I do not mean a mere partnership in 
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the things that are expedient. I mean what I was try- 
ing to indicate a few moments ago, that you cannot 
separate politics from these things, that you cannot have 
real intercourse of any kind amidst political jealousies, 
which is only another way of saying that you cannot com- 
mune unless you are friends, and that friendship is 
based upon your political relations with each other per- 
haps more than upon any other kind of relationship 
between nations. If nations are politically suspicious 
of one another, all their intercourse is embarrassed. 
That is the reason, I take it, if it be true, as I hope it 
is, that your thoughts even during this Congress, though 
the questions you are called upon to consider are ap- 
parently so foreign politics, have again and again been 
drawn back to the political inferences. The object of 
American statesmanship on the two continents is to see 
to it that American friendship is founded on a rock. 
The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by the United 
States on her own authority. It always has been main- 
tained and always will be maintained upon her own re- 
sponsibility. But the Monroe Doctrine demanded 
merely that European Governments should not attempt 
to extend their political systems to this side of the Atlan- 
tic. It did not disclose the use which the United States 
intended to make of her power on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. It was a hand held up in warning, but there was no 
promise in it of what America was going to do with 
the implied and partial protectorate which she appar- 
ently was trying to set up on this side of the water; and 
I believe you will sustain me in the statement that it 
has been fears and suspicions on this score which have 
hitherto prevented the greater intimacy and confidence 
and trust between the Americas. The States of America 
have not been certain what the United States would do 
with her power. That doubt must be removed. And 
latterly there has been a very frank interchange of 
views between the authorities in Washington and those 
who represented the other States of this hemisphere, an 
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interchange of views charming and hopeful, because 
based upon an increasingly sure appreciation of the 
spirit in which they were undertaken. These gentlemen 
have seen that if America is to come into her own, into 
her legitimate own, in a world of peace and order, she 
must establish the foundations of amity so that no one 
will hereafter doubt them. 

I hope and I believe that this can be accomplished. 
These conferences have enabled me to forsee how it 
will be accomplished. It will be accomplished in the 
first place, by the States of America uniting in guaran- 
teeing to each other absolutely political independence 
and territorial integrity. In the second place, and as a 
necessary corollary to that, guaranteeing the agree- 
ment to settle all pending boundary disputes as soon as 
possible and by amicable process; by agreeing that all 
disputes among themselves, should they unhappily arise, 
will be handled by patient, impartial investigation, and 
settled by arbitration; and the agreement necessary to 
the peace of the Americas, that no State of either con- 
tinent will permit revolutionary expeditions against an- 
other State to be fitted out on its territory, and that 
they will prohibit the exportation of the munitions of 
war for the purpose of supplying revolutionists against 
neighboring Governments. 

You see what our thought is, gentlemen, not only 
the international peace of America but the domestic 
peace of America. If American States are constantly 
in ferment, if any of them are constantly in ferment, 
there will be a standing threat to their relations with 
one another. It is just as much to our interest to as- 
sist each other to the orderly processes within our own 
borders as it is to orderly processes in our controversies 
with one another. These are very practical suggestions 
which have sprung up in the minds of thoughtful men, 
and I, for my part, believe that they are going to lead 
the way to something that America has prayed for for 
many a generation. For they are based, in the first 
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place, so far as the stronger States are concerned, upon 
the handsome principle of self-restraint and respect for 
the rights of everybody. They are based upon the prin- 
ciples of absolute political equality among the States, 
equality of right, not equality of indulgence. They are 
based, in short, upon the solid eternal foundations of 
justice and humanity. No man can turn away from 
these things without turning away from the hope of the 
world. These are things, ladies and gentlemen, for 
which the world has hoped and waited with prayerful 
heart. God grant that it may be granted to America 
to lift this light on high for the illumination of the 
world. 


“YOU CANNOT FOOL ALL THE PEOPLE 
ALL THE TIN: 


ADDRESS AT THE FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE 
MOTION PICTURE BOARD OF TRADE, HOTEL BILT- 
MORE, NEW YORK, JANUARY 27, 1916. FROM THE 
WHITE HOUSE FILES. 


WONDERED when I was on my way here what 

would be expected of me. It occurred to me that 
perhaps I would only be expected to go through the 
motions of a speech, and then I reflected that, never 
having seen myself speak and generally having my 
thoughts concentrated upon what I had to say, I had 
not the least notion what my motions were when I made 
a speech. Because it has never occurred to me in my 
simplicity to make a speech before a mirror. If you 
will give me time, I will rehearse this dificult part and 
return and perform it for you. 

I have sometimes been very much chagrined in seeing 
myself in a motion picture. I have wondered if I really 
was that kind of a “guy.” The extraordinary rapidity 
with which I walked, for example, the instantaneous 
and apparently automatic nature of my motion, the way 
in which I produce uncommon grimaces, and _alto- 
gether the extraordinary exhibition I make of myself 
sends me to bed very unhappy. And I often think to 
myself that, although all the world is a stage and men 
and women but actors upon it, after all the external 
appearances of things are very superficial indeed. I 
am very much more interested in what my fellow-men 
are thinking about than in the motions through which 
they are going. While we unconsciously display a great 
deal of human nature in our visible actions, there are 
some very deep waters which no picture can sound. 

When you think of a great nation you are not think- 
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ing of a visible thing; you are thinking of a spiritual 
thing. I suppose a man in public office feels this with 
a peculiar poignancy, because what it is important for 
him to know is the real, genuine sentiments and emo- 
tions of the people that make up the nation. I found 
out what was going on in Mexico in a very singular 
way,—by hearing a sufficiently large number of liars 
talk about it. I think the psychological explanation will 
interest you. 

You know that the truth is consistent with itself; one 
piece matches another. Now no man is an inventive 
enough liar not to bring in large sections of truth in 
what he says, and after all the liars are done talking 
to you about the same subject it will come to your con- 
sciousness that long and large pieces of what they said 
matched; that in that respect they all said the same 
thing; that the variations are lies and the consistencies 
are the truth. They will not all tell you the same piece 
of the truth, so that if you hear enough of them, you 
may get the whole of the truth. And yet it is very tedi- 
ous to hear men lie, particularly when you know they 
are lying. You feel like reminding them that really 
your time is important to you and that you wish they 
would get down to business and tell you what is really 
so, but they do not. They want this adventure of their 
invention; they want to give an excursion to their minds 
before they get down to business. What I particularly 
object to is a very able man with a lot of inventions 
coming to me and lying to me, because then the inter- 
view is very tedious and long before we get down to 
business. I got to know that story so by heart that the 
last time a deputation visited me about Mexico I thought 
I would save time and I told them exactly what they 
were going to say to me. They went away very much 
confused; they wondered how I had heard it, because 
they knew it was not so. 

Yet underneath all of this are those great pulses 
which throb in great bodies of men and drive the great 
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affairs of state, and I wonder how men venture to try 
to deceive a great nation. There never was a pro- 
founder saying than that of Lincoln that you can fool 
all the people some of the time and some of the people 
all of the time, but you cannot fool all the people all 
of the time, and the best way in which to silence any 
friend of yours whom you know to be a fool is to 
induce him to hire a hall. Nothing chills pretense like 
exposure. Nothing will bear the tests of examination 
for a shorter length of time than pretense. At least so 
I try to persuade myself, and yet there are some hum- 
bugs that have been at large a long time. I suppose 
that there is always a rising generation whom they can 
fool, but the older heads ought not to permit themselves 
to be fooled. 

I should think that in a year like the year 1916, when 
there is to be a common reckoning for everybody, men 
would hurry up and begin to tell the truth. They are 
not hurrying about it; they are taking their time, but 
the American people are going to insist upon it before 
this year is over that everybody comes up and is counted 
on the great questions of the day. They are not going 
to take any excuses, they are not going to take any pre- 
tenses; they are going to insist upon the goods being 
delivered on the spot, and anybody that declines to 
deliver them is going to go bankrupt, and ought to go 
bankrupt. Everybody ought to get what is coming to 
him. 

But I came here to say that I hoped you would not 
believe that I am what I appear to be in the pictures 
you make of me. I really am a pretty decent fellow! 
And I have a lot of emotions that do not show on the 
surface, and the things that I do not say would fill a 
library. The great curse of public life is that you are 
not allowed to say all the things that you think. Some 
of my opinions about some men are extremely pictur- 
esque, and if you could only take a motion picture of 
them, you would think it was Vesuvius in eruption. Yet 
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all these volcanic forces, all these things that are going 
on inside of me, have to be concealed under a most 
grave and reverend exterior, and I have to make believe 
that I have nothing but respectable and solemn thoughts 
all the time. There is a lot going on inside of me that 
would be entertaining to any audience anywhere. 

I am very much complimented that you should have 
allowed me to come in at this late hour in your feast 
and, without partaking of the pleasures of conversa- 
tion, to make you all, whether you would or not, listen 
to me talk. My object in life is not talking. I wish 
there were less talking to do. I wish that not everybody 
had to be persuaded to do the right thing. I wish that 
the things that are obvious did not have to be explained. 
I wish that principles did not have to be re-expounded. 
We all in our hearts agree upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our lives and of our life as a nation; now we 
ought to tax ourselves with the duty of seeing that 
those principles are realized in action and no fooling 
about it. The only difficult things in life, ladies and 
gentlemen, are the applications of the principles of right 
and wrong. I can set forth the abstract principles of 
right and wrong, and so can you, but when it comes 
down to an individual item of conduct, whether in public 
affairs or in private affairs, there comes the pinch,—in 
the first place, to see the right way to do it; and, in the 
second place, to do it that way. If we could only agree 
that in all matters of public concern we would adjourn 
our private interests, look each other frankly in the face 
and say, “We are all ready at whatever sacrifice of our 
own interest to do in common the thing that the com- 
mon weal demands,” what an irresistible force America 
would be! I can point out to you a few men,—of 
course, I am not going to name them now,—whom 
every man ought to afraid of, because nothing but 
the truth resides in them. I have one in particular in 
mind whom I have never caught thinking about himself. 
I would not dare make a pretense in the presence of 
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that man even if I wanted to. His eyes contain the 
penetrating light of truth before which all disguises fall 
away. 

Suppose we were all like that! It would hasten the 
millenium immensely. And if Americans were always 
to do what when the real temper of America is aroused 
they do, the world would always turn to America for 
guidance and America would be the most potent and 
influential force in all the world. So that when I look 
at pictures, whether they move or whether they do not 
move, I think of all the deep sources of happiness and 
of pain, of joy and of misery, that lie beneath that sur- 
face, and I am interested chiefly in the heart that beats 
underneath it all. For I know that there is the pulse 
and the machinery of all the great forces of the world. 
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